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PF ectures. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Lous Lagrunee on “ OO-.ORDINATE, GEOMETRY’ will 
ONDAY, TUKSDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, 

it » a i, JUNE at 6 o'clock r.u., by ‘AGSTAFF. 
L., Gresham Professor of Geometry. FREE to the Public. 

ores 








Educational. 


ESTMINSTER | SCHOOL § SCHOLARSHIPS 
AMINATION wil be held te via. VACANCIES beginning 
ae MPRBAL, Westminster Scheol Barsary Little Lear's eal’ 





— SCHOOL 


Ab Sri - maenance SCHOLARS 
rt m June 1, 1916, will be Nelo on au yi 3 
flewing day ee BFE information can be obtained 
fie BEAD ASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. ©. HIGGINS, B.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — ELEVEN 





mance 


the 
196 Names must be entered 


‘The nies Women 8t 
5 
catry an and further iculars apply to THE SECRE- 
ray. Royal a Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


GF ibe Carpeater se SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
John eee Street, Victoria Embankment, Be c. Established 
f London. — Princi cipal—LAN DO 
MUaICAL EDUCATION at an fnelust 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all Musical a —~ 
TRAINING in — Gesture, DUC Dancin 
OPERA. THE ORCHESTRA COND CTED B ’ THE 
CIPAL AND HIS. ASSiS TANTS. and Syllab 
Oentreand Local Schools Examinations ne (open to general public) free. 
Tel. Central 4459. H. 8 YNDAAM, Secretary. 


fpucation (chaiees of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
tis 
PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS, and of ARMY, OIVIL SERVICE, 
and 0 NIVERSITY a RS, 
Sent (free of charge rhe Parents s eceipt of — by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL & MITEL School A 


Established 1833. 
Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone —7021 ae 


before Ld 27, 1916. 
r London Degrees. Inclu- 























Situations Varant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. 
The Council we haa to appoint a LECTURER in RUSSIAN. 
~Te ist be it in b; 7OmR 1 = rth ticulars may 
ons mus! sent in by —Further 
medtained hoe GIBBONS, Registrar. 


§ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ped DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 
The Governors of the above School invite licati h 
of SCIENCE MISTR RESS, to, begin work * application er. ~y «A oy 
and Geography. Initial salary 1201. 
Degree and experience essential. 
QVERNORS and musk be returned by MAY, iets Me ATE 
m retura 
WHITBY, 14 Cemetery Road, Kast th, 


(HE BINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CIRENCESTER. 
The Trustees invite applicati for th t of LIBRARIAN. 
mmencing salary 100k si g to 1301 301 with reside mtial flat, rent, 
es, water, and gas free. ‘Aloe free Lis Insurance. 
Age not to exceed 30 (ineligible), married. 
must have had practical experience in modern Public 


estions, stating age, experience, and qualifications, accom- 
pen y copies of not more than three testimonials of recent date, 
tobe sent to the undersigned, pon Sone far further opti pa rs can be 














Exhibitions. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 am. to 7 P.M. 


Roxae 
A CADEMY. Admission ls. Catalogue ls. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 
Sailors and Soldiers in uniform free. 








Situations Wanted. 


O PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS.— 
man ane - a READER or va | 
CF ublic taste, acqui 
t Proof- Bae ned 
pes Coatrfbutor to ‘fret class Newspapers and 


a fie 2141, Athenwum Press, 11 Bream’s 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY COMPANION WANTED, 


Gentleman, to meet occasionally (London), Evenings or other 
times. Student of Browning and Shakespeare, Spe ready flow of 
soem conversation on other topics desired. rate remunera- 
tion off . Advertiser (well connec’ a), visiting Stratford for Summer 
Festival, would like also con Companion or same. Applicant 
must cheerful and of family.—Box aa, ; Press, 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E. 


RENCH HONOURS GRADUATE (London), 

residence sheet, desires LITERARY WORK, TRANSLA- 

TIONS, &c.—A. H., Box 2140, Atheneum Press, 11 Bream’s 
Buildings, cae Lane, London, E.0. 








a Pethary. work 8 Research, Indexing, and other 

seeney, Work. oa, French, German, Italian, §; ish, 
ed experien Moderate © —Miss SELB 

Bi rPriery Toad Weat Hemmpetead (formerly 25 8t. Stephen's Road, we 


RANSLATIONS. = Literary, Scientific, and 
Technical Work from and into German, 
Italian by an expert ——— TIVAN RT AMILTON, a} Redcliffe 
Road, South Kensington, 8.W 





Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 








Sales by Auction. 


Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by. “AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Welli 
Street, Strand, W.C., AY, MAY 22 and Two tellows 
at 1 o'clock precissiy, WORKS of ART ing Anti 
Bilver, Furniture, Glass Wed wood Medallion Portraite, &. 
MARS: < which have been 
papel Museum and 
I1XON, Bags of 
§ Worth: 3 the ye ~~ - of oe late HENRY 
RICHARDSON, Esq. (Mayor of Greenwich, 1909-10 
May be viewed two days prior. 


The valuable Library of the late G. W. STEEVES, B.A. M.D. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ond by AUCTION at ete House, No. 13 Welli » 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, MAY 25, and Following 
at 1 o'clock precisely, Choice and Valuable LIBRARY of the lai 
G. W. STEE B. cf. M.D., of 9 Cave juare, 
(formerly of Liverpool ), comp ng inaiy of the a eee Editions of the 
Works of English Writers cr the teenth, Seventeenth, and Bight- 
eenth Centuries—an asteneice and valuable Collection of the Works 
of Francis, Lord , including several of the rarest 
his earlier writings—Tracts relating to Henry, Prince of Wales— 
First Editions of Shakespeare's Poems, Herbert's Temple, Herrick’s 
Hesperides, Milton’s Poems, Paradise Lost and Regain'd, 
Spenser's Complaints and Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe, Suck- 
ling's Fragmenta Aurea, and many other interesting and scarce 
items, in omy and in fine modern bindings. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Valuable Library formed by Miss FRANCES MARY 
RICHARDSON CURRER 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, od bo House, No. 13 Wellington 

Street, Suaet. W.C., or bey ESDAY, MAY 31, and Tee Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock preci rab a SELECTION from th © REMAINING 
ar n1ON “of the V ALUA oan LIBRARY formed by ‘Mise FRANCES 
RY RICHARDSON CURRER, now the of Lieut. a 

ae MATHEW WILRON, Bart., M.P., C.8.) Eshton Hall, 
grave, —_. including the important ‘and extensive Manuscri = 

formed by John Hopkinson , of Lofthouse, Co. York, in t! 


Catalogues a be had. 














ESEARCHES, 
Revision of M88. 


Proof-Reading, Indexing, 
Good ex: 
Town daily.—Mr, F. A. HAD. 
Hill, 8.E. 


lence. Highest testimonials 
ND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 





EANE’S PRIVATE TECHNICAL BUREAU 
Sp Patan ea 
ry 


OFHORE TO LET.—Learned Society would 
SHARE ITS ROOMS with another Society, or individual 
ition. Small %i% with use of Office Furniture. 

. - pacman Press, 11 Bream’s Buildinga, Chancery 














Tppe-Wariting, Kc. 
A ireligenty MSS. of every kind seourately and 


Bs tl pe tok nid B- dexiy Rossarch herpes 
—Miss Rose’ reat Bromley, Ken 





Nar & SIKES, =kRbor writing Offices, 
An. S.. Hammersmith Road, A uthors’ MSS.: Plays oy 
General, an Documents ; 


le 
fl OF ters ; ky ‘Wastnern Established 188 


YPE-WRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 
5 Dube ee pécehi, W.C. tigation, Chain Cross Ration. 


Type-W: ing. ficated French. 
Pupils Ay ‘at moderate fees.—T. rn Gerrard 6 








Secre 
_The Bingham Public Library, Cirencester. seal 








penheim 
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Catalogues. 


AGGsS§5§ BRO S, 
109 Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


BOOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
Situated in a University Centre, we nave exceptional 
cara facilities ab filling your wants. 


ES ed. 
Foreign and Colonial Libraries supplied on best 
GALLOWAY & PORTER. University Books 


Bee 


ices. N 
Toev es post io "eats wants. Books | sent on speeeral: -W. &@. 
OYLK, 121-123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


ire WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 

Tripos, Girton Collage, Cashel e; Jotermotioge Arts, London). 
Resea ATCH oo 
SE eee Road, Lew! SE, formerly ‘CAMBRIDGE TYPE: 
WRITING OFFICE.—Tele: Lee Green 


‘AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE- -WRITING | ot 
bee Set Pegi, Mertiapae tecture, Sormonn reported — 


UTHORS’ MS8S., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC- 
TURES. Ri J and TYPE-WRITING of every descupcion 
2122, Atheneum Press, 


promptly and acourately undertal en.—Box 21 


11 Bream’s Buildin, ane, London, E.C. 


AUTHORS MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 














STORIES, 


5 Century; the Correspondence of Dr. Richard 
Richardson, of ave © Hall, near Bradford, Yorks., the omeneeted 
Yorkshire Botan 663-1741—County Histories, on Pape 

300ks with Colourea Tiivetrat jons—Indian, Australian, = Foreign 
&cenery—im t Works on Natural History, &c.—a of 
the ig Coverdale Bible, 1535; a fine Copy of Purchas’s Pilgtime 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The Library of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Esq. (deceased). 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
F Beran nd, Wc by AUCTION. at at hes Bene. Be, i 13 Vellinsten 
Days, at k  Rrocienly. the LIBRARY ot TR aueR oR 
CHARLES laWiNBU - (deceased). 

Executors of the late “7. Pa comprising : 
First Editions of A, English Authors, including Browning, 
Coleridge, caash, Arnold, Rossetti, Shelley, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
&c.—Kelmscott Press Publications’ (including Chanosr's’ Works), &c: 
—Many ae Copies, with Au' rome | Inscriptions f Swin- 
burne, V. Hugo, Rossetti, William Mo 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








M ESSBS. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Also 
MS3., AUTOGRAPHS, AND ENGRAVINGS, 


Have in preparation the following Sales :— 
A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS AND MSS. 


Deeds o 
renting et Ne RS Serie, rat 
The VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 


OF A GENTLEMAN (recently deceased), brary 
Editions of Standard Authors in English eo. Foret Rae 4 
Saistory an ‘and Travel—Arehwology, &e., to be BULD DUKING 


Catalogues may be had on application when ready. 
AUCTION ROOMS: 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telephone: Central 7291. Telegrams : ‘“‘ Bookhood, London.” 








Authors’ Agents. 


LTUBRARY AND DRAMATIC AGENCY. 


blished 1908. terms for known and unknown 
n= Addre full in particulars to MANAGER, 


8 
ss MSS., with f 
11 Charing Cross Chambers. Adelphi, London, W.C. 


A UTHORS desiring the co-operation of 


Li A = invited to write 
seaePtell parthoalate of svi EMIEE MANUSCRIPT 





taining full parti 
BUREA U 26 Bt. A Michael's Str Direct er Oatord. 





f Ne AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre repared to 
consider and place M88. for early publication. p-—Ay fe 
kinds dealt with by experts who place i 

, years’ experience.—5 and 6 Clement's Inn, W 
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Susurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON, 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.) 
CHIEF 72 King William Street, E.0. 
LONDON BRANCHES { 38 Uon Cornhill, E.C. (Marine). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............£382,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








THE 
STANDARD or VALUE 


Eighth Edition 


BY 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The above work claims to be the only book 
which has frankly faced financial history as 
regards its bearing on disputes between Labour 
and Capital since the publication of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 

The recent issues of paper money by the 
great belligerent powers have swamped the 
metallic money question for the moment, but 
with the return of peace it will become more 
than ever before a burning question. 

“The remarkably able essays by Mr. Leighton 
Jordan, which should certainly be read by all inter- 
ested in trade or commerce, have again roused 
attention to this all-important question.”"—Mercan- 
tile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“This third edition of Mr. Jordan’s views on an 
important public question deserves calm and earnest 
consideration. ‘e recommend a close perusal of 
the entire work.’ "—Colliery Guardian. 

“*The essay on the ‘ Pound Sterling’ is cmenag 4 
interesting. Although inspired by enthusiasm, it i 
perfectly logical.”"—Schoolmaster, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp., London. 





OOM OF THE KAISER, foretold in Monk 
a ~ a See Ee stoptee Ie 1d 7 BrP ee aisttibe. 
AND TRE GaRckse 1A that.” m ten cn chaocere. = aes 
War and felt cathioete ro ing, 2, nek of MO 


Lane, London or at Newsagents, 
throughout the United Pingdon 
N.B.—Also in the to be published shortly, THE WAR i 
THE PROPHETS, 2s. net jpestage 3d. extra); 3 copies, post paid, 
being a marvellous revelation 


10. THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


14. HOW TO HASTEN TH 








Situations Warant—continued. 


Hew MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
R MEN AND WOME 


REQUIRED, in oqunenme. a WOMAN a qualified, 
of feuden in '——— <2. The Lecturer will help in Ly supervision 
nidenta in schools. More. detailed and 

By 4 reumzned not later than BNE 10 10) may be 

ined Tr iL 2 THE PRINCIPA 


THE following Pamphlets can be 
obtained free of charge from 
Mr. ARNOLD LUPTON, of 
7 Victoria Street, London :— 


1. VOLUNTARY versus COMPULSORY SER- 
VICE. enews the phenomenal success of 
Voluntaryism and the folly of Compulsion.) 

2. PARLIAMENT, Gent. 15th and 16th, 1915. 
(Debate on Conscripti ion.) 

3. RECRUITS FOR THE ARMY. (Showing In- 
equality of Sacrifice.) 

4. THE WAR AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
A SATISFA RY SETTLEMENT. 
(Arnold Lupton and Henri Lambert. 

5. THE WAR-—The Victory of the Allies. (Show- 
ing their enormous numerical preponderance and 
the power of the British Fleet.) 

6. MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES. 
ing the enormous number of British Volunteers, 
and the object of the Conscriptionists simply to 
save payment of fair wages.) 

7. ARE YOU IN —_— OF CONSCRIP- 
TION? (A leafiet. 

LIMITED CONSCRIPTION BILL. 
(Showing wages paid to Colonial soldiers, and that 
the payment of adequate wages to English soldiers 
will take no money from the nation.) 

9. THE ARMY-Lord Derby’s Report. (Showing 
that the shirkers do not cae, and that Lord Derby 
has calculated upon 900,000 men who never existed.) 

(Conscription.) 

Lessons from history. (Showing how the Labouring 
Classes have been raided.) 
11. VAQOES. ATION—INOCULATION. (Showing 
the serious injury done to our Armies by these 
processes.) 
All above, except Nos. 4 and 11, are Anti-Conscription. 
12. VACCINATION AND THE STATE. 84-page 
booklet by Arnold Lupton. (Proving beyond possi- 
bility of contradiction the uselessness and danger 
of Vaccination.) 








(Show- 


13. LIFES PRIMAL ARCHITECTS, by E. D. 


Hume. (An essay on the work of Prof. Bechamp, 
showing the fundamental errors of Pasteur on 
which his inoculations are b 

CTORY OF 


E VI 
ALLIES. (Showing that whilst the War 
is vigorously pressed, the enemy should be informed 
that we only seek Peace and not Vengeance.) 


15. DOES INOCULATION pRotmor AGAINST 
TYPHOID FEVE 


RP? by Walter R. Hadwen, 


Leaflets showing Official Authority for Statements that 


Vaccination and Inoculation are not legally com- 
pulsory. 


Leaflet showing danger of Inoculation. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or ‘lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or io your travelling bag in eatin 
PREPARED ONLY BY 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


19: 


ess for emergencies. 

















B. T. BATSFORD’s 


New Publications 


Lilustrated Prospectuses sent free on application, 


ROBERT ADAM AND 
HIS BROTHERS : 


Their Lives, Work, and Influence on Architecture, 
Decoration and Furniture. By J. SW ARBRICK’ 
A.R.I.B.A. With 220 Illustrations (many full- ¢) 
chiefly from specially taken photographs. gto 
cloth, gilt, 2/. 2s. net. 


QUILTS : 

Their Story and How to Make Them. By MARIE 
D. WEBSTER. With many full-page Photographic 
Illustrations, 16 Plates in colour. Large 8vo, cloth, 
TOs. 6d. net. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

A Guide to the Artistic Essentials of a Modem 
House. By F. A. PARSONS. Containing 2% 
pages, Illustrated by 69 full-page Photographic 
Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 125. 6d. net. 


PRINTS 

A Brief Review of their Technique and History, 
By EMIL H. RICHTER, Associate Curator of 
Prints, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. With 70 full. 
page Illustrations after early and modern masters, 
Large 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


ENGLISH MURAL MONVU. 
MENTS AND TOMBSTONES 


A Collection of 84 Photographs of Wall Tablets, 
Table Tombs and Headstones of the 17th and 18h 
Centuries. Selected by HERBERT BATSFORD 
as representative examples of the beautiful and 
traditional types in the English Parish Church and 
Churchyard, for the use of craftsmen and as a guide 
in the present revival of public taste. With an 
Introduction by WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 
Crown 4vo, cloth, gilt, 125. 6d. net. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, LL.D., author of 
‘© The Heart of Europe,” &c. Containing 300 pages 


and 79 full-page Photographic Plates. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6a. net. 

A HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

By RUSSELL STURGIS, M.A., Ph.D., and 
A L. Frothingham, Ph.D. Vol. 1. Antiquity. 
Vol. 2. Romanesque and Oriental. Vol. 3. Gothic 


in Europe. Vol. 4. Gothicin England, Renaissance, 
and Modern Architecture. 4 vols., each containing 
400 pages with over 350 Illustrations. Large 8vo, 
price 25s. net each. The volumes are not sold 
separately, but copies of vols. 3 and 4, which are 
just completed, will be supplied to complete sets. 





Messrs. Batsford have purchased the copyright ani 
entire stock of the following popular series ( formerly 
published by George Allen), and now offer SETS OF 
THE 12 VOLS. AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF 275. 
NET. THE VOLS. WILL CONTINUE TO BE SOLD 
SEPARATELY AT 2s. 6a. EACH NET. 


THE “COUNTY CHURCH’ 
SERIES of Handy Guides to the 
Old Parish Churches of England 


Edited by the well-known antiquary J. CHARLES 

COX, LL.D., F.S.A 

12 vols. comprising the following counties :— 

(1) CAMBRIDGESHIRE (5-6) KENT (2 vols.) 

(2) CORNWALL (7) NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

(3) CUMBERLAND AND (8-9) NoRFOLK (2 vols.) 
WESTMORLAND (10-11) SUFFOLK (2 vols) 

(4) IsLE oF WIGHT (12) SURREY 

The volumes, which are of convenient size, 4 in. by 

64 in., are written by leading authorities, and wel 

illustrated by Photographs. They are attractively 

bound in cloth - 








B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, Londst 
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‘Oxford University Press 


—_>—- 
Being an 


Shakespeare’s England. 220%..°% 


the Life and Manners of his Age, by writers whose 
studies have given them a special authority on one or 
aes of the subjects included in the general scheme. 
th an Ode on the Tercentenary Commemoration b 
ROBERT BRIDGES, and a preface by SIR WALTE 
RALEIGH. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. With many illustrations 
in line, half tone, and photogravure. 25s. net. 
(Immediately. 


A Book of Homage to Shake- 


to commemorate the three hundredth 

spear’ e, anniversary of Shakespeare’s Death, 
MCMXVI. One hundred and sixty- = Contributors, 
representing all parts of the world. Edited by 


is AEL GOLLANCZ. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 
Fragments of 


Early Worcester MSS. pot mcs 
and a Charter of the Eighth Century belonging to the 
Church of Worcester. a hically reproduced by 

mmission of the Dean and Chapter. Edited, with 


ranscriptions, Introductions and Appendices by Cc. H. 
TURNE With 32 Facsimiles in Collotype. Imp. 
4to. 38s. net, 


The Sarum Missal. £224 Manuscripts 


by J. WICKHAM LEGG. Royal 8vo. 30s, net. 


Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature found in Eastern 
Turkestan. Transiations and Notes. Edited 
in oontuneion with — -r" by A. F. RUDOLF 
HOERNLE. Vol. I, Parts I and Il—Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Kh: B34.) Kuchean, Tibetan and Chinese. 
Crown 4to. With 22 plates. 42s. net. 


Imperial Unity & the Dominions. 


By A. B. KEITH. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada. 


By CHESTER MARTIN. 8vo. ‘Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies.” (Immediately. 


Genealogical Tables Illustrative 
of Modern History. Pihivtitian revised 
and enlarged by J. R. H. WEAVER. 72. 6d. net. 


Mosaicarum et Romanarum 
Legum Collatio. Witte sand Transcription 
of the Berlin Codex, Translation, &c. By M. HYAM- 


SON. 21s. net. 
Narrative, Descriptive, and 
English Prose, Dramatic. Seventy pieces 
by 37 re a 8 Malory to Meredith and Stevenson. 
pare a. A. TREBLE. Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 
(“ World's Classics,” No, 204.) 


English Critical Essays (Nine- 
teenth Century). Selected and Edited by 


EDMUND D. JONEs, 


Pott 8vo. 1s. net. World’s Classics,” No. 206.) 
An Anthology, Lal with ae 
Portugal, versions. by GEORGE YOUNG. 


a Preface by Dr. THEOPHILO BRAGA (ex- President 
of et Pestagnens Republic). 
78. net. 


Some Love Songs of Petrarch. 
Translated and ——— with a +E ETI 
Introduction, by W. . FOULKE. Crown 8vo, 33 


With Frontispiece. 8vo. 


net. 
The Covent-Garden Journal. 3 
ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR (HENRY FIELD- 


ING). Edited by G. E. JENSEN. Two volumes. 
8vo, With 12 plates. 21s. net. 


Applied Strict Counterpoint. 


By C. H. KITSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 





Mr. Murray's 
New Books. 


VOLUME _FOUR. 
THE LIFE OF 


DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield, Vol. 7” 
1855-1868. By G. E. BUCKLE’ 
in succession to the late W. F. 








Monypenny. With portraits and 
illustrations. 12s. net. 

Previously published:—Vol. 1.,  1804- 
1837; Vol. II, 1837-1846, by the late 


W. F. Monypenny. Vol. III., 1846-1855, 
by W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. 
12s. net each. 


LORD GRANVILLE 
LEVESON GOWER 


(Afterwards the First Earl Granville). PRI- 
VATE CORRESPONDENCE, 1781 - 1821. 
Edited by CASTALIA, COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE. Two Volumes. Illustrations. 
32s. net. 
** Castalia, Lady Granville, has fully earned the 
very high compliment that the two volumes, 
each of some five hundred pages, which she has 
given to the world, may be read from cover to cover 
without the reader once feeling that they could 
advantageously have been curtailed.”” — Lorp 
CROMER in Zhe Spectator. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, 
and Plato. By Sir CHARLES WALD- 
STEIN, Litt.D. (Camb.) tos. 6d. net. 


This work, tracing the origin of the War, in the 
first instance, to the Bismarckian policy, contains a 
Picture of the old Germany as contrasted with the 


new, and details a constructive plan for the 
avoidance of war among civilized nations in the 
future. 


THE CHEVALIER 
DE BOUFFLERS 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By 


NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur 
Webster). Illustrated. 12s. net. 
AGRICULTURE 


AFTER THE WAR 


By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 38. 6d. net. 


BATTERY FLASHES 
By ‘*‘WAGGER.” 2s. 6d. net. 


Brilliant pen-pictures of the experiences of a 
gunner from raw recruit to sergeant with his Battery 
in action. The real thing in the real manner. 


NO GRAVEN IMAGE 


By HILDA P. CUMINGS. 58. net. 


The times are not propitious to new writers ; but 
this is a first book which is triumphing over difficul- 
ties, for the reason that it tells a moving human story 
and keeps at a high level of ideals and literary 
quality. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 











CONSTABLE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. By 


J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A. D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. te Dawn of the 


Fourth Arm. By F. W. LANCHESTER. Preface by 
Major-General Sir David Henderson, Director-General of 
Military Aeronautics. Illustrated. 128. 6d. net. 


SELF- GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 2y Pavt. 


VINOGRADOFF, F.B 28. 6d. net. 


DELANE OF THE TIMES. _8y sir E. 7. coox. 


Frontispiece. ¢nd Impression. 5s. net. 
———<< 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY. 
2vols. Illustrated. 2nd Tinpression. 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RU 
ARMY. By BERNARD PARES. 2nd anes 
&. . net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 
PROBLEMS in their relation to the Great European 


War. By M. lL NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. (Lond.) Maps. 
2nd Impression. 78. 6d. net 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. yx. r. 


oe, Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 


48. 6d. net 
ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE. 


By PAUL 
ELMER MORE. (Shelburne Essays: 9th Series.) 58. net 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN IDEALISM. 


Edited by GUSTAV POLLAK 88. 6d. net 


HS GREATEST OF LITERARY PRO- 


MS, The Authorship of the Shakespeare Works. 
By J. P. BAXTER. Illustrated. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
ROUGHS. 





By W. BR. THAYER. 
21s, net. 


21s. net 


By JOHN BUR. 


48. 6d. net 
REMINISCENCES. 3By Lyman apport. 
Illustrated. 158. net 
DANTE AND WAR. 8y HENRY CART DE 
LAFONTAINE. 38. 6d. net 
THE HISTORY OF THE BONIN ISLANDS. 
By L. B. CHOLMONDELEY, M.A . net 
SHAKESPEARE THE PLAYER. 8y Atex. 
ANDER CARGILL. 25 Collotype Plates. 108. 6d. net 


THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By C. H. HASKINS 


FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDI- 


NAVIA, By KATHERINE ANTHONY. 4s. 6d. net 


THE NOSTELL COLLECTION 


Catalogue of the Pictures and other Works 
of Art in the Collection of Lord St. Oswald 
at Nostell Priory. By MAURICE W. 


BROCKWELL. Royal 4to. 5l. 58. net 


Illustrated with 46 Full-Page Plates printed by Collotypa 
process. The text printed on handmade paper at the 
Chiswick Press. Bound in full buckram gilt, and limi:ed 
to 100 copies for sale, of which only a few remain. 


The Times says.—‘ We can only express a regret that the 
annals and contents of more of our old English homes are 
not dealt with in the manner in which Lord St. Oswaid 
has had his beautiful house described and illustrated in 
this fine book.” 








A Complete List of Messrs. Constable's Spring 
Announcements will be sent on application to :— 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD, 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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HELP OUR PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN GERMANY. |: 


“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 





{§ 














8 bg ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION urgently appeals forfunds | FI 

in order to continue the purchase and despatch of a weekly supply of 
necessities and comforts to relieve the sufferings of 500 British Prisoners 
in Germany. These men look forward to Parcel Day as the great event 
in their lives, and it will mean a long and persistent effort if the observ- J FI 
ance of this festival is to be maintained till the end of their captivity. 








In every instance great care is exercised to ascertain that only TI 
necessitous cases are dealt with; and, to prevent overlapping, all 
names are submitted to the Prisoners of War Help Committee. 
TI 
Dear Sir,—Once again it gives me great pleasure to write and thank you for the parcels which I am receiving so Ti 
regularly from you, and, needless to say, the contents are just what we require. You can’t imagine what a help they are to 
us during these hard times, and I am certain the people in England are doing their best for us. How much we owe to them, 
You can’t imagine how much we enjoy a meal of our own, especially the bread.—Lce.-Cpl. F. M. 
Please accept my grateful thanks for the splendid parcels of boots, underclothing, tobacco, food, and cigarettes Ti 


received from you at various times, which I have acknowledged through the American Express Co. Our lives have been 
made considerably brighter, our bodies more nourished, also kept warm during this winter, through your great kindness. 
Without you we should have been a very miserable class of men; most of the smiling faces here are due to your great 
kindness, a kindness which I think will never be forgotten. I looked forward to the coming winter with dread, but when! 
received the boots I became a happy man; the last winter my feet were wet-shod through not having suitable boots to wear. 
Forgive me being outspoken, but I should like to add your parcels of food contain the most suitable and needful things we 
require here. May God give you the best of health to continue your good work. Thanking you again and again, 
I remain, Yours obediently, E. G. C. 








The Parcels, value 7s. 6d., include everything that is known 





to be necessary for the welfare and comfort of the Prisoners. 





Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
REV. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
Royal Savoy Association, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & ~CO’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
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THE CRIMSON FIELD Halliwell Sutclifie: THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE 


For the theme of this new romance Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has 
gone further back into English history than in any of his 
previous books, and under the title of ‘The Crimson Field’ 
gives us @ vivid story of Flodden, that strangely varied battle, 
with its unusual contrasts, alternating superiority on either 
side, and the death of the Scottish King in the midst of the 
struggle. In the first historical romance of the modern school 
written on the period of that momentous conflict the author 
approaches Flodden Field with the march of the dalesmen of 
Wharfe to the scene of the fight, and shows their share in the 
last wild charge that settled the issue of the battle. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE 


(3s. 6d.) Maurice Hewlett 


‘‘The book is a fascinating romance told with the felicitous 
charm which we expect from the author. Mr. Hewlett will 
earn the further gratitude of his admirers, for he has dug in an 
unfamiliar soil, and produced a jewel of unmistakable lustre.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


FAITH TRESILION 


“The story is told with all the power of effective descriptive 
writing of which Mr. Phillpotts is master.””—Scotsman. 


THE BORDERER 


‘‘This author’s novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing 

intimate knowledge and acute observation, never overweighted 

with description, yet containing many delightful pictures.” 
Academy. 


THE BROKEN THREAD William Le Queux | 


“An entertaining and dramatic story.”—Globe. 


THE INTERIOR 
This book is fresh proof that Lindsay Russell is a born story- 


teller; it glows with colour and emotion, and contains a love 
story that will leave few readers unmoved. 


THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE 


Eden Phillpotts 


Harold Bindloss | 


Lindsay Russell | 


Alice and Claude Askew 
Alice and Claude Askew need no introduction as writers 
of powerful emotional stories, and in ‘‘ The Footlight Glare” 
they have produced a vivid, rapidly moving, and entrancing 
| romance, 
‘THE STORY OF A GREAT SIN 
| Marie Connor Leighton 
‘“‘The authorees of ‘Human Nature’ gives us a stirring 
and vivid work.”—Daily Graphic. 
|THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
Fred M. White 


‘*Mr. White’s sensational stories are always good reading. 
Daily News. 


‘THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY 
| J. S. Fletcher 


‘“‘Mr. J. 8. Fletcher has certainly scored a record with his 
‘Annexation Society.’ It is the most breathlessly exciting 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| story that we ever remember to have read.”— Western Mail. 
BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE Paul Trent 
‘In ‘Bentley’s Conscience’ Mr. Paul Trent once more 


demonstrates his ability to tell a moving story. Full of 


incident and action.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A DEBT DISCHARGED Edgar Wallace 


‘*Mr. Wallace has written a vividly entertaining story.” 
Scots Pictorial. 


‘THE ATONEMENT James Blyth 


This is an exciting adventure story on the lines of the author’s 
very popular romance, ‘A Hazardous Wooing.’ 


WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF 
| Silas K. Hocking 


| Rarely has Mr. Hocking written a more entrancing and holding 
tale than this. 


| 


Florence Warden, 


A really remarkable sensation story in Miss Warden’s inimitable 
style—one whirl of thrills and incident. 


‘MAID MARJORY L. G. Moberly 


An emotional romance of charm and tense interest. 





THE MAY 


WINDSOR 


IMPORTANT _ARTICLES 





THE ARMY’S MAIL 


NEPAL AND THE WAR 


RATIONS AND THE FLEET 
&c. &c. 


BRILLIANT _FICTION 








HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE EDEN PHILLPOTTS HAROLD BINDLOSS 
VINCENT BROWN FRED M. WHITE and others 
WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


A Tribute to the Genius of 
William Shakespeare. Being 


the Programme of a Performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre on May 2, 1916, 
the Tercentenary of his death. With 
56 Drawings of Shakespearean subjects 
by some of the most distinguished 
Artists of the day. Printed on antique 
hand-made paper, with a specially 
designed binding. Demy 4to, 12s. net. 
All profits derived from the sale of this 
volume will be given to the Red Cross Fund 
and that of the Ambulance Branch of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 


Shakespeare’s Theater. 
By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, 
Pa.D., L.H.D., Professor of English 
in Columbia University. With Lllus- 
trations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Under Three Flags. 
the Red Cross in Belgium, France, and 
Serbia. By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON 
and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Is. 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 

Ordeal by Battle. asBRIDGED 
EDITION. With a new Introduction. 
By F. 8. OLIVER. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


net. 


With 





JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


A Cathedral Singer. By 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘The 
Choir Invisible,’ &e. Cr. 8vo, 2s, net. 

The Daily Graphic.—“* The man who 
wrote ‘The Choir Invisible’ put all of us 
who read English under a lasting debt to 
him, and in ‘A Cathedral Singer’ there is 
much of the artistry and lofty sentiment 
which went to the making of that fine 
romance...... The book is full of exquisite 
touches.” 


Concerning Prayer. 
Nature, its Difficulties, 
and its Value. By the Author 


of *Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ Harold 
Anson, Edwyn Bevan, R. G. Colling- 
wood, Leonard Hodgson, Rufus 
Jones, W. F. Lofthouse, C. H. S. 
Matthews, W. Micklem, A. C. Turner, 
and B. H. Streeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Mind of the Disciples. 
By the Rev. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT. 
Second Impression. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

**This little book was published two 
months before the outbreak of war. It was 
therefore thrown into a great fire. As Ihave 
read it through at the front, with a view to 

a second impression, I have felt—and I must 

make the presumptuous confession—that the 

truths which it seeks to commend seem not 
to be consumed by the fiery trial.” 
Extract From New PREFACE. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Philochristus : Memoirs 


of a Disciple of the Lord. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Economics. An Introduction for 
the General Reader. By HENRY 
CLAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 

The Financial News.—** Mr. Clay’s book 
deserves the highest praise that can be 
accorded to a volume of this kind, for it 
possesses the capacity of continually com- 
pelling the reader to stop, with the reflec- 
tion, ‘How true that is—and yet I never 
saw it in that light before !’” 


MACMILLAN & C0., Lrp., London. 





| Fram 
B. H. Blackwell's 
List. 


ws" 
TALES BY POLISH 


AUTHORS. 
Translated by ELSE BENECKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. Gd. net. 
‘*Full of passionate genius.’’ 
The Contemporary Review. 


wes 
THE WAR AND RELIGION. 


BY ALFRED LOISY. 
Translated by A. Galton. 


**Valuable.’’—The Times. 
** Brilliant.’’— The Outlook. 
| Worthless.”— Catholic Book-Notes. 


wa 
LIFE OF VISCOUNT 


BOLINBROKE. 
BY ARTHUR HASSALL. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


‘The best account of Bolingbroke in the 
language.’’— The Observer. 


Ws" 
VIRGIL’S GATHERING OF 


THE CLANS. 
BY W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Observations on Atneid VII., With Text 


and Parallel Translation. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ The epitome and quintessence of English 
Virgilian Taste.”’—The Times. 


WI" 
SYRIA AS A ROMAN 
PROVINCE. 

BY E. S. BOUCHIER. 


Uniform with “ Roman Africa” and “ Roman 
Spain.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 
**Worthy to rank with his ‘Roman Spain,’ 
and Mr. Bouchier could be paid no higher 
tribute.’’—The Sunday Times. 


es 
AN ENGLISH-SERBIAN 


PHRASE-BOOK. 


BY LOUIS CAHEN& NEVILL FORBES. 
FOR USE IN ALL THE SOUTH SLAV COUNTRIES. 
Crown Svo, sewed, Is. net. 


** Most admirably fulfils its purpose.’ 
The Oxford Magazine. 


wae 
THE DEATH OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE. 
BY WILFRID BLATR. 
A Chronicle Play in Two Acts. 
Demy Svo, sewed, 1s. net. 
**Conspicuously successful.’’ 
The Aberdeen Journal. 


ee" 


THE QUEST OF TRUTH. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY dH. R. FRESTON. 
(Killed in action in France, Jan., 1916.) 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, two plates, 2s. 6d. net. 


(Zhe Collected Poems of the late Lieut. Freston 
will be issued shortly in cloth, with three plates, 
price 3s. Od, net.) 
OXFORD. 
B. H. Blackwell, Broad Street. 





Crown Svo, sewed, 1s. 6d. net. 





oe — 


Novello & Co.’s Publications 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE Music 
OF THE XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES 
As revealed by Contemporary Evidence, 
By ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 
Published as a Net Book. Price 10s. net, 
APPENDIX 


Containing Twenty-Two Illustrative Pieces, 
Price 3s. 6d. 





THE SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSic 
IN ENGLAND 


By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels, 


Translated from the French by 
JAMES E. MATTHEW. 
Published as a net book. Price, cloth gilt, 7s. net, 


PROGRAMME MUSIC IN THE LAST 
FOUR CENTURIES 


By F. NIECKS. 
Published as a net book. Price, cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 





CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND 
INTERPRETATION 
HENRY COWARD, 


Mus.Doc. Oxon. 
Published as a net book. Price, cloth gilt, 5s. net, 


By 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 
By FRANCIS BURGESS. 
Published as a net book. 
Price, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 
With some account of the Development of Modern 
Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 
By JOHN STAINER. 
New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and 
Supplementary Notes. 
By the Rev. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 
Published as a net book. Price, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


SONGS FROM THE 
PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and 
danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 
Written and compiled by 
MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 

Published as a net book. 

Price, half bound, paper sides, gilt top, 5s. net. 


DR. ARNE AND “RULE BRITANNIA.” 
By W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Published as a net book. 

Price, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
The Origin and History of the Music and Words 
of the National Anthem. 
By W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Published as a net book. 
Price, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limited. 
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MAY, 1916. dispensable to on history, classics, politics, and all branches of 
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CONTENTS. PAGE : : a ne . 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES -— Rae is another — . a Science has not 
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LS. -s ~ ~ 218 | received due recognition ; but this is largely due to the lamentable 
JOHN BRANSBY, PoR’s SCHOOLMASTER, BY LEWIs CHASE: a -. 221 | lack of powers of expression in scientific men. 
‘AN ANCIENT Wak Book 222 
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"lites init Niet 


Ovr ‘ List of New Books ’ will now be prepared in collabora- 
tion with a committee of specialists appointed by the Library 
Association, who will be responsible for the asterisks distinguish- 
ing the works that, in their opinion, are eminently suitable 
for purchase by Public Library authorities. While it will con- 
tinue to be as comprehensive as we can make it, and will aim at 
being a fairly complete record of books published in this country 
and a selection of those from abroad, the List will also serve more 
effectively than hitherto as a guide to book-selection. The 
asterisks will clearly differentiate the works suitable for the 
general reader and the large class of serious students who use 
Public Libraries; the descriptive notes or characterizations 
will show the reason for such differentiation. The Library 
Association have for many years published annotated lists of 
the best new books, which have proved invaluable to librarians 
and other purchasers. These will now be discontinued. If 
publishers (including those issuing books privately or in any way 
that tends to their escaping notice) will support us by sending all 
their publications to The Athenceum office, our list may become a 
register of national importance and of incalculable value to all 
who read. It is our intention to combine the periodical lists 
at the end of each year in a volume, giving the whole in one 
alphabetical or classified order, with indexes furnishing every 
kind of key to the contents. 

2 ~ * ~ * 


THE contribution of the Universities to the fighting forces 
of the country has been as fine as any, and The Cambridge Review 
has from the first devoted itself to the record of Cambridge sacri- 
fies. We are glad to hear that a Cambridge book of the war 
is to be the joint work of the Review and the University Press. 

* * * ok a 


THE conflict between science and the classics has been 
raised again by the Committee on Neglect of Science, of which 
Sir E. Ray Lankester is Chairman. While we agree that the 
subjects of Civil Service examinations are in need of revising, 
we think that the public is not aware of the prominence already 
awarded to science at the Universities. An examination of the 
Cambridge University Calendar will show, for instance, how 
large the Natural Science Tripos has become of recent years. 

A letter in The Times of May 4, signed by a body of men 
eminent in science as well as scholarship, touches a main point— 
that “ scicatifie method is not the peculiar property of physical 
science: all good work in all studies is based on it; it is in- 





plead that all the hideous records of advertisement which flaunt 
their legends where they are not wanted should be taxed out of 
existence. 

* * * * * 

WE are not concerned with the political side of the Irish 
rebellion which has had such ghastly results; but we cannot 
fail to notice the extent to which the Sinn Feiners were dominated 
by intellectuals. They included among their leaders poets, 
journalists, editors, and people in official positions. Ireland 
is much more quickly moved by such influences than 
England, and one would have to go far back in English history 
to find a rising which led to such wholesale and cold-blooded 
slaughter as that recently suffered by the people of Dublin. 

The resignation of Mr. Birrell followed hard on the suppression 
of the movement, and the Government thus loses one of its few 
claims to literary distinction. Mr. Birrell may perhaps, in a 
happier time, give us more of the essays in which he has com- 
bined literature and humour. 

* * * * * 

THE Budapest correspondent of a Hungarian paper 
published in America reports the foundation of two professor- 
ships for Magyar language and literature at the University of 
Constantinople. One of the chairs has already been filled by 
the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Leopold Musonyi. The decision 
as to the new foundations was arrived at by Shuekri Pasha, 
the Turkish Minister for Education, after some pourparlers 
last year with Dr. Julius Germanus, Professor at the Oriental 
Academy in Budapest and delegate of the Hungarian Red Crescent 
Commission. 

ea ¥ * * %* 

By the death of Giuseppe Pitré, the first Professor of Demo- 
Psychology at the University of Palermo, Italy loses a master 
of folk-lore. A doctor in a poor quarter of Palermo, he devoted 
his scanty leisure to his favourite studies. His twenty-five 
volumes of Sicilian folk-lore reveal the soul of the people, and 
the ‘ Archivio delle tradizioni popolari,’ which he edited with a 
friend, was a monument of careful research. For a long 
while, though appreciated abroad, he was far from being a 
prophet in his own country, as the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco points out in a warm tribute she has sent to us. 


“In the end,”’ she writes, ‘‘his people discovered that they had 
a great man among them, and when honours were heaped on him in 
the last few years of his life, they were as much delighted as if the 
had been done to each of them severally. Those fortunate individua 
who, like myself many years before, had him for guide to the in- 
exhaustible points of interest in Palermo, felt as if they were driving 
about with a royal personage, so universal was the salutation that 
greeted him.” 


His last years were clouded by the loss of his only son and 
younger daughter, but he had succeeded in the great desires 
of his life—the academic recognition of folk-lore and the estab- 
lishment of an Ethnological Museum. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATIONS. 


Tue object of the Tercentenary celebrations is to affirm 
that Shakespeare, our greatest poet and dramatist, has lasted 
for three hundred years as a living and potent influence. But 
the man in the street, so far as we have ascertained his views, 
inclines to the opinion that Shakespeare is dead, and prefers a 
live ass to a dead lion. 

The proceedings at the Mansion House on May 2 were far 
from enlivening ; indeed, we heard one critic describe them as 
honorific and soporific. Something by way of pomp and circum- 
stance—a procession, perhaps, with trumpeters—might have 
enlivened the dullness of the occasion. The platform was too 
crowded, and the worrying of the audience to buy Shakespeare 
badges for the usual appeal seemed to us at once undignified and 
out of place. The representation of our great dominions and 
of foreign countries was interesting ; but foreigners cannot be 
expected to be eloquent in English, or politicians to go beyond 
the view of Shakespeare suggested by the present crisis. The 
eloquent leaders of the Government who had been announced 
were not present. Lord Crewe was painstaking, but where was 
Lord Rosebery, a master of literary eulogy ? The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, an accomplished speaker, confined himself to 
generalities, though many would have been glad for light and 
leading concerning Shakespeare’s religion. Prof. Gollancz read Mr. 
Hardy’s tribute to Shakespeare in the ‘ Book of Homage ’ form- 
ally presented to the Lord Mayor ; but there was no appreciation 
of Shakespeare such as more than one distinguished scholar 
present could have supplied. The City should see to such things, 
even if its way of life does not foster poetic imagination or the 
pursuit of literature. Reflecting on the proceedings, we thought 
of that admirable man of business and freeman of the City, 
Samuel Pepys, who described ‘ Othello’ as ‘‘ a mean thing ” on 
the day on which he got an account of 127,0001. right to a farthing, 
and considered ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ “the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 


IT was a happy idea to make May 3 a special Shakespeare 
day in the schools of the London County Council, and the address 
which we heard was received with close attention and evident 
interest. 


On the same evening the annual Shakespeare Lecture at 
the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, with Lord Bryce in the chair, 
was attended by representatives of literature from various 
countries. Dr. J. W. Mackail, the lecturer, showed what an 
accomplished scholar could do with the subject, and did well 
in reminding his audience that Shakespeare’s vocabulary still 
remained larger than that of any other English author. He 
said that the plays should be read as a continuous work, and 
in their proper order, and that this was the occasion, not for a 
mere funeral oration of eulogy, but for testing and reconsidering 
our estimate in view of the latest research. He also pointed out 
that much had been altered by irresponsible actors, particularly 
in‘ Macbeth.’ We were glad to note that the Rose Mary Craw- 
shay award has gone to Mrs. Stopes for her book on Shakespeare. 


THE matinée at Drury Lane on May 2, which produced an 
“all-star ’ performance of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ and a pageant of 
Shakespeare characters, brought also a knighthood for Mr. 
F. R. Benson, a fit tribute to one of the most sincere and enthusi- 
astic workers for Shakespeare and for the stage of to-day. Notable 
among the performers of the play were Mr. Benson as Julius 
Cesar, Mr. Irving as Cassius, and Mr. Ainley as Antony. 

But, lacking the glitter of fine scenery and the attendance ot 
the fashionable, the Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival at the 
Royal Victoria Hall (April 22 to May 5) has done more to educate 





ee 





London by the enjoyment and understanding of Shakespeare’s 
plays than its more gaudy competitors. 

On Easter Tuesday appreciation of the excellence of the 
work done by Lilian Baylis was shown by the appearance 
of Ellen Terry and Mary Anderson. The former could hardly 
have bettered her choice of the scene from ‘ Henry VIII’ 
between Queen Catherine and the two Cardinals. Mary 
Anderson played the sleep-walking scene from ‘ Macbeth.’ She 
suffered by comparison with our memory of Ellen Terry’s more 
restrained idea of the scene, but both actresses received the 
applause they well deserved for filling an engagement which 
must have entailed a great strain on them. 

‘Henry V.,’ given on May 4, with*a’minmum of scenery, 
attracted a full and enthusiastic house, and reminded us of 
Shakespeare’s persistent portrayal of the common people, 
even when he was dealing with kings and queens. Much of 
the play seemed strangely pertinent to-day, and not least the 
talk of the English soldiers with the king on the night before 
the battle of Agincourt. 

Mr. Martin HarVEyY opened a Shakespearian season on May 8 
with ‘Hamlet’ at His Majesty’s. We wish that_Sir Herbert 
Tree had been present to see the notable success of simple scenery, 
A large curtain, aided by the modern effects of lighting, was 
more impressive than a plethora of upholstery. Mr. Harvey's 
Hamlet, which was seen in 1905 at the Lyric, remains slim, 
youthful, and, as arule, agreeable in method. He emphasizes 
the young prince’s gifts as a poseur, but that is a justifiable view 
of a many-sided character. In the soliloquies he was free from 
affected delivery which seeks to produce a new sensation. On 
the other hand, in some emotional passages he became rapid 
and unintelligible, unless the audience had a more detailed know- 
ledge of the text than we are ready to credit them with. Mr. 
Harvey should beware of overdoing the hand swept across the 
hair, which is effective enough for occasional use. 

The other outstanding character was the Polonius of Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, which, in its frank comedy, must have 
reminded many of Pooh-Bah. Long ago it was suggested 
that this puzzling character owed something to the “ gags” 
of Elizabethan actors, and Mr. Barrington’s conception, strange 
as it may appear to some, was a triumph of personality more 
than of exaggeration. The Ghost (Mr. Frederick Ross) had a 
fine voice, and the King (Mr. Edward Sass) was an effective 
figure. The female parts were lacking in distinction, and Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern were too obviously humbugs. 

Mr. Harvey, in a short speech at the end, referred to “ our 
darling Shakespeare.” It is well to note that, of more 
than twenty theatres now patronized by society, His Majesty's 
alone is playing Shakespeare. The faces of the “ darlings” 
that the public prefer, and that the stage presents to them in 
such profusion, smirk on us everywhere in more or less obvious 
advertisements. 

THe Lonpon SHAKESPEARE LEAGUE made an unusual 
contribution to the Tercentenary celebrations by giving, instead 
of a play of the poet’s, a contemporary satire in which one of the 
characters probably represents him. ‘The Poetaster’ of Ben 
Jonson deals with current poetry under the cloak of the Court 
of Augustus, and the triumph of Virgil against detractors is 
regarded as pointing to Shakespeare. Mr. Poel wisely reduced 
the length of a piece which does not wholly succeed in mixing 
Rome and London, and cannot interest a twentieth-century 
audience as it did that of 1601. What remained was freshly 
and piquantly performed. The use of female players recalled 
the Children of the Chapel; there was contemporary music ; and 
the play was actually given in the place where it was 
originally produced, the Hall of the Apothecaries’ Society. 
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JOHN BRANSBY, 
POE’S SCHOOLMASTER. 


Tue obscurity which has long enveloped the early years of 
Edgar Allan Poe is gradually disappearing. The first third of 
his life is not only a blank chapter in comparison with the fullness 
of material relating to the other two-thirds, but it has, in toto, 
singularly eluded the investigations of the biographer, that is, 
until recently. About four years ago many new facts were 
made accessible bearing directly upon his childhood, including 
his sojourn in Great Britain; and within the past six months 
still others have come to light. The result is that our present 
knowledge of Poe in England is much extended beyond its 
ancient, and we had all but feared impenetrable, boundaries. It 
may, therefore, now be fitting to give some account (chiefly 
based on unpublished matter kindly placed at my disposal by 
the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and by the Public 
Librarians of Stoke Newington and of King’s Lynn) of the 
foremost figure whom Poe himself has put on record as 
associated with his English years. 

John Bransby was born in 1784, presumably in Suffolk. 
He went up to Cambridge, where he was first admitted to 
Caius College, but probably did not reside there, as he com- 
menced residence at St. John’s, Oct. 15, 1801. He received 
the B.A. from St. John’s in the Lent Term, 1805, and M.A. 
in July, 1808. He was ordained deacon, 1805, by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and priest, 1807. He was married in 1805, and 
became the father of a large family. 

Bransby must have gone directly from Cambridge to Stoke 
Newington, for he is first mentioned in its Vestry Minutes of 
April 7, 1806. In due course he served on many village com- 
mittees and as a Trustee of Stock’s Charity. He was elected 
Lecturer of the Parish (he is sometimes erroneously referred to 
as curate), Oct. 27, 1814, a post he resigned July 13, 1825, the 
last date on which his name is recorded in Stoke Newington. 
“Of it he always spoke with affectionate warmth, as if looking 
back upon a bright spot in the changing drama of life.’ 

According to ‘ Personal Recollections, by a Lynn Sexa- 
genarian ’ (J. Dyker Thew), Bransby then immediately became 
master of the Grammar School, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, a 
position he held for twenty-five years until his retirement in 
December, 1850. As at Stoke Newington, he occupied an 
honoured place in the community, serving as Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of the King’s Lynn Union, Chairman of 
the Court of Requests, Hon. Librarian of the Subscription 
Library, &c. He was a Fellow of the Linnean Society, a 
member of the Horticultural Society which then flourished 
there, and combined an enthusiastic love of nature with 
an extensive knowledge of botany. As a gardener he was 
famous for his picotees, and his herbarium is said to have 
been a ‘‘ model of correctness and neatness.”’ 

He was fond of field sports, and the cleaning of his gun was 
@ signal to the boys that he was off for the day. 

As Rector of Testerton, Bransby held a sinecure living of 
the value of 13]. per annum, and consequently was able to 
devote his clerical aid to the service of the West Norfolk and 
Lynn Hospital, and other local institutions. 

A classical scholar of no mean stamp, possessing a large 
fund of miscellaneous information, both literary and scientific, 
he is still gratefully remembered for the kindly readiness with 
which he imparted his knowledge. 

In the phrase of the day he was “ardently attached to 
Church and Constitution,’ and was a prolific political writer. 

The then Rector of West Lynn, who was also a Cambridge 
man, and Bransby, frequently met at the West Norfolk Club, 





or the reading rooms, as they were called, and great were the 
battles which they had when either of them was alleged by his 
opponent to have given a wrong quotation or made a false 
quantity. The latter was also a member of a club called the 
Chummy Society, “‘ where the feast of reason and the flow of 
beer used to occupy the principal part of the evening.” 

Of Bransby’s conviviality there is this reminiscence :— 

‘“‘T have just heard one story of Bransby which may be worth 
relating ; it comes from a lady who often heard her mother speak of 
him. Mr. Bransby was exceedingly witty, and much in request 
at public dinners as a post-prandial speaker. At these dinners the 
wine flowed pretty freely, the decanter being passed round by the 
guests themselves. When it reached Mr. Bransby it was invariably 
noticed that he would rise to tell a witty story, during which he 
would cleverly manage to pour out and drink one glass of wine, and 
refill his glass before passing the decanter on to his neighbour. Thus 
he would get two glasses to cne every time. Such is the tradition.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Allan and her sister, Miss Valentine, 
landed in Liverpool from Virginia, July 28, 1815. With them 
was the Allans’ foster-son, then six and a half years old. 
The party spent the summer in Ayrshire, and, according to 
trustworthy local tradition (courteously furnished by Mr. R. M. 
Hogg), for several weeks Poe attended the Irvine Grammar 
School, where Allan himself had received his education. The 
family came to London in the autumn, where they resided 
in two houses (one still stands), respectively on sites of the 
Bedford and West Central Hotels in Southampton Row. All 
of 1816, and apparently half of the following year, Poe 
attended the Misses Dubourg’s boarding school at 146 Sloane 
Street, Chelsea. In the summer of 1817 the family removed 
from what is now 83 to what is now 99 Southampton Row. 
The house, which Poe mentions in the tale ‘ Why the Little 
Frenchman wears his Hand in a Sling,’ still stands. At about 
the same time Poe was sent to the Manor House School, Stoke 
Newington, then conducted by Bransby, where he remained 
three years—until the summer of 1820, when he returned to 
America. 

Four statements in regard to master, pupil, and school—two 
of Poe’s own fabrication, and all secure in the almost invincible 
authority that comes of constant repetition—are without 
foundation in fact. 

First misstatement, based on Poe’s autobiographic memor- 
andum and on ‘ William Wilson,’ that Bransby was a “ doctor.” 

Second misstatement, derived from the :ame sources, that 
Poe spent five years in Stoke Newington. 

Third misstatement, that Bransby was then an old man. 
Having been born in 1784, he was in the middle thirties at this 
time, and incidentally died March 5, 1857, in his 75th year. The 
principal source of error 'n regard to his age, though it is also 
implied in ‘ William Wilson,’ is a spurious portrait which has 
been widely circulated. It is actually of Dr. William Cooke, a 
Rector of Stoke Newington who died when Bransby was 13 
years old. 

Fourth misstatement: both of the buildings frequently 
reproduced in book and magazine as Poe’s school house are on 
the wrong side of the road. The Manor House School stood 
on the north-east corner of Church Street and what is now 
Edwards Lane, and no authentic print of it has been published. 

The master said that he liked Poe (who then went under 
the name of Allan), but that his parents spoilt him by allowing 
him too much pocket money. He added that the boy was in- 
telligent, wayward, and wilful. His aversion of the subject in 
after years may be attributed to resentment at the use of his 
name in ‘ William Wilson.’ 

Such is the Bransby of fact as opposed to the Bransby of 
fable ; but the chief claim to fame of the one as of the other is 
merely as a character in the short story of ‘ William Wilson,’ 
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which is thought to be autobiographic in spirit of Poe’s Stoke 
Newington days, and of which the following is the pertinent 
passage :— 

“‘ Of this church the principal of our school was pastor. With 
how deep a spirit of wonder and perplexity was I wont to regard 
him from our remote pew in the gallery, as with step solemn and 
slow he ascended the pulpit ! This reverend man, with countenance 
so demurely benign, with robes so glossy and so clerically flowing, 
with wig so minutely powdered, so rigid and so vast—could this be 
he who, of late, with sour visage and in snuffy habiliments, adminis- 
tered, ferule in hand, the Draconian laws of the academy? O 
gigantic paradox, too utterly monstrous for solution !” 


A nearly contemporary writer in The Atheneum is sure 
that in the Bransby family Poe would meet no harsh treatment, 
but, on the contrary, with much consideration. It is certain 
that he made good progress in his studies. 

Yet, since Poe in later life spoke of his English years as sad, 
lonely, and unhappy, there is no reason to doubt that his opinion 
of, or rather his feeling towards, Bransby is that of William 
Wilson. One must assume that had Poe liked him he would not 
have used his name as he did. 

It seems a pity, if not, indeed, a shame, that a reverend 
gentleman who served two communities well, where he is honour- 
ably remembered, should have been immortalized for the world 
at large through a single sentence of unfavourable characteriza- 
tion. The irony of fate, which is everywhere evident in the 
story of Poe’s own life, he seems to have passed on to the school- 
master of Stoke Newington. Lewis CHASE. 








AN ANCIENT WAR BOOK. 


THE war has brought a change to many things, and not 
least to literature. Since August, 1914, men who once haunted 
clubs and libraries have found a certain small square red volume 
the one indispensable and the one really interesting book. 
In its simple brevity it is a work of art, and, like most works of 
art, it traces back to a Greek source. The first begetter of all 
such literature lived in Arcadia more than two thousand years 
ago; but there are still many points of resemblance between 
Aineas of Stymphalos, surnamed “ The Tactician,” who wrote 
his ‘Siege Operations and Defences’ three hundred and fifty 
years before the birth of Christ, and the anonymous author of 
* British Infantry Training, 1914.’ 

The Greek has several advantages on his side. Although 
himself an Arcadian, a citizen of one of those smaller states 
which, in the fourth century B.c., began to vindicate their 
title to consideration side by side with the greater powers, Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebes, he yet writes in the purest Attic, and he 
comes just at that period in history when prose had been brought 
to perfection by the long line of Athenian historians, philosophers, 
and orators, so that his sentences have a subtle grace which our 
plain English can scarcely hope to rival. This superiority can 
only be appreciated in the original Greek, but the manly vigour 
of his thought and his realism will appear even in a rough trans- 
lation. This is how Aineas begins :— 

“When people, leaving their country behind them as a base, 
are faced by dangers and difficulties beyond their own shores, even 
if a reverse should befall by land or by sea, yet the survivors have 
still remaining for them their native land and state, so that they 
cannot all be utterly destroyed. But when it is their own highest 
interests that are endangered, their sanctuaries and their fatherland, 
their parents and their children—in short, all that they possess—then 
the contest takes a very different aspect and proportion. If they 
come off safely and repel the enemy gloriously, they become a source 
of fear to their opponents, and in future no one will care to attack 
them ; but if they fail in the face of danger, there is no hope of 
salvation left. When it is for stakes so great and glorious as these 
that a nation has to fight, it is not permissible to show any deficiency 
either in martial spirit or in martial preparations. It is men’s duty 
to have regard beforehand for many things of many kinds, so that 
the world may not see them brought to ruin by their own fault 
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Then, even if any mishap should come about, those that remain 
may yet some day succeed in restoring the position: even as some 
of our Greek states when reduced to the last extremities still wop 
back their former place.” 


It is extraordinarily vivid and real: like the best of Greek 
literature, Aineas is a possession for ever, and has escaped from the 
shackles of time and place. What he says is as applicable to us as it 
was to the men of his own day. The necessity for preparation 
and the necessity for endurance, the determination to train for 
battle, and the determination to win through to the end—these are 
the qualities, now as then, which mean success. In his first 
sentence Aineas touches on the one great advantage that England 
has, and we realize to-day that our soldiers in Flanders are ag 
truly defending their country as if the enemy were in our own 
fields ; it is because of the valour of those who have died for us 
that we, the survivors, have now remaining our native land and 
state. And so his last words, with their call to perseverance and 
hope, find an illustration now, for, with the example of Belgium 
and Servia before us, we need not doubt that there are states 
amongst us also which, reduced to the last extremities, will yet 
win back their former place. 

The preface to ‘Siege Operations’ is typical of the whole 
book : it inspires confidence, for it is itself inspired by wisdom. 
The same strain of prudent forethought and cheerful courage 
appears as plainly in the opening words of ‘ Infantry Training, 
1914’ :— 

“The object to be aimed at in the training of the infantry 
soldier is to make him, mentally and physically, a better man than 
his adversary on the field of battle. The objects in view in developing 
a soldierly spirit are to help the soldier to bear fatigue, privation, 
and danger cheerfully ; to imbue him with a sense of honour ; to 
give him confidence in his superiors and comrades ; to increase his 
powers of initiative, of self-confidence, and of self-restraint ; to 
train him to obey orders, or to act in the absence of orders for the 
advantage of his regiment under all conditions ; to produce such a 
high degree of courage and disregard of self that in the stress of 
battle he will use his brains and his weapons coolly and to the best 
advantage ; to impress upon him that, so long as he is physically 
capable of fighting, surrender to the enemy is a disgraceful act; 
and finally to teach him how to act in combination with his comrades 
in order to defeat the enemy. The privileges which he inherits as 
a citizen of a great empire should be explained to him, and he should 
be taught to appreciate the honour which is his, as a soldier, of 
serving his King and country.” 

Both our authors are practical men, and the spirit in which 
they write is the same. They are men of action as well as men 
of science: teachers with a gift of clear exposition, and patriots 
of sound common sense. Simple and vivid, their material is 
obviously drawn from personal experience, and it is intensely 
interesting. But Aineas had one advantage which an English 
writer on military matters did not, at least until lately, possess— 
a large and appreciative audience of experts. In the great days 
of Greece fighting was every man’s duty and every man’s 
pleasure. War was the great sport and the great business of 
life ; our distinction between civilian and military did not then 
exist. Aneas comes just at that stage in history when the old 
citizen armies were passing away, and the professional soldier, 
very much to the detriment of national feeling, was beginning 
to take their place. But to A‘neas and his contemporaries war 
was still intensely real, and the stern business of fighting might 
take them every year from their politics and their pleasure. 
All his life a Greek was, first and foremost, a fighting man. The 
firm basis of reality which war inevitably supplies to life and 
literature was the common possession of all Greek authors in 
the great age. A Greek was versatile enough to take interest 
in many things besides fighting, and a poet like Euripides, 
and a technical writer like Aineas, by their common training, 
could fully appreciate one another’s merits. They are both 
sincere, both real, and they were both sure of a sympathetic 
audience. 
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eo heat the chapter on sentry duty Aineas says :— | fastenings, a gate may be at the same time both closed and open. 
sically ___“ A commander going his rounds who finds a sentry somewhat | On all the details of deception he gives full and fertile advice : 
1 act; indifferent through sleep or fatigue must not take it too seriously | how to mine and countermine ; how to detect the near approach 
— or “Poa . his way ~ a others : it is not expedient when the | of the enemy’s outworks ; how to dig under cover from trench to 
hoald ve ~~ Guass pa yer gated og age — disheartened : | trench ; how to harass the enemy in their lines with smoke balls 
ie a y by careful attention. and blazing straw, or even, on occasion, by the judicious introduc- 
' A modern officer who found a sentry asleep would probably | tion of bees and wasps ; how to arrange your troops to the best 
whi take a somewhat harsher view; the only remedy that Auneas advantage, one third in the trenches, one third resting, and one 
pee suggests is that the officer should make his rounds more fre- | third in reserve for any sudden emergency ; how to lure the 
triots J ently. Se e's ade: tae 6 toe aeons Se 
ial is di On topics of discipline, then, Aineas has no inclination to | and wagons, which may then be seat cover for a saan 
nsely scourse, and he devotes all his book to one form of military | attack ; how to make your forces appear larger than they really 
aglish operations—that form with which modern soldiers have grown | are, either by drawing up your men two deep with their arms 
ation most familiar, trench fighting, and the tactics of defensive war- | carried on right and left shoulder alternately, so that they seem 
days fare. | to be marching in fours, or else by dressing up athletic females as 
anil He begins with some general principles, the organization | soldiers—only in this latter case you must be careful not to 
aa of a defensive force and the construction of defensive positions. | wag povongleny yd anny, De 8 womens Sea Seana 
The importance of a clear understanding of ord A ts | "se hg agen «sce , 
then P , nn a Tae See See | All this is copiously illustrated by example, precept, and 
e old precautions mesesaney to avoid possible mistakes are insisted | instances from history, and for the young soldier it makes en- 
dies, upon, examples being given from Greek history of disasters | trancing reading. 
ning caused by the lack of such proper care. Officers, therefore, In the galaxy of Greek literature ‘Eneas is but a small star, 
ea should be chosen chiefly for their qualities of prudence: they should | 8° humble that in many textbooks his very name is not men- 
Light be men of substance with a stake in the country, and by a stake ae ae Paminke .erad ag is a master of facts and lan- 
sure. “scar ties » BAY ; — ry oe wife and children. Aliens | Indeed, a soldier cannot study too much. Human nature 
The eo CY WSS, ae ony interference with the military | pemains the same; what has happened before will happen again ; 
onl authorities, or attempts to prevent men serving in the army, | and the circumstances of ancient and modern warfare are not so 
5 punished with death. When all precautions within the city | vitally different as to make Auneas out of date. The accidents 
te have been taken, the defence of the outer lines must be considered, of war are innumerable, and often an incident in the remote past 
wees and Aineas gives elaborate instruction in the art of communicat- will oa & light on present difficulties. f the ‘ Poli 
rm ing messages from trench to trench and division to division. His | ,. u ientnmniehy these to me Sangeet Nips w reggie pllptc -8 
g, dhenter on meneges and mesngen, clahe od d h tica,’ but perhaps, when the war is over and our warriors 
noth lik “iia Sengers, ciphers, codes, and such | return to their studies, some one among them will be tempted 
etic e secret devices, is almost exhaustive, and displays the native | to translate Aineas and add one more, and not the least valuable, 
subtlety of the Greek mind in its most engaging aspect. volume to the English soldier’s library. 
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SOME LEADING TENDENCIES IN RECENT POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. 


III.—Po.iticat IpEALs. 


Sm Martixs Conway asserts strongly throughout his 
recent book that the crowd possesses no collective mind, but is 
merely swayed by emotions. He offers no proof whatever of 
this proposition. Many statements in the book itself are at 
variance with it, but none more so than the striking assertion 
that the crowd is the home of ideals. Mr. Delisle Burns defines 
ideals as “ plans of action emotionally appreciated, and there- 
fore motive forces’ (‘ Unity of Western Civilization,’ p. 242). 
For the moment we will not stop to question this definition, 
except to say that an ideal must be a definitely intellectual 
conception. It may be—nay, rather, it must be—surrounded by 
a halo of emotion from which it derives its driving power, but 
it is not in itself an emotion and nothing more. The comparison 
of a pure emotion, like hatred, with an ideal like nationalism, 
renders the difference clearly apparent. 

However this may be, if Sir Martin Conway is correct in his 
view that the crowd is the home of ideals, then the subject of 
social psychology that we last discussed leads directly to the 
subject of political ideals. Last year Mr. Delisle Burns pub- 
lished a modest-looking little volume entitled ‘ Political Ideals, 
their Nature and Development.’ The originality of the concep- 
tion underlying the book is so pronounced that we make no 
excuse for explaining it at some length. Like most innovators, 
Mr. Burns is not free from considerable exaggeration at times, 
and he delights one by the virulence of his pet aversions. His 
main idea is quite simple, but no one seems to have thought of 
treating it in the same way before. Ideals are defined here as 
the conceptions men have of a state of things which would be 
better than the present. The method is to consider the ideals 
of the past that have any present force separately and in the 
historical order in which they appeared. This is a depart- 
ment of the history of political theory, but it is both wider and 
narrower than such history. It is narrower in that ideals which 
are entirely dead are not mentioned at all. The general theories 
of thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle are not expounded, while 
the very name of Kant is designedly omitted. It is wider in 
that conceptions such as the Roman ideal of ‘“ Order” are 
treated fully, though they have never been the subject of any 
formal political theory at all. It is not a record of new facts 
or a work of what is called historical research, but it is one of 
reflection, and its originality consists in viewing familiar facts 
from an unfamiliar angle. 

The ideals that Mr. Burns has reviewed are those of Liberty, 
which arose in Athens; the Roman conception of Order; the 
cosmopolitan ideal of the later Empire, largely due to Stoic and 
Christian opposition to slavery ; the medizval notion of Unity— 
a worldwide Empire and a universal Church—the failure of 
which in face of the growth of independent governments led to 
the opposite idea of Renaissance sovereignty ; and so on to the 
motive forces of quite modern times—the Revolutionary “‘ Rights 
of Man,” Nationalism, Imperialism, and Socialism. The general 
method adopted is to consider first the nature of each ideal, then 
its historical origin, thirdly its actual effects, and lastly, to 
criticize it. 

We hardly think that Mr. Burns puts the matter too high 
when he says that—in one aspect at least—the history of ideals 
is the history of civilization. Civilization is a growth, but it is 
largely a conscious growth, and one essential element in the pro- 
cess is the objects that men had before their eyes. Curiously 
enough, however, he has omitted to explain the most fundamental 
modern ideal of all. From the period leading up to the French 





Revolution it underlies all others, and sharply differentiates 
modern ideals from those of classical and medizval times. We 
mean the ideal of Progress. We have grown so accustomed 
to taking it for granted that it is difficult to remember that the 
thing itself is a comparatively rare phenomenon, and that the ideg 
did not appear at all until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
It may be dated definitely from the publication of Turgot’s 
‘ Discours sur les progrés successifs de l’esprit humain ’ in 1750, 
In fact, it could not make headway until the sceptical thinkers 
of the Age of Reason were able to break through the traditions 
imposed by classicalism and theology. The influences of the 
classical Renaissance and of medieval theology worked for once 
in unison in resisting the introduction of any such notion—the 
classical tradition looked backward to a golden age, and theology 
imposed the dogma of the fall of man. The difference in outlook 
that its existence produces is fundamental. When once the 
golden age is placed in the future instead of in the past, ideals of 
improvement acquire a reality that they could not otherwise 
possess. The formulation of the theory of evolution almost 
reduced it to a platitude; but evolution and progress are not 
the same thing, as Mr. Burns clearly points out. Evolution 
is merely the statement of a scientific fact that entities have 
developed from the simple to the complex, or, in Spencerian 
language, ‘from indefinite, incoherent homogeneities to definite, 
coherent heterogeneities.” Progress is evolution with an ethical 
idea added to it, viz., that in the opinion of the speaker the more 
developed condition is better than the less developed. In a 
sense evolution may be said to be a matter of fact—progress 4 
matter of opinion. Nevertheless, the theory of evolution has 
carried the notion of progress with it. The change of outlook 
strengthens our ideals enormously. They pass from dreamland, 
and become the means of carrying into effect the supreme ideal 
of Progress. 

We may carry the analysis of the idea a little further. 
While arguing against Sir Martin Conway that ideals are not 
mere emotions, but are intellectual concepts, we may concede 
that they are ideas emotionally conceived. It is the emotion 
that gives them their force. ‘“‘ Words were invented to express 
disagreement, and their best days are over when no one hates 
them ; for when no one hates a word, no one loves it passionately” 
(‘ Political Ideals,’ p. 19). Ideals are opinions, and men will 
wax warm over matters of opinion, seldom over matters of fact. 
Every competent person is convinced that the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the square of 
the other two sides ; but no one has ever fought or died for that 
opinion. But for the proposition that all men are equal men 
have fought and died in thousands. 

Ideals, too, are not merely opinions, but plans of action. 
Being such, they are not only emotionally conceived, but are 
provocative of emotion. An opinion that portends action 
threatens interests, and a threat to interests produces a counter 
opinion that is passionately hostile. Therefore there is a con- 
stant struggle for life among ideals of which the uniting condi- 
tions are the evils that press most hardly. In this way the 
widespread disorder of the later Middle Ages shattered the 
dream of Christian unity, and paved the way for the Renaissance 
ideal of the strong sovereign state that could keep peace 
without and maintain order within; the glaring inequalities 
that had crystallized into settled institutions by the eighteenth 
century formed the background for the Revolutionary Rights of 
Man, and so forth. ‘Crop depends on soil as well as seed,” 
and the ideals that died in infancy or perished stillborn were 
those that did not respond to the needs of the times. 

Mr. Burns’s expositions and criticisms of the different ideals 
lack nothing in force and clearness ; in fact, the little volume is 
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ked with the results of long and careful reflection. It is 
emphatically a work not merely to read through, but also to 
think through. As one appropriate example of its contents 
we may quote a few sentences from the criticism of the Athenian 
ideal of liberty (p. 47) :— 
“Further, the liberty of all led directly to the cult of incom- 
tence....Where all are equally free to give their opinion force 
in directing the policy of their state, no one is willing to admit that 
one man’s Opinion is more valuable than another’s ; and since the 
greater number are usually incompetent to judge complex issues, the 
level of opinion acted upon is generally low. This is all the more 
dangerous when the liberty of individuals leads them to choose a 
master. The man chosen by the incompetent is always he who can 
best be understood ; and the higher qualities are less intelligible... . 
Finally and fatally, Athens would not allow to other groups, over 
which she had power, the liberty she had found admirable for 
herself. She was accused, not unjustly, by her allies and her enemies 
of being a tyrant city. ...Athens won independence and used it; and 
then built upon her achievement an insolent claim to Empire and a 
vulgar ambition for wealth.” 


We think it regrettable that the author has not troubled to 
appreciate the views of the social psychologists more fully, but 
possibly he has been repelled by the absurdities of certain writers 
of that class. Nevertheless, it is only by a proper understanding 
of psychology that the extreme dangers of democracy can be 
overcome. Democracy is the exercise of power by crowds or 
herds, and such bodies are naturally guided by their collective 
feeling. It is not that a crowd prefers incompetence as such, 
but it is strongly intolerant of any movement that is contrary 
to its dominant feeling. ‘‘ Which of the prophets have ye not 
persecuted ?”’ is the eternal question that can be effectively asked 
of every association of men. The classical exposition of this 
theme is contained in the opening chapters of Mill’s ‘ Liberty.’ 

As one closes Mr. Burns’s illuminating survey, one thought 
naturally arises. So much for the ideals of the past ; what are 
the ideals of the present, and what will be those of the future ? 
This survey has been expressly confined to past ideals that have 
a present value, but it is not likely or desirable that we shall be 
soconfined. The subject is extremely wide, but we may mention 
two possible suggestions. 

1. An inspiring idea comes to us across the water. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann’s two brilliant books, ‘ A Preface to Politics ’ 
and ‘ Drift and Mastery,’ are primarily concerned with American 
conditions, but their principles may be applied over here with 
little alteration in essentials. The burden of Mr. Lippmann’s 
speculations is summed up in the title of the second work. He 
finds an almost universal indifference to politics, not only among 
citizens and business men, but also among thinkers of all classes. 
Political practices stir up feelings of repugnance, and all the heat, 
real or manufactured, of party conflicts is looked down upon as 
much ado about nothing. The politician is regarded as a second- 
rate individual to be treated with good-humoured contempt, 
unless he makes himself too great a nuisance by undue inter- 
ference with the serious affairs of life. Yet politics are supremely 
important, and ought to be equally interesting. What then is 
the canker that has destroyed the old enthusiasms? Mr. 
Lippmann would sum it up in the word “ drift.’ ‘‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” The old catchwords— 
differing in the different countries—have lost their force, and 
no new ones have arisen that really strike home to men’s feelings. 
In brief, we have outgrown our ideals and we want new ones. 

He postulates the theory that the new one can be found in 
the idea of Mastery—an ever-increasing mastery founded on 
an ever-increasing knowledge of man over nature and equally 
over himself. Let us imagine the vision that it would imply. 
On the material side we might see disease and suffering reduced 
to narrower and narrower limits; the soil rendered productive 
to the utmost limits of its capacity ; the amenities of life in 
town and country made as sweet and wholesome, and therefore 





as beautiful, as art and science can together accomplish; and, 
above all, as William Morris imagined, the joie de vivre made as 
real in work as in recreation. On the moral side we might see 
the full and fearless mastery of man over himself; the ancient 
principle “Know thyself ’’ recognized and acted upon; the 
study of human intellect, emotions, and instincts undertaken 
in order that their limitations might be guarded against, and 
their potentialities developed, and institutions adapted to the 
known needs of human nature, and not constructed according 
to a priori principles. Science—that is exact and ordered know- 
ledge in all departments, and not merely the subjects discussed 
at the meetings of the Royal Society—would be enthroned as 
the supreme arbiter of affairs, and every problem would be 
approached upon a foundation of the best knowledge available. 
One has only to look at any aspect of everyday life to realize 
how far such an ideal is from being conceived, much less realized ; 
in fact, in many of the most important departments of life 
exact knowledge is regarded rather as an impertinence than as 
an essential. Whether such an ideal will prevail the future alone 
can show ; but we can assert that it is altogether worthy. 

2. The second suggestion is of more immediate interest. 
It might be called the ideal of Economic Fellowship. The rela- 
tions ot capital and labour before the war had reached an ex- 
tremely dangerous position. Selfishness had increased in all 
classes to an incredible extent, and trade-union regulations had 
reached such a pitch that, as a working-man said to the present 
writer, it was getting to be too much trouble for one man to 
hand a newspaper to another without being paid for it. The 
revelations of the results of introducing unskilled and female 
labour into munition works have shown in a most striking way 
the enormous extent to which the principle of organized and 
deliberate slacking had been carried. But the writer, while 
admitting the bad moral influence of the whole proceeding, 
wishes frankly to admit that these rules were largely, in the first 
instance, a necessary measure of defence on the part of the 
working-men. There is a very common type of employer who 
thinks, contrary to all the best business principles, that a workman 
should not earn more than a limited amount of money. Conse- 
quently, when a good workman earned “ big money ”’ by “ put- 
ting his back into it,” such energy, instead of being encouraged, 
was made the excuse for lowering the rates paid for piece-work 
so as to bring the actual wages paid back to a reduced level. 
Nothing more mischievous from the moral, or more disastrous 
from the business standpoint, could be imagined. The result 
was natural and inevitable, and we have seen the fruits of the 
policy in the sacrifice of the lives of brave men because the 
necessary munitions could not be supplied in time to save them. 
But if the teaching of the war is not to be forgotten, we must 
seek an ideal and ensue it. As the lesson of the trenches, it can 
be put in a way that all can appreciate. There officers and men 
are working together with the utmost harmony because their 
individual interests are subordinated to the accomplishment of 
the great task before them, and many are asking themselves 
whether there is any reason why that fellowship should not 
exist as well between the captains of industry and their em- 
ployees as between the captains of companies and their commands. 
There is no question here of politics or of legislation, no question 
of measures, but one of feeling. Germany is not the only nation 
that needs a change of heart. To transpose Pitt’s famous 
aphorism, England may save Europe by her exertions, and herself 
by her example. If that regeneration is to be carried out, it will 
be by the influence of the fighting forces upon the nation at large, 
an influence spread far and wide by men who, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, have felt the wholesome effects of discip- 
line, and the power of concentration and the thorough self-respect 
that discipline alone can give. How the change can be accom- 
plished we need not ask. When once the feeling of fellowship 
was firmly implanted, the methods of giving effect to it would 
grow of themselves, and England would arise from her great 
trial ‘‘ as an eagle .newing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam,” a strong, a just, and a 
merrie England. H. J. R. 
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FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. 


To-DaYy emigration is made impossible 
for the majority. We may think it would 
have been wiser had the Government 
allowed those who wish to deny the 
obligations of national service as at 
present enforced to quit the country, 
leaving behind them all that is being pro- 
tected from the invader. Never before 
has it been brought home to us that, 
“for better or for worse,” England is 
our country. This being so, we are glad 
that in the books we are about to consider 
we have some material for balancing 
national pros and cons. Our own at empt 
to summarize a national balance-sheet 
has resulted in regarding as our foremost 
a set the high average intrinsic worth 
of the British people ; our greatest debit, 
that we are ruled more by money than 
by fine intellects balanced by good 
motives. In support of our first con- 
tention we would point out how promptly 
and unreservedly the nation as a whole 
rises to the realization of a great ideal. 
What but Belgium’s self-sacrifice sent 
those first 100,000 into the ranks with 
no thought of consequences to themselves, 
and without the inducements which pseudo- 
national leaders have since considered 
necessary? We dare even now affirm 
that, had not diplomacy prevented the 
concentration of the national attention 
on driving the enemy out of the invaded 
territory, Belgium and Northern France 
would long since have been free. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate arguments 
in support of our entry on the debit side 
of the account. To think of our nation 
freed from the sordid commercialism 
which pervades it is to think of gold freed 
from cumbering dross. 

To consider our position apart from 
that of the rest of the world would 
approach in its absurdity the case of a 
practitioner who attempted to specialize 
in his treatment of some vital organ 
of the body without first gaining a work- 
ing knowledge of the body as a whole. 
A policy of “splendid isolation” is for 
nations now recognized to be an impossi- 
bility, and the sooner it is recognized in 
the case of individuals, the better. Sir 
Francis Younghusband in his recently 
published address to the Quest Society 
has helped towards the realization of the 
latter idea, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson in 
‘The European Anarchy ’ deals with the 
former. After considering the position 
of Great Britain and France, Mr. Dickinson 





The European Anarchy. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 


British Destiny: the Principles of Progress. 
By D. N. Dunlop. (The Path Publishing 
Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Freedom in Service : Six Essays on Matters 
concerning Britain’s Safety and Good 
Government. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
(John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 





comes to this pregnant conclusion in his 
section on Russia :— 

“Dimly we see, as through a mist, the 
figures of the architects of war. We see that 
the forces they wield are ambition and pride, 
jealousy and fear; that these are all-per- 
vasive ; that they affect all Governments and 
all nations, and are fostered by conditions for 
which all alike are responsible.” 


In Germany, which follows in his 
review, he instances the Bismarckian 
falsification of the Ems telegram as a point 
of tragic significance. As he points out, 
the picture of Bismarck, Moltke, and 
Roon “ suddenly recovering their pleasure 
in eating and drinking....by publishing 
a lie,” shows the point which German 
individual and national degradation had 
reached in 1870. He might have extended 
to humanity in general the saying that 
“the remoter intentions of statesmen are 
rarely avowed to others, and, perhaps, 
rarely to themselves.”’ Germans are said 
to suppose that, because we are “a great 
commercial Power....no Englishman lives 
for anything but profit,’ and we are 
sorry to express our belief that this is 
true of a great majority of profiteers. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s most earnest 
endeavour is to view things from a judicial 
standpoint. In order to achieve this 
purpose he reviews German policy, more 
particularly from 1890 to the outbreak of 
war, and, while none of the Powers now 
at war escapes his criticism, Germany 
stands out as the arch offender. 

His verdict that “the war arose 
from the rivalry of States in the pursuit 
of power and wealth,” by itself would 
lead one to think that he goes no deeper 
into the real origin of the tragedy than 
the average journalist. But elsewhere 
he shows more enlightenment ; witness the 
following quotations :— 


“The absurd system of autocracy gives 
to the emotional reactions of an individual 
& preposterous weight in determining world- 
policy ; and the almost insang feeling of the 
Kaiser about the sanctity of crowned heads 
was no doubt a main reason why Germany 
backed Austria in sending her ultimatum 
to Serbia.” 


“It is the pursuit of markets and con- 
cessions and outlets for capital that lies 
behind the colonial policy that leads to wars. 
States compete for the right to exploit the 
weak, and in this competition Governments 
are prompted or controlled by financial 
interests.” 


“So long as the exploitation of unde- 
veloped countries is directed by companies 
having no object in view except dividends, 
so long as financiers prompt the policy of 
Governments, so long as military expeditions, 
leading up to annexations, are undertaken 
behind the back of the public for reasons 
that cannot be avowed, so long will the 
nations end with war, where they have 
begun by theft, and so long will thousands 
and millions of innocent and generous lives, 
the best of Europe, be thrown away to no 
purpose, because, in the dark, sinister 
interests have been risking the peace of 
the world for the sake of money in their 
pockets.” 


The final sentence of the book puts a 


question which those who think at all 
cannot but answer in the affirmative: 





“T put it to the reader... .whether or no 
he agrees that the European anarchy is the 
real cause of European wars, and if he does, 
whether he is ready for his part to support 
a serious effort to end it.” 

But what the serious effort is to be 
he does not say. For our own part, we 
foresee salvation only in the slow and 
laborious education of the individua]— 
education which will lead him not only 
to a revaluation of life’s possibilities, but 
also to an individual determination to live 
in accord with his ideals, in defiance of the 
Philistinism around him. Most sure we 
are of one thing. So long as the civilized 
world shows such an easy toleration of 
profiteers and profiteering, wars are in- 
evitable. 


Mr. Dunlop in ‘ British Destiny ’ helps 
us to appreciate our inheritance. We 
must quote a few sentences from his 
first chapter on ‘ British Civilization,’ if 
only to renew our readers’ memory con- 
cerning opinions already expressed by 
The Atheneum :— 


“There is a half-truth in the Prussian 
theory of the necessity for war to maintain 
the vitality of a nation....If human beings 
were more developed intellectually, and if all 
nations were conducted according to Prin- 
ciples, war as we know it would cease, but 
virility would not decrease. It would be 
evident in man’s increased mental and 
spiritual powers, and in his dominance over 
passions which are not evidence of manhood 
but of a strange alliance of manhood with 
the animal kingdom which perverts both 
human and anima] life....The apparently 
prosaic, daily duties of men of affairs 
demand the greatest possible virility, and 
it must be exercised without the stimulus 
of the excitement of war.”’ 

“Thought precedes function, and the 
process of human evolution is a continuous 
effort to create bodies or organs through 
which ideas may function.”’ 


In his second chapter on ‘ The Equili- 
brium of Society,’ Mr. Dunlop points 
out truly that any of the half-dozen 
different systems of government—Auto- 
cratic, Republican, &c.—would work as 
ideally as they were formulated if we had 
ideal men to put at the head of them. 
As we have not, there is certainly some- 
thing to be said for trying to find a 
system which will embody a large pro- 
portion of the good contained in each of 
them, and place well-balanced people in 
positions of authority. In the chapter 
on ‘ The Philosophy of Co-operation ’ the 
writer has the following wise words :— 


“It is not possible to get beyond self- 
interest ; what is possible is an enlargement 
of intelligence to perceive how extensive 
self-interest really is. Petty, personal self- 
interest learns expansion through experience. 
In its narrow, self-seeking aspect it is 
revolting to intelligent persons, and is as 
ugly as an ostrich with its head buried in 
the sand. But it is a stage in the process by 
which we all evolve.” 


There are opinions in the chapter on 
‘Free Trade or Protection’ which we 
cannot endorse, but we can wholeheartedly 
approve of this statement of national 
views :— 

“ Neither can a nation such as ours stoop 
to methods of retaliation. We must not be 
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anti-German ; we must be pro-British! Our 
motive should be to develop our nation and 
the British Empire. It must not be to crush 
any other nation, not even Germany. Each 
will reap what it has sown, and Germany will 
suffer the consequences of her ridiculous 
desire to dominate the world and to impose 
her standards on others.” 


Prof. Hearnshaw in his ‘ Freedom in 
Service’ has got so woefully mixed up 
between military training and military 
service that no positive policy emerges 
from his early chapters. We have failed 
to gather whether he would support our 
view of making the former compulsory, 
and the latter a matter of volunteering. 
We maintain that the Government’s 
refusal to consider the application of the 
first, while insisting on compulsion in the 
second, shows either a lack of appreciation 
of the national spirit which we regard as 
entirely unwarranted, or something far 
more sinister. Here we may quote Prof. 
Hearnshaw’s opinion of our politicians : 


“ Principles once professed are formulated 
into programmes, programmes are solidified 
into platforms, and platforms are planted 
upon the insensate rock of party organiza- 
tion. Hence, to abandon an idea (even 
when it is found to be erroneous) or to 
repudiate a principle (even when it is proved 
to be false and pernicious) involves a political 
upheaval akin to a revolution. It is easier 
to continue to stand on an obsolete platform 
and watch a nation drift to disaster than to 
abandon the platform and endanger the 
party organization—euphemistically termed 
for the occasion ‘ national unity.’”’ 

The author addresses some excellent 
words to those who resist the authority 
elected by the majority; but, when he 
mentions cases in which he considers 
rebellion justifiable, it apparently does 
not occur to him that he is supporting 
unenfranchised women in their revolt. 
He apparently regards the _ ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount as quite 
unpractical doctrine for individuals at 
present, and regards Christ’s mistake in 
believing the second advent imminent 
as answerable for much tragic and 
ludicrous disaster. Even if greater know- 
ledge does not show that we have mis- 
understood Christ’s apparent allusions to 
the imminence of the second advent, we 
are of opinion that the Sermon on the 
Mount can be put into practice by the 
individual to-day. Those who deny the 
possibility usually base their opinion on an 
extraordinarily narrow interpretation of 
His words, and appear to consider that He 
lacked even a modicum of common sense. 
To take an instance: Would one who had 
spoken so trenchantly of the steward who 
failed in the matter of the talents entrusted 
to his charge have commanded that a cloak 
and a coat should be given on request to 
one who needed neither or who would be 
sure to put either to far worse use than 
the original owner? However, so long as 
the average religious teacher shows s0 little 
disposition to attempt conformity to the 
ideals of that sermon, it is not surprising 
that the average layman hesitates to make 
himself remarkable by a course of conduct 
which should be ordinarily practised by his 
clerical brother 








MILITARY SERVICE AND 
TRAINING. 


Str Francis FLEetTcHer-VANeE’s_ book 
on ‘The Principles of Military Art’ 
should be read even by those to whom 


the title does not promise enlightenment | 
| they are full of a common sense which has 


| not been submerged by red tape, and which 


or entertainment, though such to-day 
will be relatively few. It is full of the 
yeast which, we have reason to hope, 
will before long leaven the nation. 

There are many things which will have 
to be considered by our people as a 
whole. The following indication of the 
dangers we are running by over-specializa- 
tion, though used to show the difficulties 


of many recruits in the army, is true of | 


our general want of adaptability :— 


““How can you expect a man who de- 
pends on a policeman for his protection, a 
doctor for his health, a lawyer for his most 


his house, and e@ governess, or a schoolmaster, 
to look after his children, to have much of 
it [common sense]? Yet the same man 
possessed it when he was a child. And even 
the poorest man depends far too much on 
outside help in our modern conditions.” 


This comment on Patriotism’is one of 
the best evidences of the spread of real 
education which we have encountered :— 


to light @ consuming fire of patriotic en- 
thusiasm in the breast of a man who has no 
real and visible stake in his country, whose 
home is an overcrowded and baby-ridden 


—— business, a housekeeper to look after | 


| 








| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


room hired by the week from a merciless | 


t to | call such as that above-named; but the 
that all the country does for him is to make | 


landlord, and who realizes but too acutely 


him work as much as it can for the smallest 
wage possible. If he be not an absolute fool 
he will grasp the truth that he only becomes 
really interesting to his government when 
it is in some crisis....It is just as well not 
to dwell too much on the patriotism of the 
past, but to direct their minds to possibilities 
of true patriotism in the future, when they 
will lend a hand in reconstituting a nobler 
world.” 

Again, the following definition of a 
faddist or crank is worth remembering :— 

** A faddist is one, as I take it, who having 
seen great evil arise from some certain failing 
in the human race, puts his energy to 
suppress that evil, without reference to any 
other lateral ones.” 

To those who have watched the im- 
provement in the carriage of men in 
training, the motto with which Sir Francis 
heads his first chapter, on ‘ Drill,’ may 
appear insufficient :— 

***To get into the place in which you are 


wanted in the quickest and the quietest | 
manner is the reason of all drill and its sole | 


299 


excuse. 

We think the author would, however: 
agree that health is implied in this 
summary of drilling evolutions. The 


| 





writer remembers with gratitude the terse 


remark of a general after watching a 
ceremonial parade and drill which had 
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occupied over a month in anticipation of 
his inspection: “ Very well done, but cut 
it out now and get on with more practical 
work.” 

We must pass over the chapters on 
* Tactics,’ ‘ Musketry,’ and ‘Sketching and 
Map Reading,’ merely remarking that 


is largely due no doubt to the amount of 
active service which the writer has seen. 
We must quote the military motto which 
heads chap. v., not only for itself, but 
because Sir Francis Fletcher-Vane follows 
it with excellent advice concerning the 
best way to attain discipline :— 

‘“* Discipline is a much misunderstood 
word. True discipline means unity of 
action through influence and mutual con- 
fidence.’ ” 

As Sir Francis says, if we had had 
the trained men to send to Greece in 
March, 1915, the war would probably have 
worn a very different aspect by now. We 
doubt, however, if, even under the more 
practical form of training which he 
advocates, we should have been in a 
position to spare the number asked for 
by the Hellenic Government, which, by 


| the way, was, we understood, 400,000, not 
| 300,000. 


“It is difficult, as we have seen lately, | 
“? | does 


We regret that Sir Francis 
not advocate national military 
training, a system which would provide 
a reservoir of trained men from which, 


| we believe, a sufficient number would 


volunteer for active service on a definite 


notice of the second book under this 
heading deals more fully with the subject. 

We are glad that Sir Francis insists 
on the superiority of moral to physical 
courage. In this connexion we cannot 
refrain from repeating the answer of the 
man accused by his comrade of trembling 
with fear: “ Afraid ? I should just think I 
am. If you was ’alf as funky as I am, 
you’d be running away.” In mentioning 
the regrettable incident associated with 
Donnington Hall we think the author 
misses an opportunity of pointing out that, 
from all that can be gathered, the officers 
imprisoned there have little need of 
improvement in their lot. Moltke’s 
dictum, “The greater the man is, the 
less he needs,” is applied as little with 
us as with our enemies. 


Mr. Palmer has in his ‘An Army of 
the People: the Constitution of an 
Effective Force of Trained Citizens,’ 
written particularly with a view to our 
American cousins, but, except that his 
book does not go all the way with us in 
advocating national training, we wish 
that its principles could be adopted on 
this side of the water. All that he says 
is applicable to a system of compulsory 
military training and volunteering for 
active service. He, however, aims at an 
American army of only a million men, 
whereas experience shows that future 
wars will entail a call upon all fit to bear 
arms. We are not disposed to regret 
this latter fact, as rulers will hesitate to 
misuse the energies of so great a number 
when they might be more casual about a 
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smaller professional army. But the best | With regard to officers, we prefer the 


safeguard against war would be a nation 
which was trained to fight, but had to 
be convinced of just cause for quarrel 
before it joined issue. Another reason 
for our contention is touched upon by 
Mr. Palmer In the laws governing his 
supposed U.S. Army provision is made 
against the use of soldiers to quell civil 
disorder. The oath that has to be taken 
in thiscountry, embracing obedience should 
such duty be ordered, deters many from 
joining the army. Under compulsory 
military training and voluntary service 
no such difficulties would arise. Mr. 
Palmer gives the essential details of the 
Swiss system, which would, we think, 
best serve our requirements, and we 
cannot refrain from one or two lengthy 
quotations :— 

“Under the Swiss system all able-bodied 
young men are required to undergo a short 
but thorough course of military training. 
In every canton, summer camps of military 
instruction are established, and every young 
Swiss is required to attend one of these camps 
after he leaves school and before he enters 
business life. Here he is thoroughly trained 
by expert military instructors furnished by 
the Federal Government. At the conclusion 
of the summer camp of instruction, the 
trained recruits of the year are absorbed into 
the National Field Army and attend man- 
euvers with their fellow citizen-soldiers who 
have already received their recruit training 
in preceding summers. Thus each young 
Swiss gives one full summer to recruit train- 
ing, and after that he is mobilized with the 
National Field Army for a short maneuver 
period each year. After several years’ ser- 
vice with the Field Army, he passes to the 
Reserve and his active military training is 
concluded unless he qualifies for further 
service as an officer or non-commissioned 
officer. It thus appears that in Switzerland 
a trained and completely organized army is 
ready at any time to spring from the body 
of the people, and yet in time of peace this 
great war force is only embodied as an actual 
military force for a short period of about two 
weeks at the end of the summer.” 

“The benefits of such a system, both to 
the nation and the individual, are apparent. 
From the standpoint of economy, nothing 
could be more satisfactory. Such an army 
requires no barracks or quarters or perma- 
nent military posts. When it assembles, it 
assembles in the field, and knows no life 
a the real soldier’s life in the open air.” 

““In short, the Swiss system tends to pro- 
duce the maximum number of trained soldiers 
in war with the minimum number of profes- 
sional soldiers in peace. For while the Swiss 
Army comprises all of the young manhood 
of the nation, the permanent peace estab- 
lishment in Switzerland is limited to the 
small corps of specially trained experts who 
are necessary to maintain the machinery for 
training, organization, and mobilization.” 

We regret to find that Mr. Palmer, like 
many other writers, cannot think of com- 
pulsory military training apart from con- 
scription, and he lays his plans for a 
relatively small volunteer army in order 
to obviate that measure. In our opinion 
he falls between two stools. His plan 
neither obtains armies big enough for 
the requirements of modern warfare, nor 
does it guarantee adherence to the volun- 
tary principle. We entirely endorse the 
words put into the mouth of a veteran on 
p. 27. 





suggestions made in Mr. Will Thorne’s 
Bill for compulsory military training, 
which provides for their election by 
privates, though we agree that such 
election would have to be confirmed by 
expert authority. Or the choice might be 
the other way about—commissions being 
given subject to the voting of the men. 
Mr. Palmer’s views on discipline are note- 
worthy, as supplementing those of Sir 
Francis Fletcher-Vane :— 

“Where men are busy from morning 
until night in useful and absorbing work, the 
problem of discipline solves itself. Where 
men must have many hours ofgidleness or 
must find their employment in an oft 
repeated routine of perfunctory drills, the 
psychological stimulus of progressive interest 
is lacking both to officers and men. In the 
one case discipline is inherent in the work 
and grows with it, in the other case it does 
not develop in the work but must be imposed 
upon it.” 

We cannot do better than close our 
survey by quoting from Mr. Palmer’s 
pages Napoleon’s dictum, “In war the 
moral is to the material as three to one.” 
Germany has striven to give the lie to it, 
but the truth spells her final overthrow. 








PURPOSE AND METHOD IN 
EDUCATION. 
THe usefulness of Mr. Pitt’s new 


edition of ‘The Purpose of Education ’ is 
greatly enhanced by his inclusion of many 
criticisms and eulogies on the first 


issue. Instead of attempting to go 
deeply into an_ investigation of his 
psychological analysis, we will refer 


our readers to Miss Jane Barlow’s review 
in the Journal of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which is here reprinted. We 
will confine ourselves mainly to a criticism 
which does not appear among the many 
quoted, namely, that the author has 
not grasped adequately the two sets of ideals 
which are at present prevalent. We 
suggest that one educational ideal has for 
its goal the fitting of lives for a heaven 
elsewhere and hereafter, whilst the other 
seeks to fit the world and ourselves for 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom here on 
earth. Perhaps the truth will be found to 
be that Christ’s kingdom must be every- 
where and always, and so the balance 
between the “ exaggerated claims for the 
importance of the inner life, and....... 
an exaggeration of the importance of 
‘environment,’”’ which Mr. Pitt’s book 
is written to accomplish, will come about. 

We must first quote his views on 
education :— 





The Purpose of Education : an Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of 
Recent Psychological Research. By 
St. George Lane Fox Pitt. New Edition. 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Practical Problems in Education. By E. T. 
Campagnac. Part. II. (Liverpool Book- 
sellers’ Co., 6d. net.) 

Report of the Conference on New Ideals in 
Education, held at Stratford-on- Avon, 
August 14-21, 1915. (Secretary, 24 Royal 
Avenue, Chelsea, S.W., ls. 6d.) 
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“With truth there can be nothj 
fundamentally new, though its re-expression 
in terms of current experience may come 
with all the force and attractiveness of 
novelty. But the barrier to its reception js 
just this ignorance and prejudice in the 
public mind, which it is the function of 
education to remove.” 

“The conclusion which we draw from 
these reflections is that the only real remedy 
for human pain, as distinguished from tem. 
porary palliatives, is such systematic educa- 
tion as will effectively subordinate our lower 
to our higher purpose. This may be called 
a truism ; but the study of the conclusions 
of psychology, and their intelligent applica- 
tion to practical life, will help to keep its 
truth actively in view.” 

“Education in essence and _ purpose 
becomes an individualized process of dis. 
covering these [universal] laws, of finding 
their proper interpretation in the art of 
living and giving them synthetic expression 
in the growth of character.”’ 








These quotations, we think, lead to the 
following :— 

“The spirit of unrest, which at present 
prevails in all departments of our communal 
life, both in thought and practice, seems to 
call loudly for the awakening of some higher 
faith in the purpose and destiny of individual 
existence ; and how is this possible without a 
serious effort being made to introduce a 
really moral and religious atmosphere into 
popular education ? For it is difficult to see 
how all this confusion in our intellectual 
standards of value can by any possibility be 
resolved, so long as the egoistic and emo- 
tional character of the human mind remains 
undisciplined and rampant. When, how- 
ever, the energies of our emotions are subdued 
or sublimated by alliance with higher ideals, 
then there is more elasticity and free play 
between the minor complexes, less danger of 
their dissociative emergence into conscious- 
ness, and as a consequence a clearance of the 
field for the exercise of our higher powers of 
perception and understanding.” 


We are glad to think that the war is 
making it possible for Mr. Pitt to modify 
the opinion expressed in 1913 that “rich 
and poor alike are rapidly coming to con- 
sider that the ‘ struggle for life ’ is a finan- 
cial struggle, pure and simple! ”’ though, 
unfortunately, the following statement is 
as true as ever :— 


“It is often assumed, as a self-evident 
proposition, that finance is an absolutely 
essential factor in the production of life’s 
necessaries. A moment’s reflection would 
convince us how absurd the proposition is, 
for it does not require any great stretch of 
imagination to conceive the existence of a 
state of things in which human beings had 
learnt to co-operate spontaneously for their 
mutual aid, without requirmg any cumber- 
some machinery for measuring, checking and 
regulating their individual and collective 
activities. History has, in fact, furnished us 
with examples of such true community of 
interest and endeavour. One might instance 
the building of some of our finest cathedrals. 
Even to-day the best part of our social life 
has a non-economic basis. The suggestion is 
not that we could forthwith dispense with our 
economic system, or even that at this stage 
it would be advantageous. The point is, 
that finance absorbs too much of our thoughts, 
and wrongly. The economic sphere has 
become too dominant, too insistent; it no 
longer occupies its proper place in our lives. 
The instrument, or servant, has become 
master ! 
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“Why is this? It is the outcome of that 
process of perversion, or rather inversion, 
already referred to in the last chapter. 
Civilization has developed very rapidly. The 
application of our minds to material con- 
siderations has, in proportion to our moral 

wth, been somewhat overdone, and a 
readjustment, @ systematic co-ordination has 
become necessary.” 

Mr. Pitt’s wise words on_ the 
hindrance to higher intellectual growth 
consequent on cramming the individual 
mind with names and_ symbols 
remind us of an incident which came 
to our knowledge when the study of 
botany was under discussion. We were 
surprised to find that the science teacher 
could not make the subject interesting 
toa more than average intelligence. This 
failure appeared to be due to a mania for 
naming everything without inter-relation. 
We suggested that botany might be 
connected with and assist the study 
of human _ physiology, though we 
thought that the latter should precede 
the former. ‘“‘ Oh, but our pupils would 
become self-conscious,’ was the answer, 
made without any apparent recognition 
that the reply contained a self-condemna- 
tion of the teacher. 

Perhaps the most promising sign of the 
times as regards method in education 
is that many of our educational 
authorities are not content to point 
out the reasons of Germany’s failure 
to maintain her educational ideals, 
but are also concerned with our own 
defects. Prof. Campagnac does well in 
seeking, at the beginning of his pamphlet 
on ‘Practical Problems in Education,’ 
to define education. His definition 
that the purpose of “education is 
to teach us to enjoy and use the world 
and ourselves, and to fulfil the duties 
of the situation in which we are placed 
or of any other to which we may 
properly rise or without discredit fall,’’ is 
good. Ashe says, we are in danger to-day 
of forgetting altogether that Germany set 
out with high ideals, and that her failure 
may be largely attributed to the fact that, 
having set up wonderful machinery 
to serve an ideal, she made the servant 
into the master, and came to worship the 
former instead of the latter. 

Prof. Campagnac puts as well as 
it can be put, we think, within the 
compass of thirty pages, the argument 
for the bringing of education into closer 
touch with the needs of life. 

This idea runs through nearly every 
one of the lectures reprinted in the 
Report of the Conference on New Ideals 
in Education held last year at Stratford- 
on-Avon, though the Committee stated 
that the spirit of the Conference was 
“reverence for the pupil’s individuality 
and a belief that individuality grows best 
in an atmosphere of freedom,’ and the 
President, the Earl of Lytton, at the first 
meeting said, ‘‘ We welcome all ideas that 
represent the substitution of the freedom 
and self-expression of the pupil for the 
imposed authority of the teacher. That 
is the principle underlying the Conference.” 
Here we find it necessary to utter a word 
of warning on the danger of carrying 





what may be regarded as the opposite | 
to the German method too far. In the , 
extreme desire to avoid the German plan 
which has made life mechanical, we may 
institute a system which will make more | 
for the spirit of licence than freedom. 

We can only agree with Mr. Holmes, late | 
Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools | 
in England, that the formula ‘* Do what | 
I tell you” is bad where no respect 

for the user of the words exists, and 

where the pupil is left not only without 

reasons, but has no opportunity even 

to ask for them. In spite of the splendid | 
results achieved by that wonderful institu- 
tion known as “The Little Common- | 
wealth,’ we are doubtful that the best 
course was adopted by a teacher who not 
only permitted his pupils to throw books 
about the room, but even himself provided 
the throwers with ammunition. We | 
certainly think that some argument 
against what was essentially destructive 
action might have been found. Here 
was a case where freedom degenerated 
into licence. 

Mr. Holmes, who supplied the first 
paper on ‘Ideals of Life and Education, | 
German and English,’ began by questioning 
whether we shall find after the war that 
our ideals in education coincide with our | 
ideals of life. Frankly we fear it may | 
be so, because the two have too much | 
incommon. The popular aim in life has | 
been one of “getting on,” and much | 
so-called education has had that end | 
alone in view. It is commercial, because | 
commercialism has hitherto been the best | 
road for the “ get rich quick.” As Earl 
Grey said in his letter read on the third 
day :— 

“Our urban legislators have imposed 
upon the rural parts of England, on behalf 
of which Mr. C. Turnor [whose lecture 
followed] is so well qualified to speak, a 
system of education apparently devised for | 
the purpose of manufacturing clerks, officials, | 
middlemen and wasters, instead of handy- 
craftsmen, farmers, producers and good 
citizens.” 


Mr. F. Roscoe, the chairman at Mr. | 
Christopher Turnor’s lecture, alluding 
particularly to rural education, advised | 
that “education should be linked up 
much more closely with the everyday 
life of the pupil”; and the lecturer 
himself emphasized the words we have 
quoted by saying that 
‘“‘much of this money [spent on elementary 
education] has been wasted because instruc- 
tion has been too ‘bookish,’ in the bad 
sense of the word, and not sufficiently 
practical.”’ 


To delay reform in this matter will, we | 
think, cost the nation much, and probably 
no better opportunity will present itself | 
than at the conclusion of the war, | 
when everything possible will have to | 
be done to relieve the pressure on the | 
labour market. Except for the present | 
shortage of civil workmen, some parents 
might well, in view of the higher wages | 
they are receiving, give their children 
better facilities for education. We put it 
that way rather than “ keep their children 
longer at school,” because our idea ! 


| interesting because it is indiscreet. 


| My Struggle for Life. 


is that the better course will be along the 
lines of continuation schools for which 


| proper hours during the day will have to 


be set aside. If it can be proved that we 
cannot afford the cost of giving the lower 
classes better opportunities otherwise, then 
our middle- and upper-class children had 
better give up some of their time to doing 
part of the jobs that so far they have 
been released from—not only to the dis- 
advantage of the poor, but often to their 
own disadvantage as well. 

Mr. Taylor, the Head Master of North 
Somercotes School, followed Mr. Turnor, 


|and gave an account of the excellent 


example he has supplied of practical 
instruction, replacing in no little measure 
what had formerly been wholly academic. 








TWO BOOKS OF REMINISCENCES. 


PEoP_eE of all sorts, provided that the 
public has some reason to suppose that 
they are for any reason eminent or pro- 


| minent in the world, can find, we believe, 


publishers for their reminiscences, especi- 
ally if they can produce matter which is 
The 
good stories, not always new, they have 
managed to include, are extracted by a 
multitude of press notices ; their scandal 
is discussed for a day or two; their casual 
conclusions and mistakes remain for the 
discomfiture of the future social historian ; 
and their works sink into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

The two volumes before us, though 
widely different, have a more permanent 
interest than the chatter of the usual 
writer of memoirs about people he has 
met and jokes he has possibly heard. The 
first, Mr. Keating’s ‘ My Struggle for Life,’ 
is an autobiography, well written and 
distinguished by an unusual frankness. 
Mr. Keating ends in 1914, at 43, with some 


| fiction to his credit, and a comedy pro- 


duced for ‘‘an overwhelmingly distin- 
guished audience,” including ‘‘ remarkably 
gowned women lustrous with jewels,” and 


| presenting in its cast the actress supposed 


to be the most beautiful on the English 
stage. Insistence on these details is 


‘hardly what we should expect from an 


author who is a sincere artist ; but there 
are several surprises in Mr. Keating’s 
narrative. Foreseeing his triumph in 
comedy, he writes :— 

“No doubt at all had I that my play 
would be staged. In that case there would 
be no name for the glory and joy that must 
come to me. One success in a West End 
theatre was three or four fortunes. There 


| would be gold galore, which I could fling 


about London gutters if I wished. Once my 
comedy was accepted, I could make a football 
of the world for my amusement.” 

These sanguine expectations are cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Keating. He is not 
conspicuously dowered with that modesty 
which belongs to the greatest men of 





By Joseph Keating. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Fifty Years of a Londoner's Life. By H. G. 
Hibbert. (Grant Richards, 10s. ae” sae 
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letters, and his outlook is that of one 
bitterly at war with society. He sees 
life too niuch from his own point of view, 
without allowing for that of others. He 
has suffered much from “that eternal 
want of pence ” which vexes the artist in 
many professions ; but he has found much 
kindness in the various crises of his career. 
Ever reaching towards something higher, 
he has much more emotion than steadi- 
ness ; he has been variable and fantastic 
in his choice of an environment, and we 
are not surprised when one of his most 
generous friends parts from him as a 
housemate with the verdict, “Joe, I 
wouldn’t live in the same house with you 
again—not for a thousand pounds a day.”’ 


As one of an Irish family settled in a 
mining district in Wales, he started life 
with few advantages, though with an 
admirable mother, full of courage and 
understanding. He played truant from 
school, gloried in the perils of mining as 
soon as he was old enough to go down 
into the pit—for youth loves, in Nietzsche’s 
phrase, to “live dangerously ’’—and later 
discovered an intense desire to get above 
ground again. There is nothing settled in 
his subsequent career, in which he passes 
from one job to another, acquiring by the 
way shorthand and skill on the fiddle. He 
comes into letters through some mining 
stories, and finds himself in course of 
time compared to Aischylus, Zola, and 
Victor Hugo! For the vanity of authors 
in these modern days reviewers are largely 
responsible. To us it seems astonishing 
that a writer should produce good work 
without any special training in writing or 
any particular knowledge of the English 
language. London, which Mr. Keating 
calls “the university of universities,” is 
far from an “alma mater”; it does not 
teach restraint to the wayward, nor does 
it give the sense of a unity in diversity 
which belongs to a university. 


The revelations of London journalism 
are far from prepossessing. Finding that 
a magazine editor was making a large 
profit out of the American rights of his 
stories, Mr. Keating tore up his week’s 
cheque of 31. before the editor’s face. A 
certain popular novelist, who was said to 
want a secretary, engaged him, and the 
work was this :-— 


“From the files of a woman’s weekly 
journal he brought out an old-fashioned 
serial, and asked me if I could alter and 
modernize the story for publication as a 
present-day novel, with his name on the 
title-page as the author.” 


But the novelist could not for such work 
afford the ordinary price for serial writing, 
and Mr. Keating reconstructed the first 
three chapters only. Somebody else did 
the rest; the book appeared with the 
popular author’s nam>, and, we doubt not, 
was applauded by a host of easygoing 
reviewers. This definite statement of the 
use of “ghosts” shows what commer- 
cialism can do in letters. 

Frequently overworking himself, and 
isolated from the guidance of older and 
steadier heads, Mr. Keating broke down 
after his mother’s death. Here ‘is his 





comment on the doctor whom he con- 
sulted. He 
“made me toe a line and close my eyes. I 
had heard of such tests being applied. If, 
standing with my eyes shut, I happened to 
overbalance, he would decide that oo an 
idiot. If I could stand properly, he would 
decide that he did not know what was the 
matter with me. I felt horribly indignant, 
aid his fee, and refused to use the medicine 
e gave me.” 
We mak no comment on this typical 
passage except that it shows the difficulty 
of helping Mr. Keating. His play was 
not, after all, we fear, a gold-mine, but 
we hope that he will win through to some 
settled happiness in life, for he has real 
ability, and his book shows that he can 
appreciate some of the fine things in 
humanity. 


In ‘ Fifty Years of a Londoner’s Life ’ 
Mr. Hibbert reveals little of his own 
personality, but he is introduced by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, in the Preface as an 
admirable journalist, and 
“one who would prefer, if stranded in a 
small town, going toa penny gaff rather than 
remain amid the futile gossip of a smoke- 
room.” 

Also he has 

‘‘a passion for accuracy—a memory for 
names, dates, plays, even an interest in 
the financial side of dramatic production.” 
The result is a book concerning public 
entertainers of exceptional interest and 
gusto, which might bear as motto the 
lines :-— 

Sad happy race! soon raised and soon depress'd, 

Your days all pass’d in jeopardy and jest ; 

Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 

Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain. 


Mr. Hibbert has a gift for brief and 
humorous characterization which enlivens 
his narrative everywhere, and he is 
effective in recounting the sudden rise and 
melancholy end of many a _ popular 
favourite. He is concerned largely with 
the musical hall and its progenitors, and 
show; how frequently it has contributed 
popular figures to the theatre. Some of 
the Bohemians of this world retire to a 
life of respectable and sheltered leisure, but 
with more of them the “ fast ” life, to use 
a significant adjective now out of date, 
has an early ending. The enterprising 
impresario, too, is apt to be so busy that 
he is worn out before his time. The whole 
business of providing amusement is like an 
immense lottery in which the prizes go 
often to those who, coming out of the 
gutter, have the least chance of standing 
the trial of success. The author’s com- 
ments on the waste and extravagance of 
the stage—of which Irving was a notorious 
exponent—are particularly valuable, for 
people ought to know and realize these 
things. A good play can be well staged 
without the excessive salaries and inflated 
advertisements of to-day. The _ best- 
known “stars” of the music-halls made 
their way to success without any such 
aids, and it is curious to note in Mr. 
Hibbert’s pages how often singers have 
come into public favour by accident. 
What nonsense, too, they sang in earlier 
days! The men of the Victorian era 





—_—— 


seem to have been easily moved to jollity, 
and the succession of phrases which 
impressed itself on popular talk is singu- 
larly silly. Macdermott alone, a _brick- 
layer’s labourer at the outset, is perhaps 
entitled to a foot-note in history for his 
‘We Don’t Want to Fight,’ and we learn 
that he hoped for some particular notice 
of his “ Jingoism”’ from the State :— 

“What form he expected the recognition 

to take I know not. He believed that 
Disraeli and Montagu Corri once visited 
the London Pavilion and heard his song 
from a box. But he had not clear proof 
even of this.” 
The associations of the drama have led 
Mr. Hibbert to a slight slip in the name 
of Disraeli’s secretary, and we note that 
the introduction of the song to political 
life was claimed by Minto. He once told 
his students :— 

“IT am under the impression that I was 
the first to give the currency of respectable 
print to the chorus of the song, ‘ We Don’t 
Want to Fight, but by Jingo if We Do,’ and 
so forth, which was first made use of in an 
editorial article in The Daily News.” 


Macdermott made a fortune, and in- 
cidentally the success of one of his songs 
turned Pettitt from a schoolmaster into 
a writer of copious melodrama. It is in 
his sketches of the career and character of 
such men that Mr. Hibbert excels. He 
has avoided the mere array of names and 
dates which commonly serves for re- 
miniscences of the stage—the tasteless 
hotchpotch with which he credits John 
Hollingshead. The fact that ‘ Practical 
John” secured at the Gaiety one of the 
chief fortunes of the Victorian era is a 
commentary on the stage; for he was a 
plain and avowed Philistine, as our author 
shows. His legacy to the drama was the 
exploitation of legs, and Mr. Hibbert, a 
master of paraphrase, has some references 
to the shadiest side of the “ man about 
town.”’ We wish that he had given us his 
views of the great and unimpeachable 
combination of Gilbert and Sullivan. It 
has been discussed in print, of course, more 
than once ; still, that does not exclude the 
exercise of criticism by a competent hand. 

We come here and there on various in- 
stances of outspoken retorts or objections 
to critics by exasperated actors ; but they 
have afterwards seen the folly and futility 
of their outbursts. Even a bad notice is 
worth more as an advertisement than the 
price of a seat in a theatre, and a “ con- 
spiracy of silence ’’ would ruin the fortunes 
of any play nowadays, not to speak of a 
number of dressmakers, press agents, and 
other tradesmen. One sign of improve- 
ment in the music-halls which, we think, 
Mr. Hibbert does not mention, is the 
successful introduction of violinists (some- 
times, it is true, disguised as tramps), 
and parties of serious singers and players, 
as a variation on the humours of the red- 
nosed comedian and the frisky soubrette. 
We hope, too, that the notorious failures 
of English opera will soon be obliterated 
by present successes. That vast, many- 
headed crowd which is called “ the public ” 
has more taste than managers and ex- 
ploiters seem to think. 
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The King’s Men. By John Palmer. 
(Martin Secker, 6s.) 


Two exceptions may be taken to this 
book: first, to its title; and secondly, 
whether the lessons it seeks to convey 
are legitimately introduced under the guise 
of a novel. As for the title, the term 
“King’s Men” is obviously used in the 
sense every one expresses who now 
joins in the National Anthem. Many of 
those who willingly acknowledge the King 
asa personal symbol of our national unity, 
with quite the reverse of any feeling of 
disrespect for the personality of the 
King, regret that he does not take the 
present opportune moment to sever 
himself for good from those old traditions 
of state functions which he has probably 
been only too glad to abandon in this 
time of national stress. We have 
alluded to the second cause for exception 
so often without being able to come to 
any definite decision that we will only say 
that Mr. Palmer is obviously capable of 
writing an excellent appeal to the young 
manhood of the nation, but whether he 
could arouse their interest in it is very | 
questionable. 

‘ The King’s Men ’ deals with a coterie of 
dilettante men of military age and the effect 
the war has upon them. They are evidently 
of the type which only such a glaring 
tragedy would affect. An incident in 
pre-war days recurs to our memory 
in reading of one of this type. A 
hobbledehoy had deigned to express 
his approval of the peaceful picketing of 
the House of Commons by Mrs. Despard’s 
adherents. When we expressed our sur- 
prise at his taking any interest in the 
Suffrage movement, he informed us that 
he had done so for a long time past. But 
on our probing him with a view to find out 
how his interest had been excited, he at 
length acknowledged that it was the 
militant raids on the House which had 
aroused his anger—and interest ! 

It will be quite sufficient if we give 
Mr. Palmer’s description of one of his 
characters :— 


“Henry was an extremely able young 
man, who had hitherto successfully avoided 
hard thinking or any very clear idea as to 
what precisely he stood for. He had 
expensive tastes; and was not tempted to 
probe into the sources of his father’s enor- 
mous wealth. He dignified the obvious 
cynicism of his father’s policy in their joint 
commercial undertakings by decking it in 
the fine, bold phrases of a dashing philosophy 
idly collected. He studied the great oppor- 
tunists of history. He liked to think of 
himself as an industrial Cesar crossing moral 
Rubicons. He saw himself winning practi- 
cally beneficent triumphs over sentimental 
opponents whose timid altruism courted 
defeat from a bravely unscrupulous man of 
the hour. He studied the careers of the | 
great Italian captains of the Renaissance, 
quoting Macchiavelli and Nietzsche. By | 
this means, though he was quite a nice | 
young man, he contrived to be a faithful 
partner and disciple of his father without | 
being uneasy in his conscience.” 





Mr. Palmer is most effective, we | 
think, when he simply states facts and | 
allows them to speak for themselves. | 


In one form or another his denunciations 
cover the blatant vulgarity and truculence 
of our “ voluntary ” recruiting system and 
an industrial “system” which is now 
being widely deprecated. 

In one place Mr. Palmer seems woe- 
fully superficial. A young officer going 
to the front ri ks a child being born out 
of wedlock. The author appreciates the 
cruelty of a system which afflicts the 
illegitimate ; but in holding up the dead 
man for unmodified adulation—things 
being as they are—he ignores the need 
for a proper sense of the responsibility of 
parentage. A far more powerful bit of work 
is the drawing of the young man who had 
taken a wife “ whose beauty and genius 
was for him alone.” Like the other men 
depicted, he came to a wider view after 
much personal perturbation, which ended 
with the following enlightening questions : 


“““T mean why cannot we be satisfied 
with all this? Is it because we have never 
paid for it? Is it because we have never 
risked or suffered anything ?’ ” 

The best study of all, however, is that of 
the man who found his duty in stopping at 
home and educating the public through a 
weekly paper started by a resigned Junior 
Whip. Especially good are those portions 
of the book dealing with France, where 
this man was sent by his chief in order 
that he might the better appreciate that 
his place was not in the fighting line. 


“ Each day he felt himself more and more 
remote from the heart-searching and_per- 
plexity which at that time distracted the 
English public. In Paris he came into 
touch with a people which had made 
definite terms with the war. Every man 
he met had a fixed duty and position. In 
place of the interrogation, public and private, 
which in England was pressing continually 
upon the country’s nerves, John found in 
Paris an atmosphere of settlement, and a 
hopefulness grounded on the dependable 
war sense of a nation for whom defeating the 
enemy was its business and daily bread.” 


The reading of this part caused us to 
wonder how long we shall have to wait 
for fresh posters asking civilians the 
question, ““ And what did you do, Daddie, 
during the Great War ? ” 

The book ends on a badly forced note, a 
disposition which is apparent elsewhere, 
but that is not a blemish which should 
dissuade any one from reading a thoroughly 
sound piece of work. 








MORE RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


THE desire to suffer is a reaction which, 
so long as the conscience remains sensitive, 
is bound to occur when the comfort or 
luxury of the few and the acute misery 
of the masses exist side by side in marked 
contrast. When the sentiment of pity 
is combined with a sense of impotent 





The Flight from the Cross. By Osip Duimov, 
Translated by G. M. Foakes. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net.) 

The Golloviev Family. By N. E. Shchedrin. 
Translated by Athelstan Ridgway. (Jar- 
rold & Sons, 6s.) 





despair, the ideal of vicarious suffering 
becomes attractive and welcome. This 
gospel, almost foreign to our literature, 
but now familiar through the work of 
Dostoevsky, pervades the novel by 
Duimov before us. ** People are marked 
out from one another,” says Sergei, ‘ not 
by intelligence, ability of character, but 
simply by their attitude to the Cross.” 

‘The Flight from the Cross’ is more 
than a picture of the Russian Intelli- 
gentsia. As a Foreword explains, it “is 
very indicative of modern life in England, 
with its various cults and hypocrisies, its 
pretence to Higher Thought alongside of the 
most sordid details of human existence.” 
The record of these sordid details led one 
reviewer to return the book, saying that, 
if he consented to wade through any 
more dirt in the hope of finding some 
good, he would have to justify Germany’s 
action towards Belgium. The book may 
remind some readers of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
‘Fraternity.’ The principal characters 
have in common a vague sense of unrest ; 
but the inspiration drawn from the elo- 
quent Master round whom they gather is 
unreal, and the dissatisfaction is fruitless. 
One by one they abandon their ideals, to 
an insufferable pride, or to follow their own 
selfish whims. The Master, cold and pro- 
foundly egotistic, is a brilliant creation ; 
but Elena, a student at the University, 
is perhaps the most interesting character. 
Her uneasiness is the genuine sign of an 
awakening social conscience. A victim 
of her own self-pity, she, too, fails as 
miserably as the rest. 


But if the impression of the Russian 
aristocracy given by ‘ The Flight from the 
Cross’ is uninspiring, that of ‘The 
Gollovlev Family ’ is even less attractive. 
Here the nobility is shorn of any pretence 
either to culture or to lofty aspirations. 
The history of the family is a record of 
avarice, vice, and profligacy. Altogether 
it is intensely dull. 

Though the story deals with the period 
during which serfdom was abolished, 
there is no detailed portraiture of peasant 
life; but we get some insight into the 
light in which the muzhik is viewed by 
his master. The muzhik, sharing that 
quality of contentment which characterizes 
the rustic temperament all over the world, 
has been the victim of much sentimental 
extravagance on the part of English 
writers, and some have maintained that 
Russian Society, beneath the corruption 
of its institutions, is pervaded by an un- 
paralleled sense of liberty, equality, and 
brotherhood. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to detect in the dying regret which 
Vladimiritch expresses at the impending 
emancipation of the serf any suggestion 
of brotherly feeling. “Lord, I thank 
Thee,” he prays, ‘that Thou dost not let 
me appear before Thee among a body of 
serfs.” One is reminded of the more 
poignant utterance of the Count in Aksa- 
kov’s comedy: “They exist in order 
that we, the educated people, may enjoy 
the pleasures of civilization....ils ne 
sont bons qu’a ga, et c’est encore trop 
d’honneur pour eux.” 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 
—¥>—- 


A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 





GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAZDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Barnsley Public Library. BrstiocrapHicaL List or Books, PAM- 
PHLETS, AND ARTICLES CONNECTED WITH BARNSLEY AND THE 


IMMEDIATE DIstRIct ; compiled by Frank J. Taylor. Barnsley, 
Public Library Committee, 1916. 10 in. 35 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 
015.4274 


A classified and annotated list of manuscripts, books, pamphlets, 
&c., of local interest on account of the author, printer, or subject. 
The list has been prepared as a handbook to an exhibition of local 
literature held to celebrate the twenty-fifth year of the Barnsley 
Public Library. 


Canada. Toronto Public Reference Library. Booxs AND PAMPHLETS 
PUBLISHED IN CANADA, up to the year 1837, copies of which are 
in the Public Reference Library, Toronto, Canada. Toronto, 
Public Library, 1916. 9 in. 76 pp. paper. 015.7 

The first contribution to a projected series dealing with Canadian 
bibliography. The list has been compiled by Miss Frances Station, 


*Tho English Catalogue of Books for 1915 ; 79th year of issue. Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, 1916. 10 in. 339 pp., 7/6 n. 015.42 
This admirable work is prefaced by an analysis of books published 
during 1915, from which we learn that the total recorded is 872 
below the total for 1914. The largest decrease, 419, is in fiction, 
books on science and technology being also much affected; but an 
increase is recorded in history, geography, philosophy, philology, 
agriculture, business, fine arts, and military and naval subjects. 


Foster (Stephen Collins). 


Whittlesey (Walter R.) and Sonneck (0. G.). CatTaLoGuE or First 


EDITIONS OF STEPHEN C. Foster (Library of Congress). Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 79 pp. indexes. 
013.973 


This is an almost complete catalogue of the first editions of a 
popular American song-writer of the last century, with descriptive 
notes for collectors. 


map Mommgages List, 1916. Layton [1916]. 7} in. 178 pp. paper, 
6d. 072 


This has not been brought quite up to date, for The Standard is 
given as a London daily, The Atheneum as a weekly, and The 
Economic Review, which was suspended several months ago, as a 
quarterly. 


*Hauser (Henri). Les Sources pe L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 16E 
SIECLE (1494-1610): tome 4, Henri IV. (1589-1610) [Manuels 
de bibliographie historique, 3]. Paris, Picard, 1915. 9 in. 
242 pp. paper, 5 fr. 016.944 

Covers the period between the last months of Henri III. and the 

death of Henri IV. 


Library of Congress. A List or AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
PRINTED IN 1913 ; prepared by Alida M. Stephens. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1914. 9 in. 133 pp. 013.37873 


Library of Congress. A List oF AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
PRINTED IN 1914; prepared by Alida[M.] Stephens. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915. 9 in. 157 pp. 013.37873 


*The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide : 71st annual 

issue. Mitchell, 1916. 11 in. 649 pp., 2/ 070 

7 ‘ia paragraph in ‘Notes and News’ (Atheneum, April, 1916, 
p- 164. 


*Pollak (Gustav), ed. Firry YEARS oF AMERICAN IDEALISM: the 
New York ‘Nation,’ 1865-1915—selections and comments. 
Boston, Houghton & Mifflin, 1915. 9 in. 477 pp. index, 11/ n. 

071 

This commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of The Nation, the 
veteran contributor Gustav Pollak sketching the history of the 
payer, which, he says, “has consistently stood for a healthy idealism 
in public affairs”’ (84 pp.), reprinting its comments on questions of 
the day from 1865 to 1915 (147 pp.), and giving a series of repre- 
sentative essays by Godkin, William James, Carl Schurz, Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson, &c. (223 pp.). 








Prisoners’ Pie. Ruhleben, Engldnderlager, 1916. 11 in. about 50 pp. 
ill. 050 
Education—hinted at in the rhymed preface, and aimed at in the 
allocation of possible profits from sales—is distinctly evident in the 
composition of this unique publication. We imagine that Mr. Leigh 
Henry and his friends have enjoyed—not to say, indulged—them- 
selves, to judge from the various little ‘‘ Cubist’’ effusions that 
figure among the ye BE peng and picturesque effusions, for all 
that—and the touch of what we may perhaps call ‘‘ Neo-mystery ” 
in Mr. Henry’s ‘ Rondeau of Despair’ and ‘ O, Touch us not.’ Also 
in the more serious sketches and little stories there is a distinct flavour 
of eclecticism which will puzzle the ordinary reader. The balance 
is, however, restored by the numerous excellent caricatures and 
witty articles. ‘Ease and Disease’ is an admirable specimen of 
interlinear comment on modernity, as is ‘Spies’ on present-day 
warfare ; indeed, we fancy that the censorial eye must have closed 
for a moment on these two items. ‘The Naughty Book’ is also 
amusing, and the ‘ Scotch Ghost’ makes, perhaps, an original point. 
Apart, however, from any criticism of the work as such, we rejoice 
in the energy and cheerfulness it shows. Ruhleben is, we believe, 
more tolerable than most prison-camps ; it has none of the infamy 
revealed at Wittenberg ; but et best a prisoner’s life in Germany is 
unenviable, and those who can not merely endure it, but even make 
fun and mental profit out of it, deserve our fullest admiration. 


*United States. Library of Congress. CrassiricaTiIon Cuass A: 
GENERAL Works, PotyGraPpHy. GR: FoLk-LoRE; GT: 
MANNERS AND Customs (completing Class G: Geography, 
Anthropology, Sports, and Games). HT: Socrat Groups, 
ComMUNITIES, CLASSES, Races (completing Class H: Social 
Sciences). Class C: AUXILIARY SCIENCES OF HisToRY. ;Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1915. 4 parts. 63+443+24+ 
176 pp., 10 ¢., 5 ¢., 5 ¢., 25 c. 025.4 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Burnet (Prof. John). THE Socratic DocTRINE OF THE SOvi. 
(British Academy, Second Annual Philosophical Lecture, Henriette 
Hertz Trust). Milford [1916]. 10 in. 27 pp. pamphlet, 1/6 n. 

128 


The lecturer traces the various meanings given to the word Yvy) 
by Greek writers, and maintains that Socrates “‘ was the first to say 
that the normal consciousness was the true self.”’ 


Coleridge (Stephen). VivisecTion : a heartless science. Lane, 1916. 
74 in. 254 pp. appendixes, index, 5/ n. 194.4 
A strong denunciation of vivisection. 


Cox (Katherine), Hauntep Royatrizs. 
135 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

A collection of stories of ghosts that have haunted royal houses, 
such as the ‘‘ White Lady ’”’ of the Hohenzollerns, the “‘ Red Man” of 
the Tuileries, and the ghosts of Hampton Court and Windsor Castle. 
It includes stories of premonitions, omens, and dreams. 


De Steiger (Isabelle). SureRHUMANITY: a suggestive enquiry into 
the mystic and material meaning of the Christian word Regenera- 
tion. Elliot Stock, 1916. 8 in. 176 pp., 2/6 n. 149.3 

Regeneration is the “Hermetic Doctrine” teaching humanity 
how to rise from mortality to superhumanity. The book was written 
in 1912 for The Path, notes and a preface being added in 1915 on 
account of the war. 


Gates (Arthur I.). DiurNat VARIATIONS IN MEMORY AND ASSOCIA- 
TION (University of California Publications in Psychology). 
Berkeley, University of California Press [1916]. 10 in. 22 pp. 
pamphlet, 20 c. 154 


*Hiigel (Baron Friedrich yon). THe GERMAN SOUL IN ITs ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS ETHICS AND CHRISTIANITY, THE STATE, AND WAR: 
two studies. Dent, 1916. 74 in. 223 pp. index, 2/6 n. 172.4 
Two studies of the German mind, reprinted from The Church 
Quarterly Review and The Quest, with an amplification of the argument 
connecting early Protestant Puritanism and our present-day gigantic 
Capitalism and Industrialism. The author deprecates, in opposition 
to Cramb, any wholesale imitation of Germany’s methods of organiz- 
ing, also too violent anti-Germanism. 


McClure (Edmund). Srrrirvaism: a historical and critical sketch ; 
with a preface by the Archdeacon of Bristol]. 74 in. 64 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 133.9 

A sketch of the efforts that have been made from the earliest times 
to communicate with the dead. 


Sellars (Roy Wood). Criticat REALISM: a study of the nature and 

conditions of knowledge. Chicago, Rand McNally (1916). 

8} in. 293 pp. 121 

A study of the essential bases of epistemology, summarizing the 

results of “‘ many years of teaching and of hard and pretty constant 

thinking.” The author claims to have “ outflanked ’’ Berkeley by 

establishing a “triad consisting of subject, idea-object (in science 
analysable into propositions), and physical existent.” 


Rider, 1916. 7} in. 
133.1 
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Taylor (I. E.). 
to Mr. Arthur Machen and Mr. Harold Begbie. 
Publishing Society, 1916. 7} in. 53 pp. paper, 1/n. 133.2 

The author of ‘The Latter Days: here considers, from the point 
of view of a theosophist and occultist, the meaning of these much- 
discussed visions, and finds them to be the fulfilment of Biblical 
prophecy. 

Williams (Dr. C.). 
has investigated it. 
pamphlet, 2d. n. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SPIRITUALISM ; by one who 
Jarrold [1916]. 2nd edn. 7} in. 22 pp. 
133.9 


The author, who was at one time a spiritualist, now considers | 


indulgence in séances a “heinous sin” which brings disastrous 
consequences, such as loss of physical, mental, and spiritual health. 


200 RELIGION. 
Aérpatastan and Nirangastan ; or, the Code of the Holy Doctorship and 


the Code of the Divine Service : being the portions of the great | 
Hisparam Nask on the order, the ministry, the officiation, and | 


the equipment of the holy divines of the noble Zarathustrian 
Church ; tr. for the first time, with numerous illustrative notes, 
by Sohrab Jamshedjee Buesara (prepared and published under the 
patronage of the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayat Funds and 
Properties). Bombay, British India Press (Luzac), 1915. 10 in. 
561 pp. index, 16/ n. 295 
This is a translation of the Pahlavi translation of the Hasparam 

Nask, but the basal Avestan text is also transliterated in italics and 

translated. Textual and other explanations are given in foot-notes. 

The introduction deals with the holy ministers of the Zarathustrian 

Church and the grand ritual of the Mazdayasnes. The translator is 

stated by competent scholars to have performed his difficult task 

very efficiently. 

Besant (Annie). THEOSOPHY AND LIFE’s DEEPER PROBLEMS: being 
the four Convention Lectures delivered in Bombay at the fortieth 
anniversary of the Theosophical Society, December, 1915. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House, 1916. 7} in. 
94 pp., 1/6 212 

Four propagandist lectures on our conception of God, the nature 
of man and his relation to the universe, the question of right and 
wrong, and the meaning of brotherhood. 

*Bonnard (G.). LA CONTROVERSE DE MARTIN MARPRELATE, 1588-90: 
épisode de Phistoire littéraire du puritanisme sous Elizabeth. 
Geneva, A. Jullien, 1916. 9} in. 255 pp. appendixes, bibliog., 
4 fr. 285.9 

M. Bonnard utilizes the material furnished by the labours of Arber, 
and Messrs. Bond, McKerrow, Pierce, and Wilson to write a general 
history of the Martin Marprelate controversy, from the double point 
of view of literary and religious history. He points out that no 
such history has been written hitherto, with the exception of 

Maskell’s brief work published in 1845, and that even the chapter in 

‘The Cambridge History of English Literature’ concerns itself 

exclusively with the literary aspects. He makes no claim to original 

discoveries, but has studied the tracts themselves and other docu- 
ments with thoroughness, coming to some different conclusions from 
those of his predecessors. 

*Box (George Herbert), THe Vircin BrirtH or Jesus: a critical 
examination of the Gospel narratives of the Nativity, and other 
New Testament and early Christian evidence, and the alleged 
influence of heathen ideas ; with a foreword by the Lord Bishop 
of London. Pitman, 1916. 7} in. 265 pp. appendixes, index, 
5/ n. 232.1 


The writer shows how the story of the Virgin-birth arose in the | 
Judzo-Christian atmosphere, and could not have originated in a | 


heathen myth. 


*Briggs (Charles Augustus), Hisrory or THE Stupy OF THEOLOGY; | 


prepared for publication by his daughter, Emilie Grace Briggs. 
Duckworth [1916]. 2 vols. 448 pp. bibliogr. index, 5/ n. 207 
Dr. Briggs gave a course of lectures (1912-13) in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, some of which were incompletely 
drafted, while all required supplementary material. A great deal of 
revision had to be done, and additions to be made, from his notes 
and from his other works. Dr. Briggs was famous for his fervency 
and inspiration as a teacher. 
Cameron (Henry P.). History or THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Gardner, 1916. 2nd edn. 7} in. 180 pp., 2/ n. 220.5 
This popular and useful little book was first published in 1885. 
Canterbury Books. Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 26. Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul, 1916. 5 in. 16+32+32+48+32+32 pp. 
paper, 1d. each. 244 
These booklets include ‘The Wedding Guest: a Word to those 
about to Marry,’ by the Rev. B. M. Hancock ; ‘ Forty Days of Lent 
from Avrillon’ ; and selections from Dr. Bigg’s translation of ‘The 
Imitation of Christ.’ 
Daily Readings for Lent from the Bible and the Fathers, gathered from 
the Breviary. Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1916. 6} in. 
77 pp. 244 


ANGELS, SAINTS, AND BOWMEN OF Mons: an answer | 
Theosophical | 


Paisley, | 


*Gray (George Buchanan). THe Forms or HEesBrew Poerry. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 9} in. 313 pp. indexes, 7/6 n. 223 
A critical survey for the student of Hebrew, but furnished with 
translations of the illustrative passages, rendering most of it in- 
telligiblo to the general reader. Dr. Gray thinks our knowledge of 
Hebrew metrical principles still imperfect, but does not present a 
| new theory. He criticizes Sievers and others who have claimed to 
enunciate a complete system. Following Lowth in the view that 
parallelism is the fundamental principle of old Hebrew rhythm, he 
shows that besides metrical diction and prose there was an inter- 
mediate form which he calls “ parallelistic prose,” and he gives a 
| detailed analysis of passages showing that the dominant types of 
| rhythm may be classified as completely balancing rhythm and merely 
| echoing rhythm. 
| Handeock (John). Gop’s Deatincs wirH THE British Empire. 
Cambridge, Deighton & Beil (Beil), 1916. 6} in. 20 pp. limp 
| cloth, 5d. 296 
The writer quotes chapter and text to prove his belief that the 
British Empire is the Kingdom of Israel, and we are God’s chosen 
| people, and considers the interpretation of various prophecies in the 
| Old Testament. 


Hayes (Ernest H.). THe CHILD IN THE Mipst: a guide to new Sunday- 
school methods ; with a foreword by Principal D. L. Ritchie. 
Stoneham, 1916. 7} in. 160 pp., 2/ n. 268 

A helpful little book, containing eminently practical suggestions 
for Sunday-school teachers and parents. 


Howard (M. F.). A Stupy 1s Sympouism. Ticosophical Publishing 

Society, 1916. 7} in. 73 pp. il. 246 

A short historical account of ancient and modern symbols and 
their meanings. 


If Ye Fulfil the Royal Law, by A. H. W. (Canada). Elliot Stock, 1916. 
8 in. 332 pp., 6/ 231.8 
The divine law governing the universe appcars to be identified 
with the law which man is called upon to fulfil, and this, the 
writer thinks, is a chief part of the scheme for our ultimate salvation, 


Jones (Mrs. Hugh), “ A. S. L.’’ Srupres 1v LovE AND DARING. 

Rider, 1916. 74 in. 202 pp., 3/6 n. 225 
A collection of sketches founded on the minor characters in the 

New Testament, the writer’s purpose being ‘‘ to show that Christ’s 

teaching revealed life to us as a great adventure.” 

Kindersley (Fanny K.). ONr-MINUTE READINGS FOR NURSES AND 
PATIENTS : words of comfort for the suffering ; with foreword by 
the Bishop of Worcester. Liliot Stock, 1916. 64 in. 60 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 248 

Kirby (Augusta). THe Way or Peace. Methuen [1916]. 7 in. 
130 pp., 3/6 n. 242 

A little book of meditations on spiritual peace. 

Kruk (Dr. J.), ed. Great RUSSIANS ON THE JEWISH QUESTION : 
articles by Maxim Gorky, L. Ancreieff, Count Tolstoy, Sologoub, 
Prof. Miliukoff, Prince Dolgoroukoff, W. Tskheidze, &e. Workers’ 
League for Jewish Emancipation, 1916, 84 in. 77 pp. paper, / 

2 


These selected articles, taken for the most part from The Shield, 
are written to promote Jewish emancipation in Russia. 


Miller (Joseph). 





ASPECTS OF THE NEW THEOLOGY, PRactTICAL, 


HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, FROM DR. F. Naumann. Elliot Stock, 
1916. 7} in. 276 pp., 3/6 n. 230 


Selections from ‘ God’s Help’ of Dr. Naumann on Holy Scripture 
and Christian doctrine. 

Miller (Joseph). THe CuurcH YEAR OF GRACE, FROM MODERN 
CONTINENTAL DIVINES: sermons for the successive seasons of 
the Church year; vol. 1: ADvEeNT, CHRIstmaAs, EPIPHANY. 
Elliot Stock, 1916. 8 in. 214 pp., 3/6 n. 252.4 

The nature of the debt to Continental divines is not explained. 

The sermons seem to be a series selected from the Rev. J. Miller’s 

own work, 


Nicholson (Zev. William Trevor), THE Mysteries or Gop: some 

subjects connected with Christianity which are sometimes liable 

to be misunderstood. Elliot Stock, 1916. 84 in. 217 pp., 2/6n. 204 

Deals with certain doctrinal questions, such as the Atonement ; 
with problems of the war, and with some eschatological subjects. 


| Practical Prayers. Nos. 20 to 29. Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 
1916. 5 in. 6 pp. each, paper, 4d. each. 264.1 

These booklets include ‘ Confirmation : an Instruction,’ ‘ Mass for 
the Dead,’ ‘ An Office of our Lady,’ ‘ An Office of the Sacred Heart,’ 
‘Stations of the Cross,’ and ‘Ten Minutes at the Front.’ 


The Problem of Evil, by Anglicanus. Elliot Stock, 1916. 7} in. 

87 pp. paper, 1/ n. 231.8 

An explanation of the ancient Christian doctrine of evil, intended 
for those with religious doubts. 
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Rickards (Marcus S. C.). EcHors From THE Propuets. J. Baker 

& Son, 1916. 74 in. 151 pp., 2/6 245 

Hymns and metrical versions of passages in the prophetic books 
of the Bible. 

Spalding (John Howard). THe Krincpom or HEAVEN AS SEEN BY 
SwEDENBORG. Dent, 1916. 74 in. 354 pp., 3/6 n. 289.4 

A study of Swedenborg’s doctrine of the spiritual world. The 
first six chapters were published in 1908 by Messrs. Warne under the 
title ‘The Spiritual World as described in the Writings of Emanuel 

Swedenborg.’ 

Ten Minutes with the Bible—Holy Seasons: brief comments on 
portions of Scripture selected from those appointed in the Church 
Calendar ; by the author of ‘The Steep Ascent,’ with foreword 
by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Elliot Stock, 1916. 
64 in. 96 pp., 1/6 n. 264.031 

For Lent, Holy Week, Easter, and other seasons of the Church’s 
year. 


Venturi (Mme. Emilie Ashurst). Mazzrni’s ForresHADOWINGS OF THE 


Comine FaitH; with introduction by E. F. Richards. Theo- 
sophical Publishing Co., 1916. 8} in. 31 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 
212 


The essential articles of Mazzini’s faith are collected from his 
writings, and applied to problems of the present day. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Anthony (Katharine). Feminism iv GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA: 
Constable, 1916. 8 in. 268 pp. bibliog. index, 4/6 n. 396 
This book, by an American writer, deals with the economic and 
social position of women and children in Germany and Scandinavia. 
It discusses the teaching of Ellen Key and other reformers and 
leaders in the “‘Woman’s Movement,” and includes chapters on 
‘The Mutterschutz Idea,’ ‘ Reclaiming the Illegitimate Child in 

Norway,’ and ‘The Valkyrie Vote.’ 

Bachman (Frank P.). PrincipLes oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND 
THEIR APPLICATION. D. C. Heath (Harrap) [1916]. 74 in. 
313 pp. index, 3/6 n. 372 

Part I. discusses the relation existing between the society and the 
individual, and the nature and psychical development of the child. 

Part Il. seeks to determine tne aim, methods, curriculum, and 

organization of elementary education. The book is intended for use 

in courses upon class-teaching. 

Baden-Powell (Sir Robert). THe Younc Knicurs or THE Empire: 
their code, and further Scout yarns. Pearson, 1916. 8 in. 
210 pp. paper, 1/ n. 369.43 

A collection of stories, many from history, illustrating the Scout’s 
code of honour, and written in a breezy style. 

Bloomfield (M.). YourH, ScHoot, anpD VocaTIon ; with an intro- 
duction by Henry Suzzallo. Harrap [1916]. 7} in. 287 pp. 
bibliog. index, 3/6 n. 370. 

An examination of the social duty of the school to ‘“ find for each 
his effective place in work and citizenship.” 

Brassey (Earl). Work anv Waces: the reward of labour and the 
cost of work, founded on the experiences of the late Mr. Brassey. 
A volume of extracts, revised and partly rewritten. Longmans, 
1916. 74 in. 212 pp., 3/6 n. 331 

‘Work and Wages’ was originally published in 1872 as a sequel 
and supplement to Sir Arthur Helps’s biography of Earl Brassey’s 
father, and is partly reprinted here. The present volume also 
includes a chapter on ‘Foreign Competition: the Comparative 

Efficiency of English and Foreign Labour,’ from a later volume, 

and some reprinted lectures on the labour question. 


Bristol (Lucius Moody). Socian ApapraTion: a study in the 
development of the doctrine of adaptation as a theory of social 
progress ; with a preface by Thomas Nixon Carver. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (Milford), 1915. 9 in. 568 pp. bibliog. 
index, 8/6 n. 301 

Dr. Bristol traces the growth of this concept of social evolution by 
an examination of some sixty writers. He bases his views on the 
axiom that nature is moral, and that our system of morals must 
harmonize with the order of the universe. ‘‘ That moral code which 
works best, which fits the people who follow it to survive by making 
them strong and efficient, is per se the best moral code.”” The index 
gives three references to Bergson, all of which are wrong. 


British Foreign Policy : a scheme of study, by H. C. (Aids to Study, 

No. 3). Council for the Study of International Relations [1916]. 

8} in. 20 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 327.42 

A series of questions and notes suggesting Jines of inquiry and 
topics for discussion in a “* study circle.” 


Burgerstein (Leo). Scoot Hyciene; tr. from the 3rd edn. by 

Beatrice L. Stevenson and Anna L. Osten. Harrap, 1916. 

7} in. 208 pp. ill. diag. index, 3/6 n. 371.7 

This book, by an Austrian professor, contains chapters on the 

planning, lighting, ventilation, and equipment of the school-house, 
on the health of the pupil, medical inspection, &c. 





Campagnac (E. T.). Practica PropiemMs In EpvucatIon, 


part 2. 
Liverpool, Liverpool Booksellers Co., 1916. 8} in. 29 pp. 
pamphlet, 6d. n. 372 


A consideration of the differences between the education provided 
Sy and in secondary schools, and their relations to each 
other. 

Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arithmetics, by a Head Teacher ; 
ed. by W. Woodburn. Bk. 7. Chambers [1916]. 7} in. 
80 pp. paper, 6d. 372.7 

Davies (E. F.). THE FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
Fisher Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 61 pp. il. pamphlet, 2d. 336.3 

A comparison of the German and British loans, &c. 

Easton (H. T.).§ THe Work or A Bank: an elementary text-book 
for bank officials. Effingham Wilson, 1916. 4th edn. 7} in. 
158 pp. index. 332.1 

A handbook describing the various methods of book-keeping in 
banks, and giving specimens of books and forms in use. 
*Fletcher-Vane (Major Sir Francis). THe PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY 

ART FOR OFFICERS OF ALL Ranks. Dent, 1916. 74 in. 
195 pp., 2/6 n. 355 

A handbook on tactics, map-reading, military law, observation, 
&c., for subalterns in the new army. See review, p. 227. 

Fournier (Paul). UN GROUPE DE RECUEILS CANONIQUES ITALIENS 
DES X° ET XI° SréciEs (Extrait des Mémoires de l’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 40). Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1915. 11 in. 123 pp. paper. 348 

An account of various medizval collections of genuine or apocry- 
phal texts, setting forth, in the whole or in part, the canonical _Jegis- 
lation existing at that time. 

Gates (Arthur I.). VARIATIONS IN EFFICIENCY DURING THE Day, 
together with practical effects, sex differences, and correlations 
(University of California Publications in Psychology, vol. 2, 
No. 1). Berkeley, University of California Press [1916]. 10 in. 
156 pp. diag., $1.50 331.015 

A report on an investigation in experimental psychology, carried 
out in three American schools. 

Glotz (Gustave). Le Drorr pes GENS DANS L’ANTIQUITE GRECQUE 
(Extrait des Mémoires présentés par divers Savants a [ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 13). Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1915. 11 in. 17 pp. paper. 341.09 

A study of the original basis of international Jaw—on natural right, 
on customs, and on formal treaties—which is exhibited more clearly 
here than elsewhere through the tendency of the Greek city-states 
to form an Hellenic faquily. 


*Grant (A. J.), and others. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REtatTIons ; by A. J. Grant, J. D. I. Hughes, 
Arthur Greenwood, P. H. Kerr, and F. F. Urquhart. Macmillan, 
1916. 7} in. 215 pp. appendix, index, 2/ n. 327 

These essays were written at the request of the Council for the 

Study of International Relations, and issued to provide it with 6 

textbook for “ study circles’’ and classes. The main headings are : 

‘War and Peace since 1815,’ ‘The Causes of Modern Wars,’ ‘ In- 

ternational Economic Relations,’ ‘International Law,’ ‘ Political 

Relations between Advanced and Backward Peoples,’ ‘ International 

Relations and the Growth of Freedom.’ The writers plead for 

a permanent Court of Arbitration, or at any rate some form of 

international control, but display little expectancy of attaining it. 


*Greenwood (John Henry), A Hanpsoox or INpDusTRIAL LAW: & 
practical legal guide for Trade Union officers and others. 
University of London Press (Hodder d& Stoughton), 1916. 9 in. 
304 pp. indexes, 3/6 n. 338.9 

This book is based upon a series of lectures on industrial law 
delivered at Ruskin College, Oxford. It is an Index of Industrial 

Laws, with a detailed description of the Laws of Contract, Torts and 

Crimes, the legal position of Trades Unions, Trusts and Trustees, 

National Health Insurance, and Compensation in respect of Accidents. 


Greig (G. A.). Women’s Work on THE LAND; with foreword by 
Sir Aiiwyn E. Fellowes. Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 48 pp. il. 
appendixes, pamphlet, 3d. n. 331.4 

A pamphlet discussing how the difficulties in the employment of 
women on the land may be overcome. 


*Hauser (Henri). Les MfTHopES ALLEMANDES D’EXPANSION 
ECONOMIQUE. Paris, Colin, 1915. 74 in. 282 pp., 3fr. 50. 382 
Endeavours to form a precise estimate of German commercial aims, 
methods, and resources, so as to prepare for the economic war that 
will assuredly follow the present struggle. The author, a professor 
at the University of Dijon, is acquainted with Germany and her 
commercial affairs. 


Hearnshaw (F. J. C.). FREEDOM IN SERVICE: six essays on matters 
concerning Britain’s safety and good government. Murray, 
1916. 7} in. 110 pp., 2/6 n. 355.2 

% Six essays advocating universal military service, three of which are 

reprinted from The Morning Post. See review, p. 226. 
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Hollister (Horace A.). HicH ScHoot anp Crass MANAGEMENT ; 
with introduction by Lotus D. Coffman. D.C. Heath (Harrap) 
[1916]. 74 in. 340 pp. index, 3/6 n. 379.171 

A study of the methods and technique of teaching in secondary 
schools by an American inspector of High Schools. 


Imbart de la Tour (Pierre). Ie PANGERMANISME ET LA PHILOSOPHIE 
DE L’ HisTorreE : lettre 4 M. Henri Bergson (Pour la Vérité, 1914- 
1915). Paris, Perrin, 1916. 3rd edn. 7} in. 75 pp., 75 c. 

327.43 

Studies the problem defined in the title from the point of view 

of truth, as opposed to national prejudice and the thirst for self- 
aggrandizement. 


Italy and the Jugoslav Peoples, by “‘ Civis Italicus’’; tr. by G. F. 
Hill (Foreign Series, No. 4). Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations [1916]. 84 in. 31 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 327.45 

This essay appeared last July in the Nuova Antologia, and deals 
with the political, economic, and intellectual relations between Italy 
and the Balkans. 


Kusnetzoff (K. A.). THE Hovusr or ComMMoNnS IN TUDOR AND 
Sruart Times. Publications of the Imperial University of 
Odessa, 1915. 320 pp. 328.42 

English political institutions interest Russians, as Russian novels 
interest us. They may or may not prove to be our contribution to 
the new understanding. This work by a Russian, which may be 
regarded as a sign of the times, and the title of which we have 
rendered into English, is more valuable as a compilation 
than as a commentary. The author has studied books and 
manuscripts at the British Museum and at the Record Office, and, 
although his references alone cover several pages, he confesses to an 
embarrassment of riches which has prevented him from investigating 
documents at Oxford and Cambridge and numerous private and 
public archives. The book is divided into three parts. The first is 
devoted to the efforts of Parliament to establish its judicial sove- 
reignty. The other two deal with the methods of election to 

Parliament: on the one hand, how the House regarded it; on the 

other, how it was regarded by the people. Foot-notes in English, 

and quotations from the original documents, are lavishly supplied. 

What the work lacks, however, is a comprehensive summary co- 

ordinating the great wealth of facts so conscientiously gathered. 

These facts, reconstructed by an imaginative mind, might do a great 

deal not only towards making English ideas understood in Russia, 

but also towards repaying the literary debt we owe her. 


*Leathley (Samuel Arthur), THe History or MARRIAGE AND 
Divorce. Long [1916]. 7} in. 160 pp., 3/6 n. 347.6 
The author traces the growth of the law of marriage and divorce 
from early Hebrew days to the present time, and discusses the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission. 


Le Forestier (R.). Les Intumints pE BAvibRE ET LA FRANC- 
MACGONNERIE ALLEMANDE. Paris, Hachette, 1914. 114 in. 
729 pp. 6 pl. index, paper, 15 fr. 366 

An encyclopedic account of the secret society called the Order of 
the Illuminati, founded in 1776 by a Bavarian professor, which 
made proselytes all over Germany and even in Hungary, and 
numbered among its members Goethe and Herder. A decisive 
influence on the French Revolution was attributed to it. The 
author has drawn his materials from unpublished documents in the 
royal archives of Bavaria, those of the lodge Ernest au Compas de 

Gotha, and the Archives Nationales. He traces the history of 

German Freemasonry from its beginnings to 1780. The book is 

dated 1914 on the title-page, and 1915 on the cover. 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), Marie Adelaide née Belloc. Notep MurpER 
Mysteries. Simpkin d& Marshall [1916]. New edn. 7} in. 
314 pp., 1/ n. 343 
First published in 1914 under the pseudonym of “‘ Philip Curtin.” 
The revival of these causes célébres in a form so closely akin to fiction 
(although the author does not depart from the facts) is not likely to 
serve any excellent purpose ; it would have been far more interesting 
to have some volume after the style of “‘ Great Scottish Trials.” 


Masaryk (Prof. Thomas G.). THe PRoBLEM oF SMALL NATIONS IN 
THE EUROPEAN CRISIS: inaugural lecture at the University of 
London, King’s College (Foreign Series, No. 2). Council for the 
Study of International Relations [1916]. 84 in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 
3d. 327 


The author, now Lecturer at the School for Slavonic Studies in the 
University of London, was formerly a member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, in which he was an outspoken opponent of Prussian methods, 
and a champion of Bosnian and Serbian liberty. 


Moore (Harold E.). Farm Work FoR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 
P. S. King, 1916. 8} in. 31 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 331.818 
The proposals in this pamphlet were placed before the Committee 
appointed by Lord Selborne to consider the question of the settlement 
or employment of discharged soldiers and sailors on the land. 





Morehouse (Frances M.). THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL; with 
introduction by Lotus D. Coffman. D. C. Heath (Harrap) 
{1916}. 7} in. 360 pp. index, 3/6 n. 371.5 

_This book, by an American Supervisor of High School Teaching, 
discusses the theory of discipline, and deals with concrete problems 
of school life. 


*Nasmyth (George). SocraL PRoGRESS AND THE DARWINIAN THEORY : 
a study of force as a factor in human relations ; with an introduc- 
tion by Norman Angell. Putnam, 1916. 17} in. 451 pp. index, 
7/6 n. 301 

A study of Novikov’s work in the application of Darwinism to 
social problems. 


*The Navy League Annual (corrected to Jan. 31, 1916); ed. by Robert 
Yerburgh, assisted by Archibald Hurd and Gerard Fiennes. 
8th year of issue. Murray, 1916. .— 388 pp., 5/n. 359 
The foreword by Mr. Yerburgh and Part 1. constitute nearly 
two hundred pages of current naval history, including articles by Mr. 
Archibald Hurd on ‘The Triumph of Sea Power’ ; Lord Sydenham 
on ‘ The Influence of the British Navy on the Course of the War’ ; 
‘ Aircraft in the War, the French, Russian, Italian, and Japanese 
Navies in the war, ‘ America’s New Armada,’ &c. Part II. gives 
official documents relating to the Navy, and Part III. tables of 
warship losses. The illustrations consist, not, as formerly, of 
drawings by Mr. Oskar Parkes, but of photographs. 


New Zealand. Statistics OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND FOR 
THE YEAR 1914; vol. 2, SHIPPING AND TRADE, compiled from 
returns furnished by Customs Department [by] Malcolm Fraser, 
Government Statistician. Wellington, Mackay, 1915. 13} in. 
492 pp. paper. 319.31 

To be completed in 4 vols. 


Palmer (John McAuley). AN ARMy OF THE PEOPLE: the constitution 

of an effective force of trained citizens. Putnam, 1916. 7} in. 

17@ pp., 5/ n. 353.6 

Major Palmer sets forth in detail a national military system for the 
United States. See review, p. 227. 


*Pease (Edward R.). THe History or THE FasBiIAN SOCIETY. 
Fifield, 1916. 8 in. 288 pp. 12 pors, appendixes, index, 5/ n. 
335.1 
A full, authoritative, and matter-of-fact chronicle by the Secretary 
for the last twenty-five years, tracing the sources of Fabian 
Socialism, and recounting the history of the Society from its early 
days (1883-4) to the present. There is plenty of personal interest 
in the recital, though the official position of Mr. Pease and his im- 
partiality tend to sober down the more exciting episodes ; but the 
facts are there, and the causes of controversy clearly analysed, so 
that the reader can form as piquant and picturesque an idea of 
what took place as he desires. The portraits are interesting. 


Pitt (St. George Lane Fox). THe Purpose or EpvucaTION: an 
examination of the education problem in the light of recent 
psychological research ; with preface by Prof. Emile Boutroux. 
Cambridge University Press, 1916. New edn. 7} in. 174 pp. 
appendix, index, 2/6 n. 370.1 

The first edition was published in 1913, reviews and criticisms of 
which are quoted extensively in an appendix, ‘A Reply to Critics.’ 

See review, p. 228. 


The Public Schools Year-Book : the official book of reference of the 
Headmasters’ Conference ; ed. by H. W. W. Deane and W. A. 
Bulkeley Evans. Year-Book Press [1916]. 74 in. 806 pp. 
index, 5/ n. 379.42 


Re-Bartlett (Mrs. Lucy). Our Nascent Evrore. National Po- 

litical League (St. Catherine Press) [1916]. 64 in. 61 pp. “a 

i) 04 

Three papers : ‘ Conscription : its Philosophic Place,’ ‘ Woman and 

Destiny,’ and ‘Our Nascent Europe.’ The writer makes the usual 

mistake of confusing two different things—conscription and com- 
pulsory military training. 


Rignano (Eugenio), THe War AND THE SETTLEMENT: an Italian 
view ; tr. by A. M. Sanderson Furniss, with a critical introduction 
by Prof. Ramsay Muir (Foreign Series, No. 3). Council for the 
Study of International Relations [1916]. 84 in. 100 pp. roe 
6d. d 

Prof. Ramsay Muir describes this and the other articles on the 
causes of the war by eighteen European scholars, published in 

Scientia, as impartial and the “ most many-sided treatment of the 

war that has yet appeared.” Signor Rignano pleads for intelligent 

international discussion, and concentrates attention on the removal 

of the deeper causes of the war and the conditions necessary for a 

lasting peace. He builds his hopes, not on the expectation of a 

crushing defeat of Germany, but on the universal revulsion from the 

horrors of war. 
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*Rose (J. Holland). NATIONALITY AS A Factor IN MODERN History. 

Rivingtons, 1916. 7} in. 224 pp., 4/6 n. 320.15 

A study and analysis of the varied manifestations of nationality in 
the chief European peoples during the last hundred years. 


Tho Schoolmasters’ Year-Book and Educational Directory, 1916. 
Year-Book Press, 1916. 74 in. 1329 pp. indexes, 12/6 n. 
379.42 
The fourteenth annual issue. 


Seiden Society, vot. 32. Pusrtic Works In MEDL¥VAL Law, vol. 1; 
ed. by C. T. Flower. Quaritch, 1915. 10} in. 38+343 pp- 
appendix, index. 352.617 

Furnishes a mass of documentary information on the maintenance 
of roads, bridges, ditches, rivers, sewers, &c., chiefly in the counties 
of Essex, Gloucester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, and Yorks. 


Siegfried (Dr. Bernhard), REPETITORIUM DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN 
Voixswirtscuarr. Zurich, Fiissli, 1916. 7} in. 92 pp. pam- 
phiet, 3 fr. 314.94 


*Smith (James Haldane). Economic Mora.ism: an essay in con- 
structive economics. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 8 in. 288 pp. 
index, 5/ n. 330 

A study of how an ideal economic framework may be constructed 
at the end of the war, “‘ to ensure justice between man and man under 
the system of wealth production that characterizes modern civiliza- 
tion.” The ideal suggested is based on Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Relative 

Ethics,’ and is limited to economic reconstruction and its ethical 

basis. Tho author is dissatisfied with the Socialist policy summed 

up in the motto Solvitur ambulando, and is alarmed by the drift 
towards Communism. 


*Smith (J. Russell). THe ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
Lippincott [1915]. 8 in. 291 pp. index, 8/6 n. 331 
This textbook is the outcome of a course called ‘ Industrial 
Management’ which is given at the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce in the University of Pennsylvania. Its object is to train 
young men “in the principles that underlie the problems that face 
the works manager.” 


Stamp Collectors’ Annual, 1916; ed. by Percy C. Bishop. Aldine 

‘ublishing Co. [1916]. 74 in. 100 pp. paper, 1/ n. 383 

This issue includes ‘ The Stamps of Hayti,’ by Mr. Fred J. Melville ; 

‘Random Notes on the Stamps of Belgium,’ by Mr. F. E. Wilson ; 

“The Types of Crowns used on British Stamps,’ by Mr. Frank J. 

Robinson ; and a review of the chief new issues of postage stamps in 
1915. 


*Tillyard (Frank). InpustriaL Law. Black, 1916 9 in. 646 pp. 
appendixes, index, 10/ n. 338.942 
A compendious work dealing with the relationship of employers 
and employed, in a practical way, and intended for employers, 
economists, and social workers. The mutual duties of master and 
servant, the Truck Acts, minimum wage legislation, employers’ 
liability, factory and mines legislation, national health and unem- 
ployment insurance, and the law regarding trades unions, are the 
chief topics. Legal principles and the broad lines of Parliamentary 
legislation are set forth in the text, and a selection of enactments 
appear in the appendixes. 


*Waldstein (Sir Charles). ARISTODEMOCRACY FROM THE GREAT WAR 
BACK TO Moses, CHRIST, AND PLATO: an essay. Murray, 1916. 
9 in. 452 pp. appendixes, index, 12/ n. 327 
Sir Charles deprecates pacificist agitation during the war. He 
advocates the subsequent establishment of an ‘“ International 
Court backed by power.” The British Empire must increase its 
military strength and retain unimpaired its command of the sea. 
The United States will probably follow suit, but they have lost one of 
the greatest opportunities in history to affect the course of humanity 
by their failure to protest against the violation of international law 
on the ground, not of national, but of international interests. The 
four parts treat of ‘The Disease of War and its Cure,’ tracing the 
origin of this war in the Bismarckian policy ; ‘The Inadequacy of 
Modern Morals—Nietzsche,’ ‘The Moral Disease and its Cure,’ and 
an ‘ Outline of the Principles of Contemporary Ethics.’ The author 
thinks that “ultimately a new conception of nationality and 
internationality will be ushered in, in which loyalty to the narrower 
relations will in no way prevent loyalty to the wider. It will be the 
Era of Patriotic Internationalism.” 


Walker (F. W.). THE GREAT DEEDS OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
(Wayfarer’s Library: the Story of the Regiments). Dent [1916]. 
7 in. 176 pp. appendixes, 1/ n. 357 

A short history of the deeds of this distinguished regiment. 
West India Committee. Tue Bririsn Sucar INDUSTRY : a memoran- 
dum regarding the possibilities of its development. West India 
Committee [1916]. 84 in. 52 pp. pamphlet 337.3 
Calls attention to our dependence on foreign countries, and urges 
development of the British sugar industry by means of a preferential 








Worsfold (W. Basil). THe Empire on THE ANVIL : being suggestions 
and data for the future government of the British Empire ; 
with a preface by Lord Sydenham of Combe. Smith & Elder 
1916. 8 in. 258 pp. appendix, index, 6/ n. 342.49 

Contains an account of the work of the Imperial Federation League, 
and constructive proposals for a federal constitution for a union of 
white and coloured free states. 

Younghusband (Sir Francis), THe Sense or COMMUNITY : an address 
given before the Quest Society, February, 1916. Williams & 
Norgate, 1916. 8 in. 25 pp. pamphlet, 1/ n. 301 

400 PHILOLOGY. 

*An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary based on the Manuscript Collections of 
the late Joseph Bosworth ; supplement by T. Northcote Toller, 
Part ii.: EORP—GEOLWE. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916, 
11 in. 192 pp. paper, 10/6 n. 429.03 

*Chekhoff (A. P.). A SeLection or Humorovs Srortgs ; ed. by D, 
Bondar (Bondar’s Russian Readers, No. 2). Effingham Wilson, 
1916. 7} in. 83 pp. paper, 2/ n. 491.7 

Hettema (F. Buitenrust) Oupr GLossEN EN HUN BETEERKENIS 
(Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal ex Letterkwnde), 
Ghent, W. Siffer (Nijhoff), 1914. 84 in. 161 pp. paper, 2 fr. 50, 

439.37 


Lecoutere (C.). INLEIDING TOT DE TAALKUNDE EN DE GESCHIEDENIS 
VAN HET NEDERLANDSCH. Brussels, A. Dewitt, 1915. 8} in. 
214 pp. bibliog. index, paper, 3 fr. 50. 439,37 


Magee (E.). Le Livre Buev. Blackie, 1916. 
A supplementary volume to ‘Le Livre Rouge,’ giving simple 
exercises in grammar. 
*Magnus (Leonard A.). A Concise GRAMMAR OF THE RwussIAN 
LancuaGe. Murray, 1916. 74 in. 294 pp., 5/ n. 491.7 
An introductory textbook, well furnished with illustrative phrases, 
Wiener (Leo). ComMENTARY TO THE GERMANIC LAWS AND MEDLEVAL 
Documents. Cambridge, Harvard University Press (Milford), 
1915. 9 in. 614224 pp. indexes, 14/ n. 437.02 
In his study of private and public documents of the Middle Ages, 
Prof. Wiener became convinced that ‘“‘the whole science of modern 
philology needed revision.” One of his “ discoveries’’ was that 
‘there was not a single fact which could be construed as a proof 
that the Gothic documents, as we possess them, were written in the 
fourth century by Ulfilas.’ He has other revolutionary theories, 
most of which are to be dealt with more fully in another volume. 
Wisdom (J. H.) and Murray (Marr). A Pracricat Pocket Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
Russian LANGUAGES, comprising upwards of 5,000 words in 
common use in each language. Melrose [1916]. 64 in. by 3 in. 


144 pp., 6d. n. 491.7 
500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Bassler (Ray S.). BrstioGraPHic INDEx OF AMERICAN ORDOVICIAN 
AND SILURIAN FosslIts, vol. 2 (United States National Museum, 
Bulletin 92). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
10 in. 807 pp. diag. 560 

Caudell (A. N.). THe GENERA OF THE TETTIGINID INSECTS OF THE 
SUBFAMILY RHAPHIDOPHORIN-E FOUND IN AMERICA NORTH OF 
Mexico (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 655-90). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 94 in. 36 pp. 


8 in. 136 pp. il., 2 
44 


ill. pamphlet. 595.7 
Cockerell (T. D. A.). British Foss Insects (Proceedings of the 
U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 469-99). Washington, 


Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 30 pp. plates, pamphlet. 
565.7 


Dall (William Healey). A Review or some BIVALVE SHELLS OF THE 
Group ANATINACEA FROM TERE WEST Coast OF AMERICA 
(Proceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 49, 
pp. 441-56). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
10 in. 16 pp. 594.1 

Dall (William Healey). Norres oN THE SPECIES OF THE MOLLUSCAN 
SuB-GENUS NUCELLA INHABITING THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF 
AMERICA AND ADJACENT ReEcrons (Proceedings of the U.S. 
Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 557-72). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1915. 10in. 15 pp. plates, pamphlet. 594.3 

Donington (G. C.). A Crass-Book oF CHEMISTRY : part 4, METALS. 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 144 pp. index, 2 / 540.2 

The writer aims at providing a practical course, with theoretical 
and descriptive text and revision questions and papers, necessary 
for the Matriculation examination. 

Gilmore (Charles W.). ON THE ForE LIMB OF ALLOSAURUS FRAGILIS 
(Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 501-13). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 13 pp. 
diagrams, pamphlet. 568.19 

A description of the limb and foot of a partial skeleton of & 
carnivorous dinosaur in the Marsh Collection from Canon City, 

Colorado. 
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Gilmore (Charles W.). OsTEOLOGy oF THESCELOSAURUS, an 
orthopodous dinosaur from the Lance formation of Wyoming 
(Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 591-616). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 26 pp. 
diagrams, 4 pl. pamphlet. 568.19 


lansen (H. J.). THe EupHAvusIaceAN CRUSTACEANS OF THE 
ALBATROSS EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES (scientific results 
of the Philippine cruise of the Fisheries steamer Albatross, 1907- 
1910, No. 33; Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, 
pp. 635-54). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
10 in. 19 pp. plate, pamphlet. 595.3 


Marshall (William B.). THreE New SPEcIEs OF ANODONTITES FROM 
Brazit (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 527-9). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 3 pp. 
3 pl. pamphlet. 594.1 

Newell (Lyman C.). GENERAL CHEMISTRY: part 1, PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS ; part 2, EXPERIMENTS. D. C. Heath (Harrap) 
[1916]. 74 in. 416+ 186 pp. diag. appendix, index, 5/ 540.2 

An elementary textbook by an American professor. 

Oberholser (Harry C.). A SyNopsis OF THE RACES OF THE CRESTED 
TERN, THALASSEUS BERGI (LICHTENSTEIN) (Proceedings of the 
U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 515-26). Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 10 in. 12 pp. pl. 598.4 


Pittier (Henry), NEw or NotrewortHy PLANTS FROM COLOMBIA 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 5 (Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, vol. 18, part 4). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 10 in. 31 pp. 24 pl. diag. index, pamphlet. 

581.9728 

Most of the trees and shrubs described belong to the Isthmus 
flora, and several are timber trees. A portion of the paper is 
devoted to a revision of the genera Brownea and Browneopsis, 
founded on material collected by the writer in Darien and Venezuela. 

The Soldier’s Night Guide for Egypt, Arabia, and India, by ‘‘ Pathfinder.” 
Gale & Polden, 1916. 5 in. 15 pp. pamphlet, 3d. n. 520.7 

Gives directions on finding the way at night by the stars. 

Stupart (R. F.) and Patterson (J.) [ed.]. Upper Arr INVESTIGATION 
IN CANADA: part 1, OBSERVATIONS BY REGISTERING BALLOONS 
(Department of Marine and Fisheries, Meteorological Service of 
Canada, M. 8.51). Ottawa, Government Printing Department, 
1915. 94 in. 127 pp. il. diag 533.6 

C nsists mainly of tables of ~ data, of pressure, geopotential, 
and temperature. 

Townsend (Charles H. T.). D1acNoses of New GENERA OF Muscorp 
FLIES FOUNDED ON OLD Species (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. 
Museum, vol. 49, pp. 617-33). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 10 in. 16 pp. pamphlet. 595.77 

Townsend (Charles H. T.). New Nerorropican Muscom FULies 
(Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, pp. 405-40). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 in. 36 pp. 
pamphlet. 595.77 

United States. Smithsonian Institution. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Unirep States Nationa Museum, v. 48. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915. 9 in. 671 pp. plates. 506 

Includes papers by Mr. William Healey Dall, Mr. James Williams 

Gidley, Mr. William Middleton, and Miss Mary J. Rathbun. 

Werner (Alice). THe Bantu Coast TRIBES OF THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. Royal Amnthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland [1916]. 11 in. 29 pp. 2 pl. pamphlet. 

572.96 
The survey embraces the Wapokomo of the Tana Valley and the 
tribes called Wanyika. 

Wherry (Edgar T.). Notes oN ALLOPHANITE, FUCHSITE, AND 
TRIPHYLITE (Proceedings of the U.S. Nat. Museum, vol. 49, 
pp. 463-7). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
10 in. 4 pp. pamphlet. 549.6 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Barton (Frank Townend). How To FILt THE EcGc-BasKET. Jarrold 
[1916]. 7} in. 48 pp. diag. pamplilet, 3d. n. 636.5 
practical little manual on the intensive system of poultry- 
keeping. 
Carr (J. Walter), How to Live Loxe (Methuen’s Health Series). 
Methuen [1916]. 7 in. 122 pp. index, 1/ n. 612.68 
The author shows how a man may, with good sense, care, and a 
— spirit, prolong his life, and deals with rules of general 
e 
*Ed wards (Eileen). MoprerRN PuysicaAL CULTURE FOR WOMEN AND 
GiRLs ; with a chapter on massage by Mr. Alired Peters. 
Melbourne, Lothian Book Publishiivg Co. [1916]. 7} in. = PP. 


A tittle handbook by an Australian t «cher on physical Pig 


containing balance exercises, swimmi:ig movements, gymnastic | 
| sound appreciation of the qualities and features that mark Brahms 


games, medical exercises, &c., which could be practised at home. 





Gallichan (Walter M.). wi niu (MARRIED? ¢ [1916]. 
8} in. 224 pp. index, 7 ax poe 2: pr 613.89 


A book on the problems of pe cone ed celibacy, 

celibacy as @ penalty, the results of celibacy, &t:;"with chapters on 

the remedies, by the author of ‘Modern Woman and How to 

Manage Her.’ 

*Hollander (Bernard). Nervous DisorDERS oF MEN: the modern 
psychological conception of their causes, effects, and rational 


treatment. Kegan Paul, 1916. 7} in. 260 pp. index, 3/6 n. 
616.8 
A companion volume to ‘ Nervous Disorders of Women.’ It deals 


with the treatment of nervous complaints on psychological lines, and 

is based on the author’s own experience. Written in a popular 

style, it gives much useful advice on the commoner ailments. For 
the more obstinate cases electricity and galvanic treatment are 
recommended. 

Jevons (L. C.). PuppiIncs witHout Eacs: the economists’ cookery 
book. Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 47 pp. paper, 3d. n. 641.8 

A number of simple and economical receipts for suet puddings, 

blancmanges, pastries, cakes, &c. 

*Kelynack (T. N.), ed. THE DRINK PROBLEM OF TO-DAY IN ITS 
Mepico-SocioLocicaL Aspects. Methuen[1916]. 9 in. 330 pp. 
index, 7/6 n. 613.81 

A revised and enlarged edition of ‘The Drink Problem,’ published 

1907. The chapters are by thirteen well-known medical writers 

and the editor. 

Pitts (Arthur T.). THE ay OF THE TEETH. Methuen [1916]. 
6} in. 117 pp. 20 diag., 1/ n. 617. 

An instructive little book 4s a dental specialist. 

*Russell (E. J.). MANuRING ror HicgHerR Crop PRODUCTION. 
Cambridge University Press, 1916. 9 in. 69 pp. il. diag. index, 
3/ n. 631.8 

A handbook for farmers on manures and soil-management. 

Terrell (Courtney). Nores ror LecrurEs ON MaP READING AND 
SKETCHING. Gale - Polden [1916]. 2nd edn. 7} in. by 10 in. 
40 pp. il. paper, 1 / 623.71 

The author is an sens in the Inns of Court O.T.C., and has pre- 
pared this book to save the time of those attending his lectures. 

Todd (Col. Campbell), ed. GumpE TO KEEPING CoMPANY ACCOUNTS 
IN THE NEw ARMIES. Gale d Polden [1916]. 7} in. 71 pp. 
paper, 1/6 n. 657 

A useful little book—not official—for officers commanding units 
and companies. 

Wallace (Dr. Robertson). Nervous Disorpers or Mopern Lire: 
their nature, prevention, and cure. Newnes, 1916. 7} in. 
176 pp., 2/6 n. 616.8 

A popular handbook for the layman on “ the structure, functions, 
care, ailments, and treatment of the human nervous organization.” 
700 FINE ARTS. 

Bond (Francis), THE CHANCEL OF ENGLISH CHURCHES: the altar, 
reredos, Lenten veil, communion table, altar rails, houseling 
cloth, piscina, credence, sedilia, aumbry, sacrament house, 
Easter sepulchre, squint, &c. Milford, 1916. 9 in. 284 pp. 
il. bibliog. indexes, 7 /6 n. 723.542 

Boston (U.S.A.). Musewm of Fine Arts. FortietH ANNUAL 

XEPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1915. Boston, Metcalf, 1916. 8} in. 

179 pp. 708.1 

An interesting report of work done and continuing—the opening 

of the Evans Memorial Galleries, notable additions of prints from 

the Ives Sale, and Dr. Reisner’s excavations in Egypt, which have 
gone on in spite of the war. 

Gaudier-Brzeska (Henri). See 920 Brocrapny. 735 

George V., King. H.M. tHE Kinc 1x Kuaxt; after the portrait in 
oils by Bentley Connor. Fine Arts Publishing Co. [1916]. 
27 in. X 18} in., 21 / 769 

A reproduction in monochrome of a portrait of the King painted 
shortly before his last visit to France. It was exhilited at the recent 

British Industries Fair. 

Swarbrick (John). Ropert ADAM AND HIS BROTHERS. See 
920 BroGRAPHY. 709.42 

780 MUSIC. 


Bairstow (Edward C.). Pretupre, Etecy, anp Toccata (Original 
Organ Compositions, No. 7). Augener [1916]. 3}in. 19 pp. 
paper, 2/n. 786.83 

Beethoven (Ludwig van). FUNERAL Marcu; transcribed for Organ 
by A. Eaglefield Hull. Augencr, 1916. 13}in 7 pp. paper, 
1/6 n. 786.44 

Brahms (Johannes). 

*Lee (E. Markham). Braums, TSE MAN AND His Music. Lengnick 
(Sampson Low) [1916]. 73 in. 193 pp. pors. bibliog., 3/6 n. 

780. 943 
A useful little book, compiled with due sense of proportion and 
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apart from many of his fellow-composers. The author points 
out that Brahms, in common with Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart, 
appeals to the intellect rather than the senses or temperament. 
He does well to quote Chaikovsky’s opinion at a time when 
scant justice is done to the very real sense of beauty which Brahms 
possessed, and could express in lofty and perfect style. 

Brahms (Johannes). Soncs or Love: waltzes for pianoforte duet. 


English words by W. G. Rothery. Novello [1916]. 10} in. 
36 pp. paper, 1/ 784.3 
Bridge (Frank). ARABESQUE FOR PIANO. Augener [1916]. 134 in. 
7 pp. 2/n. 786.47 
Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). Isota; arranged by Alex. Roloff. 
Augener, 1916. 134in. 5 pp. paper, 1/6n. 786.47 


Elgar (Sir Edward). For THE FALLEN ; a poem by Laurence Binyon, 
set to music for tenor or soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra 
(The Spirit of England, No. 3). Novello, 1916. 11 in. 25 pp. 
paper, 1/ 784.3 

Elgar (Sir Edward). To Women ; a poem by Laurence Binyon, set 
to music for tenor or soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra (The 
Spirit of England, No. 2). Novello, 1916. 11 in. 10 pp. paper, 
8d. 784.3 


Faning (Eaton). THe Crown or Emprre; for chorus with piano- 
forte and orchestral accompaniment. Words by Frederick 
George Scott. Novello, 1916. 1llin. 8 pp. sheet, 3d. 784.3 


Farjeon (Harry). Frve Pieces ror Prano. Op. 36 (Album Series, 


No. 41). Augener [1916]. 124in. 23 pp. 2/n. 786.47 
Foxell (W. J.). Sotttogqures: 7 pieces for pianoforte solo. Novello 
(1916]. 12in. 21 pp. paper, 2/6n. 786.47 


Kettlewell (Mary). MorHer’s Union Hymn; words by Christian 
Burke. Novello [1916]. 10 in. sheet, ld. 783.9 
King (Oliver). I wit Love THEE, O Lorp: anthem for baritone 
solo and chorus. Novello, 1916. 10} in. 12 pp. sheet, 3d. 783.9 
*Kitson (C. H.). ALLiep Stricr CounTERPOINT. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1916. 7} in. 100 pp., 4/6 n. 781.4 
Lloyd (Charles H.). QueEN Mas: a song for children ; words by 
Thomas Hood. Novello, 1916. 11 in. 8 pp. sheet, 3d. 784.3 
*McEwen (John B.). THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRASING AND ARTICULA- 
TION IN Music. Augener [1916]. 8}in. 75 pp. paper, 2/n. 
781 
A concise statement, for students, of the conclusions reached by 

the author in ‘ The Thought in Music,’ 1912. 

Mazas (Jacques Féréol). 75 Mrtopic AND PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FoR VIOLIN. Op. 36, Book 2, revised and fingered by H. Artok. 
Augener [1916]. 12} in. 46 pp. paper, 1/n. 786.47 

Merkel (Gustav). ALsum or Favourite Pieces, Book I.; ed. and 
fingered by Thomas F. Dunhill (Augener’s Edition, No. 6242a). 
Augener [1916]. 12$in. 31 pp. paper, 1/6n. 786.47 

*Mozart (Wolfgang Amadeus). ViotiIn CoNcERTOS wiITH PIANO- 
FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, ed. by ile Sauret. No. 7958. In a. 
Piano arranged by Henry E. Geehl. Augener [1916]. 12} in. 
32 pp. paper, 1/8 n. 787.1 

Newmarch (Rosa). Russtan Soncs ror British SOLDIERS ; words 
by Rosa Newmarch (Chester Library). J.d W. Chester [1916]. 
7 in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 784.3 

Seven pieces—marches, the Russian National Anthem, &c. 

Novello’s Albums for the Organ. No 7. TWELVE SELECTED 
Pieces (FUNERAL Music). Novello [1916]. 10in. x 14 in. 
52 pp. paper, 3/6 786.8 

*Parry (Sir Charles Hubert Hastings). SEVEN CHORALE PRELUDES, 
2nd set (Original Compositions for the Organ, New Series, 
No. 45). Novello [1916]. 12}in. 42 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 786.83 

Robins (Albert) Wen THE Sun sinks TO REstT: song. Words 
by Samuel Lover. Novello [1916]. 124in. 5 pp. paper, 2/n. 

784.3 

Robson (R. Walker). My BrLovep 1s MINE: anthem for Easter. 
Novello, 1916. 10}in. 11 pp. sheet, 3d. 783.9 

*Roloff (A.), ed. Mopern Scuoot Marcues. In 2 books; selected 
and ed. by A. Roloff (Album Series, Nos. 40a and 408). Augener 
[1916]. 124in. 52 pp., 1/n. ea. 786.44 

*Sharp (Cecil J.), ed. Country Dance Tunes, from ‘ The English 
Dancing Master’ (1650-1728); Sets 7 and 8. Novello, 1916. 
124 in. 24421 pp. paper,j] /6gn. each. 786.45 

*Sharp (Cecil J.). THe Country Dance Book: Part 4, containing 
forty-three country dances from ‘ The English Dancing Master’ 
(1650-1728), described by Cecil J. Sharp and George Butterworth. 
Novello, 1916. 74 in. 104 pp. diag. paper, 2/6. 793 

Twenty Short and Easy Pieces for the Organ by Various Composers. 
Novello [1916]. 10in. x 14 in. 61 pp. paper, 2/6 786.8 

Wollaston (Sir Arthur Naylor). Pracr anp War: areverie, arranged 
as a tone-poem for violin and pianoforte on an original libretto. 
Novello, 1916. 13in. 19+7 pp. paper, 3/ 787.1 








—————— 
790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Allen (James Turney). GREEK AcTING IN THE FirTH CENTURy 
(University of California Publications in Classical Philology 
vol. 2, No. 15). Berkeley, University of California Press, 191g 
11 in. 11 pp. pamphlet. 799 

A description of ancient Greek acting and stage methods. The 
writer maintains that the dramatic presentation was simple ang 
natural, and not, as De Quincey and others have held, statuesque 
and conventional. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Barrés (Maurice). AvuTourR DE JEANNE D’ARc. Paris, Champion, 
1916. 10} in. 90 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50 n. 844.9 
Seven essays on the Maid of Orleans and her heroic mission, 
which are full of eloquent meditation. Evoked by the present war, 
several of them are designed to reveal the mysterious and divine 
forces that create the eternal miracle of Jeanne d’Arc, and to 
maintain the inspiration that keeps the French soldier firm in the 
eternal combat. 


Bataille (Henry), La pivinE TraGépre. Paris, Bibliotheque. 
Charpentier, 1916. 74 in. 362 pp., 3 fr. 50. 841.9 
The first part of a series of verses depicting the war in its varied 
aspects. The remainder are not to be expected until the last act of 
the tragedy is over. Throughout the series the author has striven 
to seek and unite the two great forces, human and divine, upon which 
all the undertakings which have made history are founded. 


*Bernbaum (Ernest). THE DRAMA OF SENSIBILITY: a sketch of the 
history of English sentimental comedy and domestic tragedy, 
1696-1780. Ginn, 1915. 8 in. 298 pp. index, 8/6 n. 822.56 

The third volume of “ Harvard Studies in English.’ The principal 
dramatists taken as examples are Lillo, Kelly, Goldsmith, Mrs. 

Griffith, Cumberland, and Sheridan. 


Bossert (A.). UN Prussren Listéret: Herder, sa vie et son ceuvie 
Hachette, 1916. 7} in. 206 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 31.64 
This timely study of one of the great figures of older 
Germany is designed, primarily, to condemn the doctrines of modern 
* Kultur” through the mouth of a cultured Prussian. M. Bossert 
translates a passage from Herder’s ‘Briefe zu Bef6rderung 
der Humanitat’ as follows: “La guerre, quand elle n’est pas 
défensive, quand elle est portée follement chez des voisins tranquilles, 
est une entreprise au plus haut point bestiale ; elle ne répand pas 
seulement la dévastation et la mort chez la nation attaquée, mais 
elle immole encore gratuitement celle qui attaque.” Herder was 
too enlightened a Prussian to rest content under the autocratic rule 
of Frederick the Great. He left Prussia at the age of 20, and never 
returned. He made his home at the brilliant court of Weimar, 
where he, Wieland, and Goethe formed a literary triumvirate. 


Carlyle (Thomas). SELEcTIONS FROM CARLYLE: Sartor Resartus; 
The French Revolution ; Past and Present ; ed. with introd. and 
notes by Samuel B. Hemingway and Charles Seymour. D. C. 
Heath (Harrap) [1916]. 74 in. 282 pp. appendix, 2/6 824.82 

The introduction deals with the circumstances in which Carlyle 
wrote and published these three books, and briefly discusses them. 

The extracts form a continuous but condensed epitome with con- 

necting paragraphs, and there are explanatory foot-notes. 


Chénier (André Marie de). Posters; introduction par Emile 
Faguet. Nelson [1916]. 6 in. 384 pp. 1 fr. n. (10d.). 841.56 


Deferrari (Roy J.). Luctan’s Atticism: the morphology of the 

verb. Princeton University Press (Milford), 1916. 10 in 

95 pp. index, paper, 75 c. n. 888.7 

A dissertation presented to the Faculty of Princeton University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Elias (Edith L.), ed. ENoeiisn LIrerRAtuRE IN PROSE AND VERSE, 

FROM COWPER TO LANDOR. Harrap, 1916. 74 in. 191 pp., 1/6 

820.8 

Half-a-dozen extracts or short poems on an average from twenty- 
two poets and prose writers. 


Five Russian Plays, with one from the Ukrainian ; tr. from the originals 
with an introduction by C. E. Bechhofer. Kegan Paul, 1916. 
7} in. 189 pp., 3/6 n. 891.72 

Contains ‘A Merry Death’ and ‘The Beautiful Despot,’ by 

Nicholas Evréinov ; ‘The Choice of a Tutor,’ by Denis von Vizin; 

‘The Wedding’ and ‘The Jubilee,’ by Anton Chéhov; and ‘The 

Babylonian Captivity, by Lésya Ukréinka. Five are reprinted 

from The New Age. 

Ford (John). *Tis Prry SHe’s A WHORE; and THE BROKEN HEART; 
ed. by 8S. P. Sherman (Belles-Lettres Series, section 3, English 
Drama). D. C. Heath (Harrap) [1916]. 6 in. 56+ 287 pp. 
bibliog. glossary, 2/6 n. 822.38 

The introduction gives a critical appreciation of Ford’s work as 4 
dramatist and his place in literature. 
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The poet reveals a delight, almost pagan in its quality, in the sun, 
nature generally, and the beauty of the human body. Most of the 
pieces are written in alexandrines. 


Gosse (Edmund). Inrer Arma: being essays written in time of war. 
Heinemann, 1916. 74 in. 264 pp. index, 6/ n. 824.9 
Contains ‘War and Literature,’ ‘The Unity of France,’ ‘The 
Desecration of French Monuments,’ ‘ The Napoleonic Wars in English 
Poetry,’ ‘ War Poetry in France,’ ‘ A French Satirist in England,’ and 
‘The Neutrality of Sweden,’ all of which were originally contributed 
to The Edinburgh Review. 


Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin. 
THE NUZHAT-AL-QULUB; ed. by Guy le Strange. 
GRAPHY, April, p. 197. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL PART OF 
891.55 


*Jacks (Lawrence Pearsall). From THE Human END: a collection 
of essays. Williams d& Norgate, 1916. 74 in. 206 pp., 2/6 n. 
824.9 

An analysis of the spirit of the age. 


*Jones (Edmund D.), ed. EnGiisH Critica Essays: nineteenth 
century (World’s Classics, No. 206). Milford [1916]. 6 in. 
618 pp., 1/3 n. 


last century. It opens with Wordsworth’s preface to the second 
edition of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’; and includes essays by Coleridge, 


Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry,’ of considerable length. 
criticism is represented by Emerson and Lowell. 


*Krapp (George Philip). THe Risz or EnGiisn LITERARY PROSE. 
New York, Oxford University Press (Milford), 1915. 74 in. 
564 pp. index, 6/6 n. 820.9 

Begins with the latter half of the fourteenth century, and ends 
with the first quarter of the seventeenth, thus tracing the develop- 
ment of prose in modern English so far as it is exemplified by Bacon 
and his contemporaries. Prof. Krapp correlates the evolution of 
prose as “‘the golden mean of expression”? with the growth of 
the English mind. His treatment is full, though he gives few 
biographical or bibliographical details. His illustrative examples 
are quite short, and a companion volume of passages is a desideratum. 


Le Roux (Theodorus). De RicHarpDO BENTLEIO ATQUE DE RATIONE 
EIus Critica. Amsterdam, Swets & Zeitlinger [1916]. 9 in. 
60 pp. paper. 870.7 


Llueretius Carus (Titus). De Rerum Natura: Lucréce de la Nature ; 
livre 4me, Introduction, Texte, Traduction, et Notes, par 
Alfred Ernout. Paris, Klincksieck, 1916. 10in.174pp. 871.1 


Manilius Marcus. Astronomicon, liber 3; recensuit et enarravit 
Alfred Edward Housman. Richards, 1916. 8} in. 30+-72 pp. 
diag. index, boards, 4/6 n. 871.5 

The Professor of Latin at Cambridge published editions of the 
first two books of Manilius in 1903 and 1912. The introduction 

(28 pp.) deals historically with the astronomical, chronological, and 

ee questions involved. Variants and glosses are given in 

oot-notes. 


Meigs (Cornelia). THe Steaprast Princess: a play for young 
people. Macmillan, 1916. 


her dream of a fairy prince comes true. 
fancies, owes a good deal to Hans Andersen, and would, we think, 
act well. 


‘Poe (Edgar Allan). Works [with introd. by Chester Noyes 

Greenough] (International Library). Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 

5 vols., 1487 pp. ill. index, 2/6 n. each. 

This is a reprint of the 1849 edition, including appreciations by 
Lowell and N. P. Willis, and the memoir by Rufus W. Griswold. 


Stille (J. M. Th.). Mairres Ecrivatns pU DIX-NEUVIEME SIRCLE: 
esquisse historique de la littérature francaise au X1Xe siécle, 
Groningen, Noordhoff, 1916. 2nd edn. 8} in. 436 pp. bibliog. 

840.8 


Swift (Jonathan). THe Conpuct or THE ALLIEs; ed. with intro- 
duction and notes by C. B. Wheeler. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1916. 7} in. 52+118 pp. maps, index, 2/6 n. 827.52 

The introduction deals with the political events which led 

8wift to write and publish his pamphlet on behalf of peace in 1711. 
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cirard (Pierre). ILA FLAMME AU SOLEIL (8me cahier de la 2me série Taliesin. FAcstMILe AND TEXT OF THE TAL{Es{Nn ; reproduced and 
des Cahiers vaudois). Lausanne, Tarin, 1915. 84 in. 43 pp. ed. by J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Series of Old Welsh Texts, vol. 9).- 
paper, 6d. 841.9 Issued to subscribers only. Llanbedrog, 1910. 10 in. 48+177 pp. 


pl. index. 891.661 
The editor’s introduction deals at length with the historical, topo- 
graphical, and ethnological problems. The ample ‘ Miscellaneous 
Notes’ are mostly textual, and are reinforced with a lot of scribak 
errors. There is also a comprehensive general index. 


Taliesin, Poems rrRoM THE Book or TaLiesin ; ed., amended, and 
tr. by J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Series of Old Welsh Texts, vol. 9b). 
Tremvan, Llanbedrog, 1915. 7} in. 217 pp. appendix. 891.661 

Line-for-line translations printed to face the text, with a short 
introduction giving some account of Taliesin and the MS. The 
translator has spared no pains or study to produce an accurate end’ 


' valuable version. 


See 910 Gro- ' 


820.8 | 
An anthology illustrating English literary criticism during the | 


| Vachell (Horace Annesley). 
Blake, Newman, Carlyle, Bagehot, Pater, &¢., many of them, like | 
American | 


Travers (Hettie). THe Garner. Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 179 pp., 
/6 n. 824.9 
“Thoughts for the Season’s Year,’’ written before the war. Little 
essays and reflections express the happiness and consolation to 
be found in yielding one’s soul to the beauty of Nature in all her 
moods. 


Treble (H. A.), ed. ENGiisH Prost, NARRATIVE, DESCRIPTIVE, AND 
Dramatic (World’s Classics, No. 204). Milford [1916]. 6 in. 
522 pp., 1/3 n. 820.8: 

An anthology of English prose, arranged chronologically, from. 

Sir Thomas Malory to Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE CASE oF LADY CAMBER: a pley in 
four acts. Murray, 1916. 7 in. 131 pp. paper, 1/n. 822.9: 
The play produced at the Savoy Theatre last October. The 
melodramstic villain, Lord Camber, wants his wife to die, and the 


| girl he has compromised is suspected of poisoning her, but innocence 





is adequately rewarded. Two doctors take leading parts. 


Waight (James F.). Swecen. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 
94 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 822.9 
A Shakespearian play of Edward the Confessor’s reign. Swegen, 
eldest son of Earl Godwine, is the favourite candidate for the suc- 
cession. He abducts an abbess, his family are banished through 
Norman influence, but he restores them at the cost of renunciation, 
and departs a broken man. The blank verse is respectable, if 
monotonous, and the prose dialogue of the common people vigorous- 
and racy. Nor is the action without strength and considerable 
pathos. 


Whitmore (Charles Edward), THe SupeERNATURAL IN TRAGEDY. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press (Milford), 1915. 8 in. 

378 pp. bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 808.2 

A thesis presented at Harvard University in 1911 for the Doctorate: 

in Comparative Literature. It opens with a study of the supernatural 

in ancient Greek drama and Seneca, and traces the subject through 

medieval and Elizabethan drama to the modern revival as illustrated 
by the Celtic School, Ibsen, D’ Annunzio, and Maeterlinck. 


Wilson (J. Dover). 
pamphlet 34). 
pamphlet, 1 / 

A charming paper contrasting the old-fashioned and the modern 
attitude to childhood, and drawing a lesson on the vexed problem 


PoETRY AND THE CHILD (English Association, 
English Association, 1916. 94in. 18 Pp 
8 


| of teaching literature from the view that ‘‘ poet and child belong to 


74 in. 87 pp., 2/ n. 812.5 | 

A play in two acts, written in blank verse, of a princess who is | 
found in a ‘‘ Toymaster’s” cottage, and called to a brave part before | 
It contains many pretty | 


811.32 | 


| 
| 


| 


| Bradford (Rev. Edwin Emmanuel). 


| the same species ’’—-the poet is a super-child, a boy who never grows 
' up, with “the child’s faculty of make-believe raised to the n™ 


power.” 


821 ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. 


Boyle (Mary E.). AFTERMATH. Cambridge, Heffer, 1916. 7} in. 
36 pp. pamphlet, 1/ n. 821. 
Thirty sonnets, written in remembrance of the writer’s brother, 
killed in the first month of the war, and meant “to be a private 
memorial of a very wonderful and perfect companionship.” They 
contain some striking lines. 


Lays or LovE AND LIFE. 
Kegan Paul, 1916. 7} in. 163 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
Short stories of the Middle Ages, like ‘ The Forest Boy,’ embodying 

a sort of Oberon legend in the adventures of a Devon youth and the 
famous De Sade, and a number of miscellaneous pieces. The 


| writer’s moral sentiments are edifying ; but it is difficult to see wh 


| he writes in verse, except that he rhymes easily. His diction is 
| aggressively prosaic and even colloquial. 





Doughty (Charles M.). 
161 pp., 5/ n. 
A long poem in blank verse. 


Tue Trrans. Duckworth, 1916. 74 in. 
821.9 
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‘Evans (Donald). Two Deatus IN THE Bronx. Philadelphia, | Sandford (Egbert T.). Brooxpown; anp OTHER PoEMs (Liv, 


Nicholas Brown, 1916. 84 in. 60 pp., $1.00 n. 811.5 

A series of ironical, realistic portraits of profligate men and 

women, in a sordid modern setting. The writer’s most successful 
medium is vers libre, devoid of rhythm. 


“Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson). Frienps. Mathews, 1916. 7} in. 38 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Mr. Gibson is notable among the younger poets for his good 
workmanship, sense of depth and colour, and quick perception of a 
situation. These gifts are fully apparent in his latest book of 
verse, though it is subdued almost throughout with a sense of loss 
and regret. Rupert Brooke has left on Mr. Gibson, as he did, 
apparently, on all his friends, a deep and memorable impression of a 
singularly clear-cut personality. This is well and spontaneously 
expressed in the first of the poems, and the influence of it is apparent 
in most of the others. Even when Mr. Gibson deliberately shakes off 
this mood, he is not free from its traces ; be is humorous, as in ‘ The 
Orphans’ or ‘ The Sweet Tooth,’ or gay, as in the ‘ Girl’s Song,’ but 
the vivid strength and insistence of his earlier work are absent. 
However, these verses are, as a whole, more spontaneous than 
purposeful, as though written casually here and there to embody 
some stray thought rather than working towards any fixed direction ; 
they are the reaction, perhaps, trom ‘ Battle,’ the breathing-space 
from the wer. 


Magedorn (Hermann). Tue Great Maze; aNnpD THE HEART OF 

YourTH: a poem and aplay. Macmillan, 1916. 17} in. 171 pp., 

5/6 n. 811.5 

‘The Great Maze’ is a fluent narrative piece dealing with the 

events leading up to the murder of Agamemnon. The play was 

written for the dedication of an ‘‘ outdoor theatre” at a school in 
Pennsylvania, and is reprinted from The Outlook. 


*Keats (John). Opes, Lyrics, anp SONNETS ; ed. with introduction | 


and notes by M. (Robertson) Hills. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 

1916. 7 in. 152 pp. index, 3/6 n. 821.78 

A companion volume to ‘ Poems published in 1820. The two 

“volumes are intended to contain “ all that poetry on which the fame 
of Keats securely rests.” 


Key (Helen). Broken Music. Mathews, 1916. 6} in. 68 pp. 

pamphlet, 1/ n. 821.9 

Melodious verses on miscellaneous themes : ‘The Angels of Mons,’ 
“K.,” ‘Cornish Contrasts,’ ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ &c. 


Moore (Bernard), Cornish CATCHES; AND OTHER VERSES. 
MacDonald, 1915. New edn. 8 in. 64 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
This second edition bas been held over since January of last year. 
The volume contains some characteristic Cornish songs in dialect, 
interpreting Cornish fisherfolk, as well as miscellaneous verses 
‘revealing the author’s love of the country. 


Oxford and Flanders, by ‘‘ Observer, R.F.C.”’ Oxford, Blackwell, 

1916. 8S in. 40 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

The booklet opens with some light-hearted songs, composed in 

‘Oxford, 1914, which are followed by serious verses recording 

ammpressions of Flanders in 1915, ending with ‘ Marsh Folk,’ written 
in hospital, 1916. 


Porché (Francois). L'’arrfir sur tA Marne. Paris, ‘La Nouvelle 
Frangaise, 1916. 3me édn. 8} in. 63 pp., 1 fr. 25 n. 841.9 
Descriptive poems in various metres arranged in three groups: 
*‘ L’aggression,’ ‘ Paris,’ ‘La bataille. Except for some grandilo- 
quence in depicting the march of the armies, and an occasional 
apostrophe, the writer is even more prosaic in bis methodical 
pursuit of the obvious than the more lyrical type of journalist. The 
rhetoric of these poems apparently composed to order compares ill 
with the genuine poetry of his earlier volume. 


*Porché (Francois), Nous: poémes choisis. Paris, ‘La Revue 
Frangaise, 1916. 2me édn. 8 in. 183 pp., 3 fr. 50. 841.9 
Reflective peoms, first published in July, 1914, with a notice by 
Péguy. The larger number express the poet’s affection for Paris, 
the beauty of its scenery by day and night, the joy, sadness, and 
mystery of its abounding life :— 
Autrefois j’adorais Paris comme une femre. 
“Others are of the provinces and his native town, the homely charm 
of rustic landscapes, quiet domestic life, and the people he loved 
long ago :— 
Avant que l’océan qui vient battre la plage 
Ne les ait pour toujours emportés loin des bords, 
Uh! je voudrais saisir par les cheveux ces morts 
Et les tirer sur la rivage. 


‘M. Porché reminds one of Cowper. He does not write of love—in 


the vulgar sense—but his poetry is all of love—in other senses— 
friendship, home-sickness, the love of place and country. His vers 
libres, ‘ Derriére les faisceaux,’ strike one as unsuccessful attempts to 
express new thoughts and emotions, and have not the winning 
sincerity of the mature poems. 





Books of Georgian Verse.) MacDonald, 1916. 2nd edn. g iy 

60 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

We welcome a second edition (with two additional poems) of the 

verses of this imaginative writer, who describes himself as “ just ay 
ordinary working-man.” 


School Poetry for the Senior Division : seloctions for stages 4, 5, and 4, 

Ralph & Holland [1916]. 74 in. 144 pp. limp cloth, 6d.n. 89) 

A little anthology of well-known poems and extracts, suitable joy 

learning by heart. It includes lyrics, narrative pieces, and _ selec. 
tions from Shakespeare, and is edited with brief foot-notes, 


Shanks (Edward). Poems. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1916. 8 in. 74 pp, 
2/6 n. 821.9 
Consists of ‘ Songs,’ ‘ Pastoral Pieces,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’; 
also ‘ The Winter Soldier, September, 1914—April, 1915,’ rhymes eng 
jingles about the war. The writer is fluent, but, as he says, 
Rhyme with its jingle still betrays, 
or at any rate his ear betrays him, when he rhymes “ possesses ” and 
“kisses,” “‘his” and “ kiss,’ “ spirit’? and ‘‘ merit,’’ ‘‘ shadow” 
and “‘mzadow,” and is content with mechanical rhythms. Ther 
are good things, however—for instance, among the sonnets, the 
restraining form of which is wholesome. 


Tee (Eleanor), ON THE EDGE or THE Eartu. St. Catherine Pregs, 
1916. 7} in. 51 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
A small collection of poems, in which nature is conceived ag 
opening visions to the inward eye of life beyond. The writer's 
mysticism is melodiously expressed. 
Vb. Shrewsbury, Adnitt d& Naunton (Milford), 1916. 74 in. 60 pp, 
I/ 2. 821.9 
| The verses in this little book were written by fifteen members of 
Form Vb. at Shrewsbury School, and are a striking proof that 
English verse composition can be successfully taught and practised 
in schools. 





822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

THE DEATH OF SHAKESPEARE: @ chronicle play in 
two scenes. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 9 in. 24 pp. pamphlet, 
1/ n. 822.9 
Mr. Blair reproduces, with great courage and considerable success, 
a family scene in the parlour of New Place on the eve of Shakespeare's 
death, and another around his bed the following morning, in which 

| Drayton, Jonson, Burbage, and Heminge take part. 


| A Book jof Homage to Shakespeare: to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s death, 1916; ed. by 
Israel Gollanez. Milford, 1916. 114 in. 589 pp. pl. 21/1. 
822.33 

Beginning with some verse by Mr. Thomas Hardy which conveys, 
as usual, an arresting idea, and ending with a somewhat affected 
| epilogue in blank verse by the editor, this handsome book contains 


| 
| Blair (Wilfrid). 
| 
| 


an astonishing variety of comment and eulogy in which every reader 
should surely find something to his taste. Some of the writers of 
verse have clearly turned to it for the occasion, while the prow 
often reduces to a snippet what, we feel, might have be n a striking 
essay. Some of the briefest comments seem to us the best, and the 
whole may serve to arouse fresh interest in an age which has litile 
patience to master elaborate and sustained thought. There are a 
number of contributions in foreign languages as well as a set of Latin 
elegiacs and a Platonic dialogue in Greek. The most original of the 
contributors are Mr. W. H. Davies, who writes about his own work 
instead of Shakespeare’s ; and Dr. W. W. Greg, who maintains that 
in ‘Hamlet’ Claudius did not poison his brother in the manner 
represented, the Ghost’s narrative being a figment of Hamlet’s brain. 


| *Cargill (Alexander), SHAKESPEARE THE PLAYER; AND OTHER 
PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SHAKESPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY. 
Constable, 1916. 10 in. 174 pp. il., appendixes, index, _o . 
| Printed in large handsome type, and well provided with illus 
| trations, this book should serve the purpose of a popular life o! 
| Shakespeare. The author makes no claim to special research, and 
| some of his authorities are not those we should choose ; but his 
conclusions are generally sound and sensible, and he has dealt with 
the most important things in his brief record. His style is somewhat 
journalistic. He suggests that Shakespeare ceased writing 0 
account of “ mental hypersthenia.” The last word is surely wrong, 
| though the idea of ‘exhausted faculties” is, we think, quite 
reasonable. 


Carroll (Armond). 





A PAGEANT AND MASQUE FOR THE SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY. Atlanta Cenire, Drama League of Americ, 
1916. 12 in. by 6 in. 79 pp. 812.5 

The author describes this book as “ the framework upon which 4 
gorgeous spectacle may be constructed.’ He introduces in his niné 
| episodes a list of characters in the plays, as well as contemporary 
| dramatists, but we cannot say that his language justifies his cour@g? 
| in presenting fresh words for immortal characters. 
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MS (Lith | 4 Catalogue of the Shakespeare Exhibition held in the Bodleian 


edn. 8 in, Library to Commemorate the Death of Shakespeare, April 23, 
821.9 1616. Ozford, Bodleian Library, 1916. 10} in. 115 pp. pl. 
nS) Of the appendixes, 5/ n. 822.33 


Just an This Catalogue is admirably produced and annotated, and with its 
s excellent illustrations should prove welcome to any student really 
, 9, and 6, interested in Shakespeare, containing as it does, in a brief and clear 
-T. 821 § form, much expert information concerning his life and the problems 
table ior of his text. The Bodleian collection is a fine one, and is due to the 
nd selec. § jarned scholar Malone. His copy of the First Folio contains the 
tes, very rare earliest state of the Droeshout portrait. There is another 
in. 74 pp Bodleian copy of this Folio which, lost for a while, was returned to 
821.9 § its original home in the Oxford library afew years ago. This shows 
Poems’. § that before the Civil War Oxford students chiefly read * Romeo and 
ymes end Juliet’ and ‘ Julius Cesar.’ Archdeacon Hutton has an ingenious 
8, ron the Oxford associations of Shakespeare, which, so far as 
they can be made out at all, seem to point to St. John’s College. 


ses ” and The Music Student ; ed. by Percy A. Scholes: vol. 8, No. 9, SHAKE- 


shadow ” SPEARE TERCENTENARY. Montague House, Russell Square, 
3. There W.C., 1916. 10 in. 36 pp. il. paper, 4d. n. 822.33 
nets, the A number largely devoted to Shakespearian aspects of music. In 

the opening article the editor suggests that “with Shakespeare 


ne Pregs, music marks activity on a special plane. It is associated in his 
821.9 mind with what, for want of a better term, I may call the super- 
eived ag natural.” But this is not always so. For instance, one of the most 
: WYiter’s beautiful references to music occurs at the beginning of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ where that fantastic amorist, Duke Orsino, demands it. 


2. 60 pp, — Rawnsley (Rev. Canon Hardwicke Drummond). SHAKESPEARE: a 

_ 821.9 Tercentenary sermon. Skeffington, 1916. 84 in. 15 pp. 
mbers of pamphlet, 1/ n. 822.33 
090i tat 
practised Secret Shakespearean Seals: revelations of Rosicrucian Arcana ; 
discoveries in the Shakespeare plays, sonnets, and works, printed 
circa 1586-1740, of “‘ Secreti Sigilli,”’ concealed author’s marks 
and signs by Fratres Rosee Crucis. Nottingham, H. Jenkins, 


oe 1916. 11 in. 88 pp. 73 pl. appendix, 8/9 n. 822.33 
859 5 This strange volume, using letters to indicate numbers, discovers 


throughout the works of Shakespeare and other writers the number 


) suCCE : ‘ Pa : 
sapeeas 287 as a “‘ seal ’’ or special means of identifying Bacon. It discovers 
n which | ther significant numbers ; but the first few pages will be sufficient 


to show the ideas of evidence which appeal to the “ Rosicrucian 
Brothers.” They get their 287 by methods of astonishing variety. 
he three | They count roman and italic words or deduct one or the other, as 
ed. by f they choose ; they play with words in brackets, names of actors, and 
ri 3 wrong page-numbers, and count hyphenated words as one or two. 

- Anything can be made right on such a system. We remark that 
vonveys, § the two mystic numbers printed on the title-page, 157 and 287, 
affected B added together, make 444. Halve this, and add again, and the 
contails # number of the Beast is revealed. Seventy-three plates are included 
y readet § which are marked at the side with the numerical count. It seems to 
riters ai B usa pity that so much time has been wasted on this folly, and still 


16 pros’ F more a pity that it should have been put into the permanency of 
striking rint. 


and the 

as little | Shakespeare (William). A TrisuTe To THE GENIUS oF WILLIAM 
fe a0 6 SHAKESPEARE: being the programme of a performance at 
of Latin Drury Lane Theatre on May 2, 1916, the tercentenary of his 
ul of the death ; humbly offered by the players and their fellow-workers 
rn. work in the kindred arts of music and painting. Macmillan, 1916. 
ins that 11} in. 74 pp. il., 12/ n. 822.33 
; cae A memorial volume, arranged by Sir Frederick Macmillan and 


Sir Edward Poynter. It contains fifty-six reproductions of drawings 
OTHER § and paintings illustrating the plays, and includes Sir Edward 
UALITY. § Poynter’s ‘ The Ides of March,’ Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Sir Herbert 
ri . Tree, and Mr. Jossph Pennell’s ‘ Cloth Fair, Smithfield.’ 

h illus | “Shakespeare (William). Tue Joun Rytanps Liprary, Mav- 


life of CHESTER : Catalogue of an exhibition of the works of Shakespeare, 
ch, and his sources, and the writings of his principal contemporaries ; 
but his with an introductory sketch, and 16 facsimiles. Tercentenary of 
lt. with the death of Shakespeare, 1616, April 23, 1916. Manchester, 
newhat University Press (Longmans), 1916. 9 in. 185 pp.,1/n. 822.33 
ing oD The exhibits include two sets of the four folios, a copy of the 


wrong, § 1609 edition of the Sonnets, and @ selection of contemporary works 
, quite § aad school-books. The Catalogue is prefaced by a * Brief Sketch 
of the Life and Times of Shakespeare.’ 


pes = ‘Shakespeare (William). THe TraGepy or Kine Ricnarp IL; 
— printed for the third time by Valentine Simmes in 1598 ; repro- 





812. duced in facsimile from the unique copy in the Library of 
vhich @ William Augustus White, with an introduction by Alfred W. 
Lis nine Pollard. Quaritch, 1916. 8 in. 104+68 pp., 15/ n. 822.33 
_ mee Mr. Pollard supplies in his learned introduction a full and careful 


view of the relations between the quartos and First Folio of Shake- 
8peare, and the difficulties which demand a measure of conjecture in 








their solution. His view is that stated in his monograph on ‘ Shake- 
ecm Folios and Quartos ’ (1909), and he does not think so highly of 
the First Folio as many Shakespearians. The text of ‘ Richard II.’ 
is examined in detail, and excellent use is made of Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s masterly little book on ‘Shakespearian Punctuation.’ 
The whole, with the finely executed facsimile, forms an admirable 
lesson in Shakespearian scholarship. 


Shakespeare (William). TwrtrrH NicHt, or WHat You WI, 
ed. by R. 8. Wallace (The Australasian Shakespeare). Melbourne, 
Lothian Book - Publishing Co. Thin. 142 pp. appendixes,. 
glossary, 2 / 822.33 

A school edition, with introduction and notes by the Professor of 

English Language and Literature in Melbourne University. The 

annotation is well done. 

Shaweross (Rev. John Peter). THe SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY : 
oo address. Skeffington, 1916. 84 in. 14 pp. pamphlet, 

n. 


822.33: 
Skemp (A. R.). To SHAKESPEARE, APRIL 23RD, 1916. Bristol, 
Arrowsmith [1916]. 6 in. 15 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 821.9 


A meditative rhapsody in blank verse published on behalf of the 
Fund for the Relief of Belgians in Belgium. 


Woodall (Henry). Hamier anp MACBETH, OPPOSITELY INTER- 
PRETIVE. St. Catherine Press [1916]. 7 in. 79 pp. paper, 6d. n. 
822.33 
The author emphasizes the contrast long since made between 
Hamlet and Macbeth, the one too prone to speculate and put 
off action, the other too prone to precipitate the event. The main 
part of the booklet is occupied with the character of Hamlet, which 
is analysed with a good deal of critical subtlety. Especially in 
regard to the Ghost and the attitude of Horatio Mr. Woodall puts 
forward much that is striking and worth consideration. His new 
punctuations are not so satisfactory, and we do not think he is 
justified in referring to “ the Folio, the last edition edited by Shake- 
speare himself.” 
Woods (Mary A.). Srupires in SHAKESPEARE FOR HIS TERCEN- 
TENARY. T'ruslove & Hanson [1916]. 7} in. 176 pp., 3/6 n. 
822.33 
A capital little book, partly derived from papers written for a- 
class of artisans. It is sound and thoughtful not only on the general 
question of Shakespeare’s life, but also on the points illustrated by 
particular plays. 


FICTION. 

Ayres (Ruby M.). Parer Roses. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
7} in. 247 pp., 2/n. 

A novelette with the old and well-worn theme of a disinherited 
heir who, jilted by his lady-love, thereupon contracts a marriage out 
of pique with a circus-girl. A later will of course turns up; the 
mercenary lady endeavours unsuccessfully to win back her former 
lover, and the circus-girl attempts to obliterate herself, thereby 
completely ousting her rival from the hero’s affections. No tender- 
hearted reader need fear the harrowing of his or her feelings—virtue 
triumphs all along the line. 

Bishop (Rev. George Bernard Hamilton). THe BARBARIAN: a 
tale of the Russian front. Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1916. 
7} in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 

A short story of the self-sacrifice of a Russian peasant dying on 
the field, simply and gracefully told. 

Bishop (Rev. George Bernard Hamilton), Sacrrpos IN ASTERNUM : 
a tale of the English priesthood. Society of SS. Peter and Paul,. 
1916. 7} in. 80 pp. il., 1/9 n. 

A tale of the spiritual experiences of an Anglican priest. The 
scenes are laid in England, Belgium, and Russia. 

Bishop (Rev. George Bernard Hamilton). Tates or Muscovy anp 
THE UKRAINE. Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1916. 7} in. 
79 pp. il., 2/6 n. 

Eight short stories illustrating the religious and social life of the 
Little Russians. Congratulations are due to the printer. 


Blyth (James). THE ATONEMENT: a story of modern adventure. 
Ward & Lock, 1916. 74 in. 316 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Blyth has given us here a more interesting book than usuel. 
Love, jealousy, patriotism, smuggling, German espionage and 
attempts (happily frustrated) at invasion, are mixed in generous 
but apt proportions, and seasoned with a touch of witchcraft—hardly 
black magic, but at least white-grey, and, unfortunately, not at all 
convincing. The setting is the Fen country, which Mr. Blyth knows 
intimately. 

*Bourget (Paul). THe Nicur Cometu; tr. by G. Frederic Lees. 
Chatto & Windus, 1916. 7} in. 247 pp., 6/ 843.9" 
See review of the original in Athen., Nov. 6, 1915, p. 329. 
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‘Brady (Cyrus Townsend). THe Istanp or Surprise. Cassell, | *Fielding (Henry), pseud. Sir Alexander Draweansir. Tur Covgyy. 
1916. 7} in. 312 pp 6 / 813.5 GARDEN JOURNAL; ed. by Gerard Edward Jensen. Ney 

An American yarn of the “tall” order. The son of a railroad Haven, Yale University Press (Milford), 1915. 9 in. 685 pp. 
‘magnate contracts a secret marriage with his father’s secretary, on 2 vols. il. index, 21/ n. 823.59 


the eve of a yachting trip to the South Seas. Besides the newly 
married pair, the yacht’s company includes a girl selected by the 
railroad king as a suitable wife for his son. This girl and the young 
couple make an excursion to a coral island, and are storm-stayed by 
a hurricane which drives off the yacht. As the result of a blow on 
the head, all recollection of the past few years vanishes from the 
young man’s mind, and complications ensue when from jealousy 
“both women claim him as their husband. Another convenient blow 
on the head supplies the missing stimulus to the hero’s memory just 
before a party of relatives arrives to rescue the trio from an en- 
counter with savages. The author’s effort to portray the return to 
-primitive life and feeling which results from the unusual! situation of 
Fis characters is crude in the extreme. 


‘Bryant (Marguerite), Mrs. Philip Munn. Fe.iciry Crorron. 
Heinemann [1916]. 74 in. 335 pp., 6/ n. 

If altruism can never be carried too far, it can certainly be exercised 
in a way liable to be deleterious to its objects and purposes. In the 
present case a woman of fine character, after mothering a considerable 
number of young men, seeks to shield the wife of one of them by 
allowing it to be thought that she herself is a morphia-taker. The 
consequent subterfuge and secrecy react adversely on many 
people and cause much trouble. The central character is, 
‘however, very sympathetically portrayed, and the others, if some- 
what shadowy, make up a pleasant story. 


Cameron (Charlotte), Zen1a, Spy in Tocoranp. Laurie [1916]: 
7} in. 192 pp., 6/ 

A romance of the Great War, which is laid in London, Togo- 
Jand, the Cameroons, and what was formerly German South-West 
Africa. Zenia, the heroine, who is the widow of an Austrian baron, 
becomes the unconscious tool of the German Secret Service, and 
carries important dispatches to the Governor of Togoland. The 
hero sails on the same ship, and steals the Imperial documents 
from her. These papers he hands over to the British Colonial 
authorities in the Cameroons, and so upsets the plans of the 
German staff. After many exciting episodes the hero and heroine 
are married at Swakopmund. 


Crockett (Samuel Rutherford) THe Grey Man _ (Wayfarer’s 
Library). Dent [1916]. New edn. 7 in. 340 pp., 1/ n. 


Cullum (Ridgwell). THe MeN wHo Wrovucut. Chapman & Hall, 
1916. 7} in. 366 pp., 6/ n. 

The author imagines a patchwork peace, and desperate efforts on 
‘the part of Germany to re-create her lost strength in even greater 
measure. What she attempts, how nearly she achieves it, and how 
she is frustrated, forms an interesting story well told. 


Cumings (Hilda P.). No Graven Imace. Murray, 1916. 7} in. 
367 pp., 5/ n. 

The hero is a@ young man who decides that God has denied him 
success in love and life in order that he might not refuse His call to 
service. Our own opinion is that his failure was due to morbid 
introspection and conceit. Like many another cradled in the lap of 
luxury, he decides on a brief period among slums, running home to 
his mother and his fiancée whenever his spirit faints. Finally we 
leave him in a retreat—with the possibility of finding, we hope, some- 
thing lowly and useful to do. The author is evidently much taken 
with her creation. For our part, we think neither the Church nor 
the world has any use for such people. 


The Dickensian ; ed. by B. W. Matz: vol. 12, No. 5. Chapman & 
Hall [1916]. 84 in. 26 pp. il. paper, 3d. 823.83 
This number includes ‘Dickens and Peace,’ by Mr. Sydney 
Jeffery ; ‘La Belle Sauvage Inn,’ with illustrations, by Mr. B. W. 
Matz ; and a continuation of ‘ Dickens and the Comic Spirit,’ by the 
Rev. T. M. Phillips. 6/ n. 


Duimov (Osip), THE FLicuT From THE Cross ; tr. by G. M. Foakes. 
Laurie [1916]. 74 in. 259 pp., 6/ n. 891.73 
There may be things as enattioas in the later chapters of this 
book as there are in the first—for instance, the delineation of the 
man who got credit for being a disciple of Christ, when he merely 
‘“‘aped”” Him. But the ordinary reader will find it difficult to get 
through in consequence of its sordid details. See review, p. 231 


oe: (Henry). For ENcitanp. Constable, 1916. 9 in. 144 pp. 
6 


n. 

Mr. Fielding-Hall takes as his text the survival of the fittest: 
those who will not fight, in the battles of men or of nations, must go 
to the wall; and he illustrates this in the character-sketches and 
verses that make up the book. The propagandist touch is somewhat 
too evident, and it is a question whether every reader will agree with 
the author’s special pleading. Still there is no doubt about the value 
of pugnacity if exercised in the right directions. 





A careful reprint of Fielding’s and some other contributions jp 
The Covent-Garden Journal, which he published during eleven months 
of 1752. In his introduction Mr. Jensen gives an account of the 
origin and general character of the paper (129 pp.), Fielding’s motives 
and hopes in publishing it, and the hostility of his critics; apg 


discusses his style, signatures, &c. 


Fry (B. and C. B.). A MornHer’s Son. 


63 in. 248 pp., 7d. 


Garner (Mildred). Harmony. Duckworth [1916]. 


Methuen [1916]. 


5th edn, 


7} in. 310 pp., 6/ 


A tale of a group of friends—called by such fantastic names ag 
Will o’ the Wisp, the Hermit, Star, the Little Tin Trumpeter—who 
all worship at the shrine of the Little Blue Lady, mistress of Peace. 
wold. Misunderstandings, heartburnings, and even wrongdoing are 
not unknown to them, but the reader is sure that harmony must be 


restored before such a saccharine story can come to an end. 


Garratt (Evelyn R.). Berry or RUSHMORE. 


304 pp., 6 


74 in, 


It is worth struggling through the excessive naiveté the author 


allows himself to follow Betty’s 


schoolgirl and 


sweetheart. She is typical of English girlhood at its best—honour. 


able and conscientious, sympathetic and wise. 


‘To read about her is 


to spend an hour or so in company as dainty and delightful as a 
fine morning in May. Here is a book which may safely be presented 


to the most carefully guarded of jeunes filles. 


It would perhaps have 


saved disappointment to others had some indication been given, 
either in a sub-title or frontispiece, that this is a romance for the 
unsophisticated—who, by the by, could scarcely be expected to 


appreciate with equal fervour the 


‘‘ six suggestions for further 


reading ”’ included by the publisher at the close of the volume. 
*Gautier (Théophile)) Un Trio pe Romans: Militona, Jean et 


Jeannette, Avatar. Nelson [1916]. 


1 fr. 25 n. 


Gould (Nat). A Fortune at STAKE. 


74 in. 256 pp., 1/ n. 


New edn. 6} in. 480 pp, 
843.8 


New edn. 


Hannay (Canon James Owen), pseud. George A. Birmingham. 


GENERAL JOHN REGAN. Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 


edn. 7 in. 323 pp., 1/ n. 


Cheap 


The first edition was reviewed in The Atheneum, Sept. 6, 1913. 


Harding (D. C. F.). ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


358 pp., 6/ 


Cassell [1916]. 


7} in. 


This book is the story of Dolores, daughter of a degenerate and 
a gipsy. Asa child she is adopted by a well-to-do, middle-class 
couple of Londoners, and has every advantage such an environment 
can give her. At 18 she is engaged to a charming and sound young 
fellow, who is too prosaic to understand her artistic temperament. 
An evil influence, in the person of a young Argentine dancer, comes 
into her life, her wild blood asserts itself, and her end is unhappy. 
The book is well written, and some of the characters are interesting. 
About half of them are Bohemians, whose view of life and morals is 
incomprehensible to the other half, representing ordinary respect- 


able society. 


Hay (Macdougall J.). Barnacies. Constable, 1916. 7} in. 365 pp., 
6 


A Scottish character-novel of life in Paisley. The hero, had ne 
belonged to wealthy society, would have been classified as the 
possessor of “‘ an artistic temperament,’ but being poor is considered 
as ‘‘ one of God’s own waifs.”’ A fish-hawker, his child, and his old 
father are excellent pieces of portraiture, but, when dealing with 
women or emotional episodes, the author imparts a touch of melo- 


drama, not to say caricature, to his scenes. 
book is uneven in its quality and effect. 


Heron-Maxwell (Beatrice) and Eastwick (F. E.). 
Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 319 pp., 6/ 
A story of the murder of a country girl. 


The result is that the 


THE FirtH WHEEL 


Police have to clear up 


the mystery and remove suspicion from the hero, but the reader 18 
better informed. The book opens well, but ends rather weakly. 


Hocking (Joseph). Tommy. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 


163 pp., 1/ n. 


7h in. 


Mr. Hocking, though aiming at realism, maintains his love for 
sentiment, and does not convince us that the normal Lancashire lad 


resembles his hero. That same 


him into 


inaccuracies: to what class of ships, for example, does a great 
destroyer belong, and what kind of football trick is it that can snap 
a shoulder-blade like a match ? We should also like to know if the 
average sergeant identifies the note of a shell as B flat when talking 


to the average private. 
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Hocking (Silas K.). Wen He came To Himsetr. Ward & Lock, 
1916. 7} in. 304 pp., 6/ 

The millionaire hero of this story tests his friends by pretending 
to have lost all his money, and his own powers by making an effort 
to live through his own exertions. In the first case, his triends 
with one exception drop him; in the second, he manages, after some 
ups and downs, to earn sufficient to live on. Having explored his 
capabilities to his own satisfaction, he takes a wife and returns to 
affluence. The story never attains anything like brilliance of theme 
or treatment. 


Ingram (Eleanor M.). A Man’s HeEarru. Lippincott, 
Colonial edn. 7} in. 313 pp., 3/6 

A cleverly written story of the son of a wealthy manufacturer, 
who is rescued from an intrigue with a married woman by a chance 
encounter with a girl earning her own living as a children’s nurse. 
Her serenity and goodness proving an inspiration to his gilded 
idleness, he marries her and takes a job as the chauffeur of one of his 
father’s motor-lorries. The insight he acquires into the running of 
the business stands him in good stead later and he achieves rapid 

romotion on his own merits. The character-drawing is skilful, 
that of the young wife being a particularly sympathetic study. One 
or two minor points in the tale strike us as incredible, however, 
¢.g., the hero is described as being unfamiliar with the etiquette of 
public parks, and hesitates about lighting a cigarette in one without 
permission. 

Jones (E. Brandram). 
320 pp., 6/ 

This tale of the spacious days is told by a court page, whose 
father fought with Sir Philip Sidney. He himself became secretary, 
first to Bacon and later to Burleigh, and met all the great people 
of the dey, including Shakespeare, Raleigh, Francis and Anthony 
Bacon, Essex, Don ‘Lopez, &c. The author suggests that Shake- 
speare was & producer rather than a writer, who amalgamated the 
work of others, and “‘ added the dramatic and poetic power to the 


1915. 


In BurweicuH’s Days. Long [1916]. 74 in. 


whole.” The book roughly covers the period 1588-1616. 
Kaiser (Isabelle), Le vENT pes crimes. Paris, Perrin, 1916. 7} in. 
333 pp., 3 fr. 50. 843.91 


A volume of short stories by a Swiss writer. Many of the sketches 
deal with episodes of the war, but some are village idylls, and a few 
are historical tales. They show great imagination, and a strong 
feeling for music. 


Kelly (Philip). 
312 pp., 6/ 
A story of the south coast of the Isle of Man, several incidents of 
which, we are told, ‘‘still live in the memory of the inhabitants,” 
while “‘ the characters are more or less true to life.’ The language 
is very stilted, but the incidents recorded may interest people with 
Manx blood in their veins. 


Paut Kewtey. Heath & Cranton [1916]. 7} in. 


Kussy (Nathan). THe Asyss. Macmillan, 1916. 17} in. 509 pp., 

6/ 813.5 

The life of a Jewish boy in the underworld of America, described 
in realistic detail by a new Jewish novelist. 


*‘Lamartine (Alphonse de). GENEvVI=VE: histoire d’une servante 

(Collection Nelson). Nelson [1916]. Cheap edn. 6} in. 384 pp., 

1/ n. (1 fr. 25 n.). 843.8 
First published in 1850. 


*Lane (Edward William). ARAsIAN NiGHTS; in 4 vols. [with an 
introduction by William Allan Neilson ; ed. by E. Lane-Poole] 
(International Library). Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 34+ 727+ 681+ 
679+-703 pp. il. index, 3/ n. each. 

In his ‘ Advertisement’ Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole tells us that the 
present edition “‘is an exact reproduction of that edited by my 
lather, with my great-uncle’s final corrections, and published by 
Mr. John Murray in 1859.” This famous work is here reprinted in 
@ new series in large clear type on India paper, and illustrated by 
Mr Stanley L. Wood. 


Leadbitter (Eric). THE Roap To NowHERE. 
74 in. 352 pp., 6/ 

The hero starts in the path of virtue, and works his way up 
from an office-boy to private secretary to a county magnate. 
But fortune completely upsets both the rate and the value of his 
om by the gift of a large swm of money, won in the Calcutta 
Derby Sweep. He tries to become fashionable, even to the point of 
marrying a divorcée, but fails, loses his money, and eventually leaves 
England for America, where, the author indicates, he is to seek 
and find better things. Improbable as is the plot, its inconsistencies 
are to a great extent carried off by good character-drawing, though 
the hero in his fashionable phase is not convincing, and the book as 
4 whole reads like an early and pre-war piece of work. 


Allen & Unwin [1916]. 








Le Queux (William). ANNETTE OF THE ARGONNE: a story of the 
French front. Hurst d& Blackett, 1916. 74in. 256 pp., 2/ n. 

The tale contains more sentiment and less sensation than we 
usually find in Mr. Le Queux’s work. We should imagine that it 
was written in a hurry, to judge from the rather obvious plot, and 
the frequent inaccuracies in the two or three chapters that deal with 
Upper Egypt. Cleopatra’s portrait, to take one instance, is at 
Dendera, not at Abydos, the walls of which, moreover, are by no 
means Cyclopean ; and what and where is Edna-Keneh ? 


Le Queux (William). THe Spy Hunter; setting forth certain state- 
ments of Harry Nettlefield, ex-Marconi operator, who was 
engaged in the exciting work of hunting down German spies 
in Great Britain. Pearson, 1916. 74 in. 156 pp. paper, 1/n. 

A series of somewhat extravagant tales, the characters in which— 
we are relieved to hear—are all purely imaginary. We had supposed, 
however, that Mr. Le Queux had a far lower opinion of the English 

Secret Service than he expresses here, unless, indeed, his imaginary 

heroes are meant to be shining examples of the ideal as opposed to 

the actual ‘‘ Super-Spy ” Department. 


Leroux (Gaston). THE BRIDE OF THE SUN. 
1916. 8 in. 242 pp., 2/n. 

An exciting novel in the style of Sir Rider Haggard, making 
effective use of Peruvian scenery and the antiquities and traditions 
of the Incas. A beautiful half-Spanish girl is carried off by the 
Quichuas to be sacrificed to Atahualpa, the last Sun-king; and her 
father, brother, and lover pursue her to Cajamarca and Lake 
Titicaca in the midst of a revolution. 


London (Jack). THE LirteE Lapy or THE Bic Hovuse. 
Boon [1916]. 7} in. 332 pp., 6/ 

Jack London always has breadth and energy even to overflowing, 
and, as a rule, he is a convincing and uncompromising realist. But 
his latest book has more than a tinge of fiction; we cannot easily 
visualize Dick Forrest and his wife in all the aspects he presents to 
us, nor can we pity them. A couple whose aspirations are so high, 
not only in thought, but also in actual physical life, but who, for 
all that, are platonic, not to say ascetic, in their marital intimacy, 
deserve, we think, all that comes to them. We find, as usual, many 
illuminating expressions, such as: “‘ How many of you husky lads, 
hell-scooting on the bay in your speed-boats, can take the wheel 
of an old-time sloop or schooner, without an auxiliary, and get out 
of your own way in her?” The italics are ours. Or, again: 
‘** Philosophy, like religion, is what the man is, and is by him made 
in his own image.” This, by the way, is an answer to FitzGerald’s 
protesting epitaph. The definition of genius—‘‘doing things 
without knowing how I do them’’—is good, but not so good as 
Mr. Zangwill’s theory that a genius is a man with “‘ a good working 
subconsciousness.”” 


Lutz (Grace Livingston Hill), THr Ossession oF VicTorRIA GRACEN. 

Lippincott, 1915. 74 in. 301 pp., 6/ 813.5 

A somewhat sentimental but healthy American tale, describing 

the good influence gradually acquired by an elderly unmarried lady 

over her nephew and his friends. Church-workers might take some 
valuable hints from it on the management of “ difficult’ boys. 


McClean (Ivor), psewd. THe ZerreLin’s Freicut. Bristol, Carlyle 
Press [1916]. 7} in. 31 pp. paper, 3d. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 


Mills & 


An insipid short story on the well-worn theme of a “ man who 
stayed at home ”’ and his distrustful fiancée. 
Maher (Richard A.). THe SHEPHERD OF THE NortH. Macmillan, 


1916. 7} in. 342 pp., 6/ 
This book relates the efforts made by a railway combine in 
America to gain possession of a tract of rich iron-ore country at 
waste-land prices, and the struggles of the settlers to retain their 
property. The latter are championed by a Roman Catholic bishop, 
whose influence is finally successful in defeating the craft and 
jobbery of the law courts. 


Mason (Albert Edward Woodley). AT THE VILLA Rose. 
Stoughton [1916]. Cheap edn. 7 in. 311 pp., 1/n. 
A detective story. For notice see Athenwum, Oct. 1, 1910. 


Meade (L. T.) [Elizabeth Thomasina, J/rs. Toulmin Smith]. THe 

Maip InpomiTaBLE. Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 318 pp., 6/ 

An innocuous story for girls, of an old gentleman, his five nieces, 
and a mystery. 


Mille (Pierre). 
Bérengére Drillien, with 8 il. by Helen McKie. 
7} in. 266 pp., 3/6 n. 

These stories are fresh, interesting, and life-like ; also they have 
the merit of showing certain aspects of French military and colonial 
life quite unknown to the average reader. But we cannot agree 
with those who compare M. Pierre Mille to Mr. Kipling. 


Hodder & 


LovuIsE AND BaRNAvAvx; tr. from the French by 
Lane, 1916. 
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Moberly (L. G.). Martp Marsory. Ward ad Lock, 1916. 17} in. 
315 pp., 6/ 

This story has several characters well known in popular fiction, 
including an heiress ignorant of her birth, a hero who promises to 
right an unknown lady at his father’s death-bed, and a self-sacrificing 
guardian. The plot is not original, but is well handled according to 
the prescribed methods. 


Moncreiff (Margaret). Our CoTTaGE AND A Moror. 
[1916]. 74in. 163 pp., 3/6 n. 

This is a series of letters by a lady who calls her husband “ The 
Grey Knight,” and her children Baby Blossom, the Gnome, and the 
Witch. She writes, somewhat effusively, from a cottage in Sussex, 
of the historic and natural beauties of her surroundings, and a 
beautiful visitor who supplies the love interest. 


Moore (F. Frankfort). 
7} in. 324 pp., 6/ 
Raymond’s origin is ‘‘ wrapt in mystery ” when we are introduced 
to him. Obviously he was out of his element in a family whose 
head was one of a very few select brethren and owned a second-rate 
furniture business. Kaymond was artistic and very ap eres 7 
according to the standpoint of the man who figured as his father. It 
would have made a more interesting book if the hero had worked out 
his own salvation instead of securing it almost in spite of himself. 
For instance, his refusal to accept the money for his musical educa- 
tion from a priest who had a large sum lying idle indicates a lack of 
appreciation of the means of helping a rich man into heaven. The 
tale has not the art in construction we expect from Mr. Moore, and 
its ending resembles more the turning off of a tap than a conclusion. 
But it is better worth reading than the average novel. 


Morgan-de-Groot (Dr. J.). THe FLower or Steep. Stanley Paul 
[1916]. 74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 
The “flower of sleep,” a powerful narcotic, is first used in the 
story by an African chief when abducting the heroine, and subse- 
quently affects her English husband and rescuer and her native-born 


Allen & Unwin 


THE RIsE oF Raymonp. Hutchinson, 1916. 


son. It is a fantastic tale containing some startling adventures. 
Neuman (B. Paul). AtcHimie GoLtp. Smith d& Elder, 1916. 7} in. 
330 pp., 6/ n. 


This is not an exciting book, but at best it contains wholesome 
entertainment. It shows the varying effects of fortune and 
misfortune on certain young people. The author’s ‘ Roddles’ still 
holds priority of place with us. There is no such depth of insight 
into character here as was shown there. 


*Nodier (Charles). JEAN SBOGAR ; ET AUTRES NOUVELLES; introduction 
par Emile Faguet (Edition Lutetia). Nelson [1916]. New 
edn. 64 in. 479 pp., 1 fr. 843.6 


Nolly (Emile). Le Conqufrant: journal d’un “ indésirable” au 
Maroc. Paris, Calmann-Lévy [1916]. 74 in. 348 pp., 3fr. 50. 843.9 
The author is one more of the many gifted young Frenchmen 
whose literary careers have been ended by the war. This, his last 
book, shows his talent in assimilating and reproducing the life and 
atmosphere of that Greater France of which so much is unknown, 
not only to us, but even to the French themselves. There are, it is 
true, excellent books that touch on the subject, such as ‘ Les Morts 
qui parlent,’ by the late Comte Melchior de Vogiié. But ‘Le 
Conquérant’ is a really convincing tale that should appeal vividly 
and deeply to all who know Northern Africa or the Near East. 


Ollivant (Aifred). THe GenTLEMAN: a romance of the sea. 
(1916]. New edn. 6} in. 474 pp., 7d. n. 


Orezy (Baroness), Mrs. Montagu Barstow. UnroCzsar. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1916]. Cheap edn. 7 in. 284 pp., 1/ n. 

A grandiloquent story of the Roman Emperor Caligula (37-41 4.p.), 
his sham expedition against the Alemanni, his profligacy and atro- 
cious cruelties and exactions in Rome, contrasted with the patience 
and unconquerable faith of the Christians. 


‘ 


Nelson 


Oxenham (John). Ristinc Fortunes (Wayfarer’s Library). Dent 
[1916]. New edn. 7 in. 279 pp., 1/ n. 

Oyen (Henry), THe Man Trair. Hodder d& Stoughton, 1916. 
7} in. 289 pp., 6/ 813.5 


A tale of primitive life inja Western lumbering camp, with a sweet 
young heroine fought for§by a ne’er-do-well, sent to the wilds to 
**make good,” and a cunning bully. 


Pain (Barry), Mr anp Harazis. 
127 pp. ill. paper, 1/ n. 

“Me and Harris ” are a pair of cronies who are “ doing their bit,” 
one by living on an annuity—for “ if nobody lived on a annuity lots 
of them Insurance Offices would have to put their shutters up. 
And in that case just think of all them thousands of clerks thrown 
out of work, and all the widespreadF unspcken misery ’—and the 


Laurie [1916]. Reprint, 64 in. 





other by breeding Pekinese dogs for “ladies willing and anxioyg 
to pay five pounds for a lump of fluff and yap, with scme of the points 
of a prize dog.” The book contains their reflections on the war, the 
Government, the ‘‘ feminine peril,” the new treating order, and general 
topics of the day, and shows Mr. Pain in good form. 


*Philippe (Charles-Louis) Conres pu Martin. Paris, ‘ Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, 1916. 2me édn. 8 in. 212 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50, 
843, 
These two dozen stories of somo eight pages each are not on 
thoroughly realistic, but also successful in showing as they really 
are things that are usually seen—or presented—as they are not, 
Where drama might be anticipated, the author gives us a humdrum 
ending (for example, in ‘La chasse au lion’ and ‘Une page 
d’amour’), and convinces us that it is the only right one. The 
point in many of the stories is that there is no point. He does not 
pretend that tragic, abnormal, or recondite motives must be looked 
for, even in exceptional cases like murder (‘Deux apaches,’ ‘ L’ags- 
sassin’): impulse acting on a half-developed mind accounts for 
everything. A concise example of his insight into character and 
ironical candour is ‘ L’école buissonniére,’ a story of two truants whose 
rapture of freedom insensibly evaporates, giving place to regrets 
for the priceless chances they have lost of acquiring knowledge, 
‘La defaite du diable’ is in the profane style of Anatole France. 
For the most part the stories are admirable examples of 
artistic economy. 
Philips (F. C. and A. R. T.). THe Man 
Nash, 1916. 7} in. 246 pp., 6/ 
An artificial tale of a matrimonial estrangement in high life and 
of a very improbable reconciliation. 


Porter (Eleanor H.). 
6 


AND THE Woman. 


Just Davip. Constable, 1916. 7} in. 312 pp.,, 
This is a story of a child prodigy, the son of a musician who, in 
order to prevent the public from spoiling the boy with flattery, 
brings him up in the backwoods and educates him unconventionally. 
The father dies when the boy is ten years old, and the latter has 
henceforth to adapt himself to the ways of hard-headed, practical 
people. How his childlike faith in the innate nobility of every one 
conquers their hostility, softens the stony-hearted, cheers the 
despondent, and rebukes the quarrelsome, is told in a sentimental 
fashion, which takes little account of the real nature of a human 
boy. 
Porter (Sydney), pseud. O. Henry. Srxes AnD SEVENS. 
Stoughton [1916]. Reprint, 7 in. 252 pp., 1/ n. 


Provost (Maxime). MonTorEL: the story of a coincidence. [ris 
Publishing Co. [1916]. New edn. 74 in. 277 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

First published last September. 

Reeve (Arthur B.). Constance DuNLApP. 
1916. 74 in. 313 pp., 6/ 

Constance Dunlap is ingeniously described as “an adventurer in 
amateur lawlessness,” though it must be said that her first adventure 
is well over the borders of law in every sense. The later episodes are 
chiefly concerned with the checkmating of evildoers by ingenuity of 
mind and device ; Mrs. Dunlap has a knack of producing the latest 
inventions just at the right moment, and defeating thereby the 
machinations of her adversaries. Several of the tales are quite 
exciting. 


Ruck (Berta), @Mrs. Oliver Onions. 
son, 1916. 74 in. 360 pp., 6/ 
This is a tale of topsy-turvydom, for a girl of birth and breeding 
becomes lady’s-maid to a Cockney heiress who was formerly her 
aunt’s cook-general. Mrs. Onions treats the ensuing complications 
with ready humour and considerable freshness. Her characters 270 
much more probable than her story. 


*Sandeau (Jules). MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE (Collection Nelson). 
Nelson [1916]. Cheap edn. 6} in. 288 pp., 1/ n. (1 fr. 25 n.). 
843.79 


Hodder & 


Hodder & Stoughton, 


‘ 


Miss MILuion’s Marip. Hutchin- 


First published in 1848, 


Scott (C. A. Dawson). Mapcapr Jane or Yours. Nelson [1916]. 
New edn. 6} in. 380 pp., 7d. n. 


Shehedrin (N. E.). Tue Go.titovitev Famity; tr. by Athelstan 

Ridgway. Jarrold [1916]. 7} in. 283 pp., 6/ 891.73 

This is the first work of Shchedrin to appear in English. See 
review p. 231 


Should She Have Told Him ? by the author of ‘My Wife’s Hidden 
Life” Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 74 in. 288 pp., 6/ 

It is not very easy to see what there was to tell; the heroine is 
quite frank at an early stage of the book, and reasonably so through- 
out the remainder. The trouble is that her husband is obstinate in 
his refusal to believe her until the final chapter, when circum- 
stances—not to mention the space at the disposal of the author— 
compel him to come to his senses. 
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sims (George R.). ANNA OF THE UNDERWORLD. Chatto & Windus, 
1916. 74 in. 307 pp., 6/ 

As we turn the last page we are left wondering why the tale was 
jssued in book-form. It contains what seems to us conclusive 
evidence, in chapter-endings, &c., of having appeared serially in 
gome newspaper—read for its sensational conveying of “‘ news.” 
Perhaps we ought to tell our readers that it deals with a heroine who, 
tired of life, finds new zest in the chance afforded her of revealing 
the names of Teutonic “ tools”’ to the English Government. 


§laden (Douglas). THe Dovucras Romance. Hutchinson, 
74 in. 399 pp., 6/ 

This novel professes to be a present-day romance of the Douglas 
peerage, the direct heir to which dies fighting in Flanders. The 
heir presumptive is a popular actress in musical comedy, who has 
attained her position by means of a secret and loveless marriage with 
the manager of the theatre. As she refuses to live with her husband, 
the peerage is threatened with extinction, until the author and 
heroine combine to relent, and the reader is permitted to anticipate 
aunited couple. 


Smith (Ellen Ada). Stress. Long [1916]. 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ 
An admirably told story of Polish emigrants in Englend and 
their loyalty to ideals. 


*Sologub (Feodor), THe Lirrte Demon; authorized tr. by John 

Cournos and Richard Aldington. Secker [1916]. 74 in. 365 pp., 

6/ 891.739 

A translation of one of the most successful Russian novels of 

recent years. The subject of the story—the graduel stages in the 

insanity of an unpleasant schoolmaster—is its least important part. 

Its popularity is due rather to its presentation of the period preceding 
the Revolutionary movement. 


Somerville (Bey), THe Passtnc or NAuLA. 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Sentimental and improbable. The author does not attempt 
enough detail to risk conviction of inaccuracy, but we may remind 
him that Europeans in Egypt are usually called Effendim, not 
Effendi, which is a Turkish expression. 


Stendhal (Henry Beyle). La CHARTREUSE DE PARME. 
[1916]. New edn. 6} in. 567 pp., 1 fr. 25 n. 


Steuart (John Alexander). Cupip, V.C. (Wayfarer’s Library). 
[1916]. 7 in. 212 pp., 1/ n. 
Describes the adventures and escapes of a girl doctor who dresses 
up as @ man and takes part in the war ; the book is well written and 
reasonably exciting. 


Stuart-Young (John Moray). THE Coaster at Home: being the 
autobiography of Jack O’Dazi, palm oil ruffian and trader man, 
of the River Niger, chronicled (in 2 vols.): vol. 1. Stockwell, 
1916. 7} in. 404 pp., 5/n. 

An eccentric book, eccentrically printed, consisting chiefly of short 
stories and sketches of life in Onitsha, Southern Nigeria, with 
moralizing essays—unliterary, slangy, and very frank about the 
— side of life. The photographs give it the air of a descriptive 

k. 


1916. 


Duckworth [1916]. 


Nelson 
843.7 


Dent 


Tolstoy (Leo). My Huspanp ANDI; AND OTHER Stories. Methuen 

{1916}. 7 in. 196 pp., 1/n. 891.7 

Contains also ‘The Death of Ivan Iliitch’ and ‘The Romance of 
@ Horse.’ 


Trench Yarns for Subalterns and Others, by “ Peter.” 
7 in. 132 pp., 1/ n. 

A conversation in the first chapter intimates that these ‘ Trench 
Yarns ’ have been inspired by a wish to do for ‘‘ The Contemptibles ”’ 
(we thank ‘‘ Peter” for an excellent new appellation) what ‘ Bar- 
timeus’’ has done for the Navy in ‘A Tall Ship’ and his other 
stories; but to our thinking “‘ Peter’’ has excelled his precursor. 
Admirable as were those naval tales, they were tinged with the 
“Saturday Supplement’ atmosphere, and obviously selected and 
worked out to order, whereas these yarns are delightfully and frankly 
spontaneous ; in fact, we refuse to say anything about them that 
rad deprive the reader of the duty and pleasure of reading them for 
imself. 


Cassell [1916]. 


Vance (Louis Joseph). Nosopy. Hodder d& Stoughton, 1916, 
7} in. 352 pp., 6/ 813.5 
The American waif as depicted in these pages is an intelligent and 
adaptable young person—honest, too, despite the madcap adventure 
which leads her to array herself in fine feathers which she can have 
no opportunity of returning to their rightful owner. ‘“‘ Nobody” 
hankers after the spoils of Egypt, and obtains them, but the atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘ all wool yard-wide lies” in which she has to live is little 
to her taste, though necessary from the author’s point of view in 


order to provide embroidery for his “‘ detective” story. Detectives 


play a minor part in the drama, but it has its due proportion 
of thrills nevertheless, and introduces the reader to avery ‘“‘ smart” 
*t indeed. 





Varlez (Armand). Gasy’s Parrner (Le danseur de Gaby) ; tr. from 

the French by Cécile Gibson. Jris Publishing Co. [1916]. 

74 in. 221 pp. 841.9 

M. Varlez has descended somewhat from the heights of ‘ La Bel- 

gique Héroique,’ but his story of the dancer and her prince-lover has 

good points: it is light, with plenty of movement and lively 

description, but—as the cover and frontispiece suggest—rather of 

_— sentimental order. But why advertise cigarettes, of whatever 
rand ? 


Violette (Jean). Le Rosravu sonoRE (Cahiers Vaudois, 9me cahier de 
la 2me série). 6 Avenue Juste Olivier, Lausanne, 1916. 8} in. 
100 pp. paper. 843.9 
In a series of sensuous, introspective monologues, a lover reveals the 
—rather obscure—story of his passion, his mistress’s surrender, their 
separation, and the eternal element in the consummation of love 
that conquers regret. The prose continually rises to a lyrical 
intensity, expressing the exaltation or abandonment of passion ; 
the general effect is almost that of a sonnet-sequence, and is attained 
without affectation. The description of the lady’s voice as 
“verte et bleue”’ isa rare excess in the author. The old theme of 
love deepening one’s understanding of life and revealing one’s true 
self to consciousness is played upon with fresh and beautiful 
variations. 
Warr (Charles L.). THE UNSEEN Host, stories of the Great War. 
Paisley, Gardner, 1916. 7 in. 268 pp., 3/6 n. 
A collection of short stories dealing with supernatural themes. 


Watson (Frederick). a book of laughter. 
Jenkins, 1916. 7} in. 243 pp., 2/ n. 
To call any book ‘a book of laughter” is tempting Providence, 
the more so as in the present case the extravaganzas of Mr. Watson 
are a trifle heavy-footed and not likely to appeal to every mood. 


Whitelaw (David). THe Mystery or Enrp Beratrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. 74 in. 304 pp., 6 
A novel with the author’s usual ingredients of mysterious murders, 
suicides, and criminals. 


CREDULITY ISLAND: 


A Widow from Belgrave Square, by a Member of Society. Holden & 
Hardingham [1916]. 74 in. 303 pp., 6/ 

This is apparently a satire on some aspect or other of society ; 

but it is so futile and incoherent as to leave no definite impression 


of any sort. 


Williamson (C. Norris and Alice Muriel). THe Car oF DESTINY AND 
ITs ERRAND IN Spain. Nelson [1916]. Cheap edition. 6 in. 
480 pp., 7d. n. 


Wintle (Harold), Tuer Spirit oF THE GARDEN. 
1916. 7} in. 273 pp., 5/ n. 

The diary of a cynical invalid whose healing takes place in the 
garden of a country rectory. It is a refreshing book, garnished with 
apt illustrations from the poets, gardening and country lore, village 
gossip, and caustic comments on politics and modern life. The story 
of the invalid’s domestic tragedy with its happy ending is delicately 
handled, and the various characters are effectively sketched. 


E. George & Sons, 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Archzological Survey of India, Eastern Circle. 
1914-15. Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depét, 1915. 
88 pp. appendixes, paper, 1/4 


Bancroft (Hubert Howe). 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
133 in. 
913.54 


Wuy A WoRLD CENTRE OF INDUSTRY AT 

San Francisco? New York, Bancroft Co., 1916. 84 in. 

47 pp. pamphlet. 917.9461 

An economic study of the future of San Francisco as the com- 
mercial centre of the Pacific. 


British Museum. Watsatt Recorps: translations of ancient 
documents in the Walsall Chartulary at the British Museum. 
Walsall, W. H. Robinson [1916]. 10 in. 80+29 pp., 10/6 

914.246 
Consists of a number of records (1248-1364 a.p.) relating to the 
church and manor of Walsall, translated from documents in abbre- 

viated Latin or French, and annotated by the late Mr. R. W. 

Gillespie, to which is added “‘ Breife of the evidence against several 

persons concerned in a riot in the burrough of Walsall in Staffordshire 

on 29th May, 1750.’ The volume is of local and historic interest, 
and is handsomely produced. The edition is limited to 108 copies. 


Burrows (Francis Robert), THE NEw Philip [1916]. 
74 in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 910.7 
The “new science"’ is geography, which, the author pleads, should 
be adequately taught in every school and college, so that after the 
war ‘the survivors of this people will take a larger, saner, wider, 
braver view of things, and make themselves fit to conquer....the 
far places of the earth.” 


ScIENCE. 
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Cagnat (M. R.). L’ANNONE D’AFRIQUE (Extrait des Mémoires de 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 40). Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1915. 11} in. 35 pp. paper. 913.37 

The African Annona signified the aggregate of provisions used to 
ensure @ gratuitous distribution of food to the Roman population, 
the sale of these provisions at a reduced price (annona civica), and 
certain allowances for military purposes (annona militaris). 

Cuq (Edouard), Une STatIsTIQUE DE LOCAUX AFFECTS A L’HaBI- 
TATION DANS LA ROME IMPERIALE (Extrait des Mémoires de 
V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 40). Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1915. 114 in. 61 pp. paper. 913.37 

An account of the insule and domus, derived from a document of 

Constantine’s period giving statistics of the fourteen regions of the 

city of Rome, which then comprised 46,602 insule and 1,790 domus. 

Delhi Museum of Archzology. Loan ExaisitIon OF ANTIQUES, 
CORONATION DuRBAR, 1911: an illustrated selection of the 
principal exhibits. Archeological Survey of India [1916]. 
13} in. 178 pp. 74 plates. 913.54 

The exhibition consisted of arms and armour, standards and 
insignia, miscellaneous exhibits, firmans, letters, &¢., specimens of 
eet: and pictures. Most of the plates comprise photo- 
graphs of several exhibits. 

Holmes (Edmond). THE Nemesis or Docriity : a study of German 
character. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 264 pp., 4/6 n. 914.3 

An analysis of the German mind, by this distinguished writer on 
educational questions, tracing the nation’s loss of domestic freedom 
and its change of attitude towards other peoples. 

India, Government of Bombay. Procress REPorT OF THE ARCH 0- 
LOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, WESTERN CIRCLE, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING Marcu 31, 1915: Arcnmo.tocy. Bombay, Government 
Central Press, 1915. 13} in. 90 pp. paper, 1/2 913.54 

Records work done and plans for proposed work, funds, reports on 

repairs to temples, inspections, experiments with cement, &c. 

Madras. Archeological Department. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ARCHZOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN CIRCLE, MADRAS, 
FOR THE YFAR 1914-15. Madras, Government Press, 1915. 
13} in. 41 pp. 24 plates, appendixes, paper, 2/6 913.34 

Madras. Pubiic Department. EPIGRAPHY, RECORDING, WITH 
REMARKS, THE PROGRESS REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR EPIGRAPHY, SOUTHERN CIRCLE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1914-15. Madras [Government Press, 1915. 
134 in. 118 pp. 2 plates. 913.54 

Marsh (Bower), ed. Krecorps oF THE WoRSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
CARPENTERS: vol. 3, Court Book, 1533-73; transcribed and 
ed. by Bower Marsh. Company of Carpenters, 1915. 12 in. 
250 pp. appendixes, indexes. 914.21 








This series of records gives detailed minutes of the proceedings at | 


the meetings of the Company Courts, and is the second oldest of 
those preserved at Carpenters’ Hall. Limited edition of 250 copies. 
Reynolds (J. B.). Arrica AND AvusTRALASIA (Beginners’ Regional 
Geography). Black, 1916. 7} in. 63 pp. il. maps, 1/ 910.7 
Rye (Walter), Roman Camps anp REMAINS IN NORFOLK, with 
addenda to No. 1 as to Scandinavian names, Hundred Courts, and 
mote hills (Rye’s Norfolk Hand-Lists, No. 2). Norwich, Roberts, 
1916. 8} in. 23 pp. pamphlet, 1/ 914.261 
A hand-list of references to all printed accounts of these remains, 
arranged under places. This series of useful pamphlets is issued by 
subscription only, each edition being limited to 150 copies. 


Simpson (J. Y.). THe Setr-Discovery or Russia. Constable, 1916- 
9 in. 227 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 914.7 
Some of these chapters have appeared in The Contemporary 
Review and The Hibbert Journal. They deal with the new spirit in 
Russia, some economic problems, the future of Poland, &c. 
Smith (E. J.). A YoORKSHTREMAN ABROAD ; OR UNDER THE SOUTHERN 
Cross, 35,000 miles in six months. Long [1915]. 3rd edn. 
74 in. 222 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 916 
The first edition was published in January, 1915. 
Stock (Ralph). Tae CHEQUERED CRUISE: a true and intimate 
record of strenuous travel. Richards, 1916. 9 in. 190 pp. il., 
7/6 n. 919.4 
Three young people, who call themselves “ Freckles,” ‘“‘ The Nut,” 


and ‘*‘ The Spinster,” sailed from London in an emigrant ship on a | 


tour to Australia. Their experiences included a yachting cruise round 
the South Sea Islands, where they were shipwrecked. The book is 
agreeably written, and well illustrated with photographs. 
*Thurston (Charles B.). AN Economic GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. University of London Press (Hodder & Stoughton), 
1916. 8 in. 388 pp. 41 maps and diag. statistical appendix, 
index, 3/6 910 
Intended for teachers and the older students in secondary schools, 
and for commercial classes and evening continuation schools. The 
statistics relate to the last year before the war. 
Treves (Sir Frederick). THe Orner SIDE OF THE LANTERN: an 
account of a commonplace tour round the world. Cassell, 1916. 
New edn. 8} in. 440 pp. il. index, 2/6 n. 914 





| Disraeli as Premier in 1868. 








oe 
920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 


Adam (Robert) and his brothers. 

Swarbrick (John). Rosert ADAM AND HIS BRoTHERs : their lives 
work, and influence on English architecture, decoration, ang 1 
furniture. Batsford [1916]. 11 in. 326 pp. il. indexes. 42/n. 999 con 

A finely illustrated monograph on the brothers Adam, the author bio 
having had access to a great deal of material concerning the history can 
of the family and the work that they did. Robert, the author of 

‘The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato,’ and his brother James were . 

remarkable men, and by ability and force of character they made a Ko 

great position for themselves. The record of their travels in Italy ang 

France is told in their own words. On their return they were engaged 

by the intellectual and fashionable world to build great houses and 

to decorate and furnish them. The quality and quantity of this 
work are amazing. Mr. Swarbrick writes easily, and selects his illus. wo! 
trations with discrimination, and his book is a contribution to the Bit 
history of art of the eighteenth century. Some day the productions 
of this period, it is to be hoped, will be recorded on a larger scale 





with the architects’ own drawings of their work. ! 
Benson (Robert Hugh). — 
Martindale (C. C.). THe Lire or Monsicnor Rosert HucH Bensoy, Vo 
2 vols. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 417+479 pp. il. appendix, and 
index, 18/ n. 920 Ha 
A full and careful record of Benson, bringing out the esthetic 
side of his character. Hw 
Boniface (St.). Spr 
Willibald. Tue Lire or Sr. Bontrace ; tr. into English for the first 
time with introduction and notes by George W. Robinson. 4 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (Milford), 1916. 8 in. ; 
114 pp. bibliog. indexes, 5/ n. 920 F Lid 
Bordeaux (Henry). Trois Tomses. Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1916], 
74 in. 302 pp., 3 fr. 50. 920 
Tributes paid by Staff-Captain H. Bordeaux to the memories oj 4 
three writers who have recently died for France—Max Doumic, § , ~ 
Paul Acker, and Maurice Deroure—with a ‘ Priére pour les Absents’ ” 
and a series of pious sketches, ‘ Les Honneurs aux Morts.’ Teg 
Boufflers (Stanislas de). Rie 
Webster (Nesta H.). Tur CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS : & romance of 
the French Revolution. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 457 pp. iL 
appendixes, index, 12/n. 920 4 
The love-story of the Chevalier de Boufflers and the Comtesse de § p,, 
Sabran, based on their correspondence and contemporary documents. a 
Disraeli (Benjamin). Tho 


Buckle (George Earle). THE Lire or BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF * 
BEACONSFIELD : vol. 4, 1855-68. Murray, 1916. 84 in. 608 pp. ey 

il. por. index, 12/ n. 920 
Deals with the period between the end of the Crimean War and 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria: the amazing career of a shoddy Czar, by the Wal 
author of ‘The Real Kaiser.’ Melrose, 1916. 74 in. 279 PP. *Me 
20 


pors., 2/ n. 

Ferdinand is described as “an evil-looking Dago,” “‘ a pot-house 
prince,” ‘‘ the outcast among kings,” and the writer proceeds from T 
‘The Training of a Traitor’ by regular stages to ‘ Ferdinand as Wat — Wa 
Lord’ and ‘ Ferdinand in Extremis. geo; 
Forrest (Sir George). THe Lire or Lorp Roserts. Cassell [1916}. es 

New edn. 8} in. 392 pp. il. index, 2/6 n. 920 F the 

First published in 1914. reli 


Gaudier-Brzeska (Henri). ap 
Pound (Ezra). Gavupier-BrzEsKA: a memoir, including the pub- J ™® 
lished writings of the sculptor, and a selection from his letters. 
Lane, 1916. 10 in. 180 pp. il. pors., 12/6 n. 920 

An appreciation of the French sculptor, who, with Mr. Pound, 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and others, was a great exponent of the 
‘“‘Vorticist ’? movement. His contributions to Blast and The Egoist, Bell 
and letters indicating his theories of art, are included, as well # 


photographs of his ae and reproductions of drawings. Mr. A 
Pound, being in sympathy with his ideas of art. interprets his work J 0 


at some length.f Bén 


Gower (Lord Granville Leveson), first Earl Granville. Privat 
CORRESPONDENCE, 1781 To 1821; ed. by his daughter-in-law, 
Castalia, Countess Granville. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 2 vols 
538+ 607 pp. pors. il. index, 32/ n. 920 

Lord Granville Gower was born in 1773, and became an importa G 
figure in the diplomatic world during the reigns of George LI. and j tam 

George IV. The letters give the political, social, and theatrical § MM 

gossip of the time, and introduce many of the illustrious men 

women of that age—an interesting and most entertaining book 
admirably edited. 
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Grant (Ulysses Simpson). 
gamonds (Franklin Spencer). Uxysses 8. Grant (American Crisis 
Biographies). Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs [1915]. 7} in. 
376 pp. appendixes, bibliog. index, $1.25 n. 920 
The aim of the series to which this volume belongs is to present a 
comprehensive and impartial history of the American Civil War in 
biographies of the leaders of each section by young writers who 
cannot claim to have taken part in the events of that time. 


Hardinge of Penshurst (Baroness). 

Kooverba (Manhar), Mahrani of Panna. Lapy HarpINcE OF 
PensHuRST, C.I., VIicE-REINE OF INDIA; with a foreword by 
the Lady Willingdon. Richmond, R. W. Simpson [1916]. 
8} in. 64 pp. il. 920 

A touching tribute to the gracious personality and philanthropic 
work of Lady Hardinge. 


Hibbert (Henry George). Firry YEARS oF A LONDONER’s LIFE; 
with a preface by T. P. O’Connor. Richards, 1916. 9 in. 
320 pp. il. appendix, index, 10/6 n. 920 

A clever, chatty book on journalism and the stage, by a well- 
known theatrical journalist, giving mainly his reminiscences of 
notable public entertainers. The author was on the staff of The 

Nottingham Daily Journal with Sir J. M. Barrie in the eighties, 

and is now managing director of the company owning The Music- 

Hall and Theatre Review. See review, p. 230. 


Hughes (William Morris). 

§prigg (Stanhope W.). W.M. Huaues : the strong man of Australia ; 
with message from Mr. Hughes. Pearson, 1916. 7} in. 96 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 920 

A popular life of the Australian Premier. 


Liddell (377s. Edward). A SHEPHERD OF THE SHEEP: the life-story 
of an English parish priest told by his wife, with a preface by 
the Rev. Henry Scott Holland. Longmans, 1916. 7} in. 
132 pp. por., 2/6 n. 920 

A biography of Canon Liddell, whose life Dr. Holland describes as, 

“whether radiant or stricken....bright, beautiful, and holy.” 


Tegetmeier (William Bernhardt). 

Richardson (E. W.). A VETERAN NaTuRALIsT: being the life and 
work of W. B. Tegetmeier; with an introduction by the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey. Witherby, 1916. 9 in. 256 pp. il. appendixes, 
index, 10/ n. 920 

A biography of a famous naturalist, a collaborator with Darwin. 

Tegetmeier was an authority on poultry, pigeons, and bees, and a 

frequent contributor to The Field. 


Thompson (Francis). 
Meynell (Everard). THe Lire or Francis THompson. Burns & 
Oates [1916]. New edn. 8} in. 369 pp. index, 6/ n. 920 
A new edition of this fine biography, uniform with Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘Works.’ See review in Atheneum, Nov. 15, 1913, p. 552. 


Wallace (Alfred Russel). 
‘Marchant (James). ALFRED RussEL WaAtLtace: letters and 
reminiscences. Cassell, 1916. 94 in. 2 vols. 332+299 pp. 
il. appendix, index, 25/ n. 920 
These two volumes are devoted mainly to correspondence about 
Wallace’s scientific investigations in the field of evolution and 
geographical distribution, and include the first complete collection 
of the correspondence between Darwin and Wallace yet published. 
The discussion of Wallace’s biological work is not too technical for 
the average reader, and the development of his outlook on social, 
religious, and political views is treated in a thoroughly sympathetic 
spirit. In addition there is a selection of letters which give some 
insight into Wallace’s private and domestic life. 


930—990 HISTORY. 


Belloc (Hilaire). THe Last Days oF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

Chapman & Hall, 1916. 9 in. 216 pp. il., 12/6 n. 944.044 

A popular account of the Reign of Terror, lavishly illustrated from 
tontemporary paintings and prints. 


Bémont (Charles), ed. RECUEIL D’ACTES RELATIFS A L’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION DES ROIS D’ANGLETERRE EN GUYENNE AU 13iME SIRCLE 
(Recogniciones feodorum in Aquitania), transcrits et publiés par 
C. Bémont. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1914. 114 in. 
75+475 pp. glossary, index, paper. 944.02 

Gives in chronological order, with glossary and index of proper 
lames, the manuscript (now at Wolfenbiittel) published in part by 
- Martial and Jules Delpit in 1841. This invaluable documentary 
tecord of the condition of the towns, persons, and property in 

Suyenne and Gascony in the thirteenth century is thus made 

tvailable for easy reference by students of history. 








Bérard (Victor), L’ErerNnette ALLEMAGNE. Paris, Colin, 1916. 
74 in. 347 pp. paper, 4 fr. 943.08 
A thoroughgoing study of Germany and the present war, on 
similar lines to that on the South African War in ‘ L’ Angleterre et 
l'Impérialisme.’ M. Bérard finds the causes of the present 
tragedy in the political and moral, and especially the economic, 
conditions of the German Empire. He compares Wilhelm II. to 
Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, whose ambitions ruined the medieval 
Empire. German financial, industrial, and commercial speculations 
brought the nation face to face with the dilemma of war or bank- 
ruptcy. 


A Bornu Almanac for the Year A.D. 1916 (a.H. 1334 and part of 
1335). Milford, 1916. 74 in. 119 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 966.2 
The idea of this almanac is adapted from the ‘Sudan Almanac’ 
published by the Egyptian Government. It includes a calendar 
and notes on the saints, festivals in Bornu, books on Mohammedan 
law, public holidays in Nigeria, trees and plants of the district, &c. 


Brette (Armand), RECUEIL DE DOCUMENTS RELATIFS A LA CONVO- 
CATION DES Etats GENERAUX DE 1789: tome 4 (Collection de 
documents inédits sur V histoire de France publiés par les soins du 
Ministre de V Instruction publique). Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1915. 11 in. 691 pp. index. 944.04 

Contains chapters xi.-xvi., dealing with the généralités of Montau- 
ban, Auch, Bordeaux, Rochelle, Poitiers, and Tours, with an alpha- 
betical table of badlliages or jurisdictions assimilées dealt with here. 


Chine du Sud, Java, Japon, presqu’ile Malaise, Siam, Indochine, 
Philippines, Ports Ameéricains (Guides Madrolle). Hachette, 
1916. 2me édn. 7 in. 1364-520 pp. maps, plans, index, 20 fr. n. 

950 

Churchill (Winston J. Spencer). THe Srory oF THE MALAKAND 
FIELD FoRcE: an episode of frontier war. Nelson [1916]. 
New edn. 6} in. 383 pp. maps, appendix, 1/ n. 954.2 


Cock (Albert A.). A SyLLasus IN War GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
FoR USE IN SENIOR CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
Scnoots. Philip, 1916. 7} in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 6d.n. 940.9 

This syllabus is intended to give a survey of the geographical and 
historical origins of the war, also to serve as @ revision of previous 
general work on the history and geography of Europe. 


Un Demi-Siécle de Civilisation francaise (1870-1915); par MM. 
Baillaud, Boutroux, Chailley, Doumic, Gérard, Langlois, de 
La Sizeranne, de Launay, Lecomte, Lemoine, Raphaél-Georges 
Lévy, Painlevé, Perrier, Picard, Poincaré, Richet, Schneider, 
Strauss, Viger, Widor. Paris, Hachette, 1916. 9 in. 480 pp., 
10 fr. 944.08 
A systematic survey of the admirable progress achieved by France 
in the last forty years in agriculture, industry, colonies, diplomacy, 
literature, science, art, finance, social economy, &c., evoked by 
the boastfulness of Germany. Each subject is handled by @ 
specialist. 
England in the Middle Ages (1066 to 1485) (Chambers’s Periodic 
Histories, Book 4). Chambers, 1915. 7} in. 272 pp. il., 1/6 


942.02-4 
Halsalle (Henry de). DEGENERATE GERMANY. Werner Laurie 
[1916]. 7} in. 260 pp., 2/6 n. 943 


A detailed indictment of the depravity of Germany and the general 
immorality of her people. 


*Haskins (Charles Homer), THE NoRMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Constable, 1916 [1915]. 9%in. 261 pp. bibliog. note, index, eg 
40. 

Eight lectures by the Gurney Professor of History and Political 

Science in Harvard University, delivered before the Lowell Institute 

and at the University of California. The purpose is to indicate 

the larger features of the work of the Normans in France, England, 

and Italy, ‘“‘ as founders and organizers of States, and contributors 

to European culture.” The author’s work is based largely on pro- 

longed personal investigations to be collected into a volume of 
‘ Studies in Norman Institutions.’ 


*Hasluck (Eugéne Lewis). A SHort History oF MODERN EUROPE 
FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE GREAT WaR. Uni- 
versity of London Press (Hodder c& Stoughton), 1916. 7} in. 
269 pp. appendixes, index, 3/ 940.8-9 

This little book is designed as an introduction to the study of 
recent European history, and lays stress on the main currents of 
political development. 


Headlam (Cecil), ed. CALENDAR OF STATE Papers, COLONIAL SERIES. 
AMERICA AND WEstT INDIES, 1704-5, PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC 
Recorp Orrice. H.M.S.O., 1916. 10 in. 40+807 pp. index, 
15 / 970 

Mr. Headlam contributes an historical introduction 
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A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE Srx Con- 
Ralph & Holland [1916]. 
970 


Heaton (Ellis W.). 
TINENTS : Book 3, NortTH AMERICA. 
74 in. 94 pp. il. diag. maps, 1/ 

Furnished with exercises and questions on the text. 

*Herbert (Sydney). MoperRN Evropeg, 1789-1914. Macmillan, 1916- 

74 in. 274 pp., 2/6 n. 940.8-9 

A succinct account of the main developments in European politics 

since the French Revolution, designed as an introduction for students 
of foreign affairs. 

Iorga (N.), ed. Notes ev EXTRAITS POUR SERVIR A L’ HISTOIRE DES 
CROISADES AU XV® sI&CLE; 4-5™ séries (1453-1500). (Edition 
de [ Académie Roumaine, Fonds Alina Stirbey). Bucharest, 1915. 
10 in. 385+351 pp., paper, vol. 4, 5 fr.; vol. 5, 4 fr. 50. 940.6 

The preceding volumes came out ten years ago. These two give 
material from the archives of the Duca di Candia ; from reports of 

German diets, provincial assemblies, &c., in the Royal Library at 

Munich ; and isolatcd pieces from Italian and Austrian archives. 

Much light is thrown on commercial relations with the Levant in 

the epoch under review. 

*Kennedy (W. P. M.). Srupies In Tupor History. Constable, 1916. 
8 in. 350 pp. index, 5/ n. 942.05 

These studies are intended ‘to present to the general student 
and reader some material connected with subjects which must be 
treated very briefly in the general histories of the period.” They 
include ‘ The Policy of Henry VII.,’ ‘The Literature of the Edwardine 

Reformation,’ and ‘Some Aspects of Elizabethan Life.’ 

The Polish Question as an International Problem (For the Polish 
Information Committee). Allen d& Unwin [1916]. 8% in. 
63 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 943.8 

Part of a collective work written in Warsaw, shortly to appear in 

English. This deals with the Polish question at the time of the 

Partition, during the Napoleonic wars, in 1830-31, at the insurrection 

of 1863, and at the present day. 

Pratt (Tinsley), At~taNn Breac STEWART AND HIS ASSOCIATES : 
with some account of Scottish soldiers under French kings. 
Sherratt & Hughes, 1916. 8} in. 47 pp. map, 1/ n. 941.07 

Two papers that first appeared in The Manchester Quarterly. Map 
of the Appin district. 


Prou (Maurice). UN D1PL6ME FAUX DE CHARLES LE CHAUVE POUR 

L’ABBAYE DE MONTIER-EN-DER (Extrait des Mémoires de 

l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 40). Paris, 

Imprimerie Nationale, 1915. 11 in. 35 pp. paper. 944.02 

Exposes the lack of authenticity of a document that has been much 
used by historians of eleventh-century institutions. 


Public Record Office. CALENDAR OF THE PATENT ROLLS, PRESERVED 
IN THE PuBLIC REcorD OFFICE ; prepared under the superinten- 
dence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records: Epwarp III., 
vol. 16, A.D. 1374-7. H.M.S.O., 1916. 104 in. 770 pp. index, 
17/61 942.037 

The text has been prepared by Mr. M. C. B. Dawes. 


Reed (G. H.), ed. Buacx’s History Pictures: our early history 
to 1066 ; selected and ed. by G. H. Reed. Black [1916]. 11 in. 
32 pp., 1/ ‘ 942.01 
This series provides a pleasant supplement to the ordinary 
school textbook. The present number illustrates the life of the 
ancient Briton, and is likely to excite a child’s curiosity and develop 
the historic sense. 
Régamey (Jeanne and Frederick), THE DAUGHTERS OF GERMANY ; 
tr. by Dr. Angelo 8. Rappoport and C. A. Arfwedson. Holden 
& Hardingham [1916]. 74 in. 312 pp. bibliog. index, 5/n. 943 
A study of depravity and vice in Germany, tracing its manners 
backwards from the nineteenth century to the sixteenth and “ the 
good old times.”” The book has had, we are told, an “ immense... . 
circulation’ in France. Its historical accuracy may be gauged by 
an incident narrated on pp. 82-3, where a young lady in the year 1790 
sends the poet Biirger her photograph. 
Roupnel (Gaston). Une GuERRE D’UsuRE: la Guerre de Sécession 
(Collection de la Grande Revue). Paris, Didier, 1916. 8 in. 
46 pp., 1 fr. 973.7 
A study of the American Civil War of 1861-5 as a typical example 
of a war of attrition. 
*Royal Historical Society Transactions: 3rd ser. vol. 9. Royal 
Historical Society, 1915. 84 in. 250 pp. index. 905 
Contains the presidential address of Prof. C. H. Firth; ‘The 
Despenser War in Glamorgan,’ by Mr. J. Conway Davies; ‘A 
Provincial Assembly during the League,’ by Mr. Maurice Wilkinson ; 
‘The Errors of Lord Macaulay in his Estimation of the Squires and 
Parsons of the Seventeenth Century,’ by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; 
‘Municipal Administration in the Spanish Dominions in America,’ 
by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick ; ‘ A Suggestion for the Publication of the 
Correspondence of Queen Elizabeth with the Russian Czars,’ by 
Mme. Inna Lubimenko ; ‘The Historical Side of the Old English 
Poem of Widsith,’ by Mr. Alfred Anscombe; and ‘History of the 
Canadian Archives,’ by Dr. A. G. Doughty. 











Shakespear (Col. L. W.). A Locat History or Poona anp rg 
BATTLEFIELDS. Macmillan, 1916. 8} in. 114 pp. il. plang 
bibliog., 5/ n. dist 

A brief popular sketch of the early and modern history of this 

Indian city, written mainly for residents, and illustrated with 

photographs and plans. 

Smith (G. B.). Ovurtines or European History, 1814-1914 
Arnold [1916]. 7} in. 267 pp. index, 2/6 940.9 

A brief textbook, “suggested mainly by the reiterated demand 
from teachers,” by an assistant master at the Royal Naval College, 


Smith (G. Elliot), THE INFLUENCE oF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN Crviziza. 
TION IN THE EAST AND IN AMERICA ; reprinted from The Bulletin 


of the John Rylands Library, January-March, 1916. Manchester, 
University Press (Longmans), 1916. 104 in. 32 pp. il., 1/ n, 
913.32 


*Stephens (Kate). THe MastTerinc or Mexico: told after one of 
the conquistadores and various of his interpreters. Macmillan, 
1916. 7} in. 353 pp. il., 6/6 n. 972.02 

An abridged and adapted version of Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s 
history of the conquest of New Spain. 

Velimirovic (Rev. Nicholas). Sersia’s Prace in Human History 
(Foreign Series, No. 1). Council for the Study of International 
Relations [1916]. 84 in. 20 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 949.7 

The writer is a monk of the Serbian Orthodox Church, and Professor 
of Theology at Belgrade University. 


Washington (George). THE CALENDAR OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE Cox- 
TINENTAL ARMY, WITH THE OFFICERS; prepared from the 
original manuscripts in the Library of Congress by John (. 
Fitzpatrick. 4 vols.: June 17, 1775—Jan. 4, 1784. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915. 10} in. 2871 pp. index. 

973.3 

This Calendar is No. 2 of the Calendars of the Washington MSS, 
and ‘‘ covers Washington’s correspondence with the military and 
naval officers of every rank of Continental and State troops, the 

French auxiliaries, foreign ministers and agents, and officers in the 

British service.’ It opens with Washington’s memorandum of an 

account given by John Machim of British wounded and killed at 

Bunker Hill. The fourth volume contains the index. 

*Yamada (Nakaba). GHENKO: the Mongol Invasion of Japan; with 
an introduction by Lord Armstrong. Smith & Elder, 1916. 
84 in. 299 pp. il. maps, index, bibliog., 7/6 n. 952 

Fired by a reading of ‘ Westward Ho !’ Mr. Yamada first thought 
of writing an historical romance, and his narrative has the move- 
ment and picturesqueness of a novel. He gives a vivid account of 
conditions in the East before and during the thirteenth century, and, 

after his inspiring story of Kublai Khan’s three invasions (1275-81), 

and a comparison of the Mongol and the Spanish Armadas, he briefly 

relates the subsequent history of the Japanese and the conflict 
between barbarism and civilization. A comparison with the present 
war is plainly suggested. 

Zaleski (August), LANpMaRKsS oF PoLisH History ; with an intro- 
duction by R. W. Seton-Watson. Polish Information Committee 
(Allen & Unwin) [1916]. 83 in. 46 pp. pamphlet, 6d.n. 943.8 

This pamphlet gives a sketch of Poland’s efforts to obtain political 
independence, and aims at interpreting that nation to British readers. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Aubry (L’Abbé Augustin). Ma captivitf =N ALLEMAGNE: lettre 

préface de Mgr. Baudrillart. Paris, Perrin, 1916. 174 in 

166 pp., 2 fr. 50. 940.9 

A sober account by a French priest of the German invasion, and 4 

simple record of the sufferings of himself and his companions, 

dragged from prison to prison, and from one end of Germany to the 
other. 

Barrés (Maurice). THe Sout or FRANCE: visits to invaded districts. 

Fisher Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 41 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 940.9 


Battery Flashes, by ‘‘ Wagger.” Murray, 1916. 74 in. 183 pp, 
2/6 n. 940.9 


A “Tommy’s” diary at the training camps and at the front from 

Aug. 13, 1914, to Feb. 2, 1916. 

Boubée (Joseph). La BELGIQUE LOYALE, HEROIQUE, ET MALHEU 
EUSE ; [avec] lettre-préface de M. H. Carton de Wiart. Pars, 
Plon-Nourrit, 1916. 7} in. 260 pp. paper, 3 fr. 940.9 

The testimony of a Frenchman to the spirit displayed by Belgimm 
in this war. 

Bourgin (Hubert), La CuLTURE ALLEMANDE DEVANT LA CIVILISATION 
MODERNE (Collection de la Grande Revue). 
8 in. 32 pp., 75 ¢. 


A clear exposition of German pretensions and their menace to rel 
civilization, in a series corresponding to the pamphlets issued by 


the Oxford University Press. 





Paris, Didier, 1913. 
940.9 
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*Buchan (John). Nexson’s History oF THE War: vol. 11, THE 
STRUGGLE FOR THE DVINA, AND THE GREAT INVASION OF 
Serbia. Nelson [1916]. 7} in. 245 pp. maps, appendixes, 
1/3 n. 940.9 

The appendixes include a table of the chief events of the war to 
the end of September, 1915, arranged in tabular form, which is most 
yseful for reference. 


‘puffin (Baron C.). R&cITS DE COMBATTANTS recueillis par le 
Baron C. Buffin; Préface du Baron de Broqueville, ministre 
de la guerre (La Belgique héroique et vaillante). Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1916. 74in. 379 pp. 34 il. 14maps, paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

The defence of Visé and of Liége, the retreat of the 800, the agony 
of the fort of Lierre, and other hero-tales of Dixmude, the Yser, 

Nieuport, &c., are vividly recounted by the historian of the late King 

Leopold. 


Campbell (Rev. Reginald John). Wir our Troops IN FRANCE. 

Chapman & Hall, 1916. 7 in. 95 pp., 1/ n. 940.9 

A slight book, containing Mr. Campbell’s impressions of his visit 

to the front and views on some aspects of the war. It includes 

chapters on * Ministry and Chivalry,’ ‘ Song and Jest,’ and ‘ Women 

and War-Time’ ; and acknowledgments are made to The British 
Weekly, The Illustrated Sunday Herald, and The Daily Chronicle. 


The Causes of the War: what to read (Aids to Study, No. 4). 

Council for the Study of International Relations [1916]. 84 in. 

36 pp. pamphlet, 6d. 943 

A bibliography of recent European history and the foreign policy 
cf the countries at war. 


*Chevrillon (André), L’ANGLETERRE ET Paris, 

Hachette, 1916. 7} in. 316 pp., 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

A study of English conditions and the national mind under the 

chapter-headings * L’Opinion,’ ‘ L’Illusion de Sécurité,’ ‘ L’ Appel de 

la Conscience, ‘Les Hommes,’ ‘Le Besoin d’Adaptation,’ 

‘L’Adaptation,’ and ‘ Aujourd’hui et Demain.’ The author knows 
his Britain, and is thoroughly competent for the task. 


*Dickinson (G. Lowes). THe European Anarcuy. Allen & Unwin 

[1916]. 7} in. 153 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

A study of the European system and general causes of the war. 
See review, p. 226. 


LA GUERRE. 


Fabreguettes (P.). Les BATAILLES DE LA MARNE; édition augmentée 
de nouvelles précisions (Collection de la Grande Revue). Paris, 
Didier, 1916. 8 in. 111 pp. maps, 1 fr. 50. 940.9 


A lucid and readable account of the whole series of movements that 
culminated in the defeat of the Germans. 


Fenau (Hermann). Brcause I am A GERMAN; ed. with an intro- 
duction by T. W. Rolleston. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 154 pp., 
2/6 n. 940.9 

This work, by “ a sincere patriot... .bornand educated in Prussia,” 
has been prohibited in Germany. It examines the arguments set 
forth in ‘ J’accuse,’ and maintains that the question of responsibility 
for the war should be made the subject of a systematic examination. 


Flat (Paul). Vers La VICTOIRE: Paris, Pion, 1916. 
9 in. 145 pp., 1 fr. 50. 940.9 
A new series of articles by the essayist of the Revue Bleue, de- 
nouncing the peacemongers as pro-Germans ; defending Beethoven 
and Goethe from the charge of responsibility for Kultur ; eulogizing 
M. Barrés, Péguy, M. Bourget, and other patriotic writers ; and 
criticizing French sensiblerie and idéologie for the dangers into which 
they tend to lead the nation. 


Genevoix (Maurice). Sous VEerpDuN, AottT-ocToBrRE, 1914; préface 
d’Ernest Lavisse (Mémoires et récits de guerre). Paris, Hachette, 
1916. 74 in. 291 pp., 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

A journal of events witnessed by the author, a sous-liewtenant in 
the army that helped to drive the Germans back from the Marne to 
the Meuse. 


Gibbons (Herbert Adams). THe Buackest PacEe oF 
History: events in Armenia in 1915: the facts and the re- 
sponsibilities. Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 71 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

A succinct account of the recent massacre of the Armenians by 

Turkey, citing sources for the statements made. Dr. Gibbons 

maintains that ‘‘ the Germans, and the Germans alone, will benefit 

by the extermination of the Armenians,’ who “ appear to be a 

stumbling-block to German domination ”’ in the East. 


Gibbons (Herbert Adams). Paris Resorn: a study in civie psy- 

chology. New York, Century Co., 1916 [1915]. 84 in. 401 pp. 

il. by Lester G. Hornby, $2 n. 940.9 

A diary (July 30—Dec. 25, 1914) in Paris by a late Professor of 

History at Robert College, Constantinople, describing the mobiliza- 

tion, the panics, the censorship, air attacks, siege preparations, 

tumours, conversations, and miscellaneous incidents, showing the 

op ae of Paris, the religious revival, and the new birth of the spirit 
aris. 
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Goldscheid (Rudolf). DrurscHLANps GROssTE GEFAHR : ein Mahnruf. 


Zurich, Fiissli, 1916. 8 in. 63 pp. pamphlet, 1 fr. 940.9 
Gorham (Charles T.). RELIGION AND THE War. Watts, 1916. 
74 in. 23 pp. pamphlet, 1d. 940.9 


Issued for the Rationalist Press Association. 


Grandmaison (Léonce de), ed. IMPRESSIONS DE GUERRE DE PRETRES 
SOLDATS; recueillies par Léonce de Grandmaison. Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit, 1916. 74 in. 332 pp., 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

Letters from the trenches and ambulances written by priests serving 
in either a clerical or combatant capacity; divided into sections— 

‘ Batailles et champs de bataille,’ ‘ Avec les Allemands,’ ‘ L’année 

religieuse au front, and ‘Episodes.’ Although picturesque 

description is not absent, the book is chiefly valuable for the revela- 
tion of the more intimate feelings of priests and soldiers. 


Green (Arthur), THE Story oF a PRISONER OF War. Chatto & 
Windus, 1916. 64 in. 96 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 
The only touch of “editing’’ apparent in Private Green’s book 
is the selection of titles for the chapters; otherwise we get 
the writer’s own words, unvarnished and convincing—so much so 
that we prefer to refrain from criticism of a plain tale of suffering 
and endurance that every one should read for him-or her-self, and, 
reading, understand more of the British character than is apparent 
in 99 per cent of the books or articles that pretend to describe what 
they have seldom tried to fathom. What chiefly strikes us is the 
patience and self-control of the writer and his fellows under con- 
ditions that are a stain upon humanity. People forget that a prisoner 
of war is the most helpless of all creatures, and the most deserving of 
consideration. Captured, in nine cases out of ten, by pure mischance 
and for no ill deed of his own, he is—at least in this present war— 
practically at the mercy of his captors ; and Wittenberg—to name 
one alone of many prison-camps—shows what that mercy is! Yet it 
is consoling to think that he is allowed some measure of such relief 
as can be sent to him from his own country. Our advertisement 
columns give particulars of the Royal Savoy Association. It should 
be recognized that the alleviation of hardship which is brought 
about by the Rev. Hugh Chapman’s Association may make all the 
difference. We may get back a useful citizen, instead of a man 
broken in health and spirit who will be dependant on national 
charity to the end of his days. 


Grelling (Kurt), AntI-J’accusE: eine deutsche Antwort. 
Fiissti, 1916. 9 in. 140 pp., 2 fr. 50. 
A German reply to ‘ J’accuse.’ 


Zurich, 
940.9 


Hamp (Pierre). Le TRAVAIL INVINCIBLE. Paris, ‘Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1916. 74 in. 63 pp. paper, 1 fr. 25 n. 940.9 
Describes the unconquerable energy of the Flemish workers, who 
continue to run their factories and carry on their home industries 
amid the bursting shells, and to cultivate their devastated fields 
close to the trenches. In such prodigies of labour the heroic soul of 
Flanders finds its natural expression. 


Hanson (Helen B.). SERBIA AS SEEN BY A RED Cross;WORKER; 
a paper read before the Royal Society-of Arts on Fek. 23, 1916. 
C.L.W.S. [1916]. 10 in. 18 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 940.9 

A most interesting paper on Dr. Hanson's experiences in Serbia 

during the first half of 1915. 


Hauvette (Henri), ed. L’ITALIE ET LA GUERRE D’APRES LES 
T&MOIGNAGES DE SES Hommes p’Erar: Salandra, Tittoni, 
Barzilai, Orlando, Sonnino ; préface de Henri Hauvette. Paris, 
Colin, 1916. 74 in. 145 pp. paper, 1 fr. 50. 940.9 

Six speeches by these five statesmen serving to explain to the 

French nation the complex of economic and other interests that 

bound Italy to the Triplice, and the motives that led her at length to 

break away. 


Hervier (Paul Louis), SitHoveTTEs ALLEMANDES. Paris, ‘La 

Nouvelle Revue,’ 1916. 74 in. 260 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

M. Hervier, who specializes to some extent in the ‘ populariza- 

tion’ of German personalities, gives here a series of sketches of the 

chief ‘“‘men around the Kaiser.’ He is clear and amusing, and 
sufficiently temperate to do such justice to them as they deserve. 


Hind (Charles Lewis). 
7 in. 94 pp., 1/ n. 
Called on the cover ‘A Book of War-gains,’ this is a collection of 
articles from The Daily Chronicle, with one from The Evening News, 
portraying the transformation of different types of youth into some- 
thing nobler by the ordeal of war. 


Hurd (Archibald). Murper at Sea. Fisher Unwin [1916]. y Fad 
94 


THE SoLpIER Boy. Burns & Oates [1916]. 
940.9 


A review of Germany’s campaign of murder on the high seas since 
the destruction of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915. 
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*JIonesco (Take). Lrs ORIGINES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE: déposition 
dun témoin (Collection de la Grande Revue). Paris, Didier, 
1915. 8 in. 32 pp., 75 ¢. 940.9 

This Roumanian statesman has had intimate dealings with recent 
affairs, and is particularly well instructed in the selfish intrigues of 

Austria in the Balkans. He gives a clear explanation of the parts 

played by Germany and Austria in bringing about the war; he 

considers that the Kaiser was definitely against war till the end of 

1913, and that the immediate agent of the explosion was 

Count Tisza. 


*Jehay (Comte Fr.de). L’INvASION pu GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEM- 
BOURG EN AOUtT, 1914. Paris, Perrin, 1916. 8 in. 63 pp. 
appendix, 2me ed. paper, 1 fr. 940.9 

A brief narrative of the facts, the alleged pretexts, the violation 

of treaties, the introduction of the Zollverein, &c. 


Livingston (St. Clair) and Steen-Hansen (Ingeborg). UNDER THREE 
Fiacs: with the Red Cross in Belgium, France, and Serbia. 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 152 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

The varied experiences at the front of an English and a Norwegian 
nurse. 


Mi-Baschan (Dr. A.). DER ARABISCHE ORIENT UND DER KRIEG. 
Zurich, Fiissli, 1916. 8 in. 40 pp. pamphlet, 1-fr. 940.9 


Milan (René). Les VAGABONDS DE LA GLOIRE: campagne d’un 

croiseur (aout, 1914—mai, 1915). Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1916. 

74 in. 311 pp. ' 940.9 

Describes life on board the Waldeck-Rousseau, and events in the 

Adriatic and the East down to the opening of the Dardanelles 
operations. 


Mumby (Frank A.). THe Great Wortp War: a history, part 11 
Gresham Publishing Co., 1916. 10 in. 112 pp. il.,2/6n. 940.9 


This part deals with operations in the early autumn of 1915. 


Notes on the Countries at War, by H. C. (Aids to Study, No. 1). 

Council for the Study of International Relations [1916]. 84 in. 

12 pp. pamphlet, 1d. 940.9 

Notes on the constitution and recent history of all the belligerent 

countries except the United Kingdom. Useful references are given to 
books on the subject. 


Oliver (Frederick Scott). 1916. 
7 in.74+329 pp., 1/n. 940.9 


A cheaper, abridged edition, with a new introduction on recent 
events. 


Outline Syllabuses for the Use of Members of Study Circles and Pre- 
paratory Classes on some Problems of the War, by A. G. and 
H.C. (Aids to Study, No. 2). Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations [1916]. 8}in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 940.9 


Outlines of suggested courses for study,with selected bibliographies. 


Patterson (Liewt.-Col. J. H.). Wira THE ZIONISTS IN GALLIPOLI. 
Hutchinson, 1916. 74 in. 324 pp. maps, appendix, 6/ n. 940.9 
The author was in command of the Zion Mule Corps raised in 
Egypt for service in Gallipoli. He expresses high admiration for 
his men, who formed, perhaps, the first entirely Jewish corps for over 
two thousand years to take an active part in a campaign, but 
criticizes frankly the general policy of the Dardanelles expedition. 


ORDEAL BY BaTtLE. Macmillan, 


*Prieur (Claude). De Drxmupe A Nieuport: journal de campagne 
d’un officier de fusiliers marins (Octobre, 1914—Mai, 1915): 
ouvrage accompagné de deux cartes. Paris, Perrin, 1916. 
74 in. 256 pp. appendix, maps, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 


An unpretentious but vivid and intimate account of the operations 
of the French marines. The epic of Dixmude has been written 
elsewhere, but this journal covers their doings through the whole 
campaign of which Ghent, Dixmude, the bridge of Steenstraate, and 
Nieuport were the principal stages. 


Rayner (W. S.) and O’Shaughnessy (W. W.). How Borna anp 
SMUTS CONQUERED GERMAN SoutH-WEst: a full record of the 
campaign from official information by Reuter’s special war 
correspondents who accompanied the forces sent by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. Simpkin & Marshall, 1916. 
83 in. 299 pp. il. maps, paper, 2/ n. 940.9 


Proceeds from the sale are being devoted to African War Funds 


Robinson (J. P. Kay). Wuirs Borna’s Army; with introductory 

letter by General Botha. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 

158 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

A lively account of General Botha’s campaign in German South- 

= Africa, with vivid details of the sights, smells, discomforts, and 
jests. 





eee} 
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A Student in Arms; with an introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Melrose, 1916. 74 in. 296 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 
Essays interpreting the soldier of the new armies in a& manner 
charming in its unaffected raciness and geniality. It is a pity the 
author quotes a well-known tag as “ Facile descensus Averni,” ang 
uses the phrase ‘‘ Cui bono ”’ inaccurately. 


Sweetser (Arthur), RoapsipE GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT War. Ney 

York, Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 272 pp. il., 5/6 n. 940,9 

A Bostonian’s adventures and observations—partly from the 

German side, but mostly from the other—from the outbreak of war 

to the fall of Antwerp. The book is chattily written, but devoid of 
new information. 


Wittenberg. THe Horrors or WITTENBERG : 
British Government. 
ld. 
The full official report on the typhus epidemic at Wittenberg 
Camp, prepared by Mr. Justice Younger, Chairman of the Govern. 
ment Committee. 


official report to the 
Pearson, 1916. 7} in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 
940.9 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Alice in Wonderland Painting Book. Harrap [1916]. 
12 pp. paper, 6d. n. J 


Brine (Mary D.). Lasste anp Lappie (Chambers’s Supplementary 
Readers). Chambers, 1916. 7 in. 144 pp. il., 8d. J. ¥. 


The Robinson Crusoe Painting Book : a series of pictures in outline for 
colouring with water colours or crayons. Harrap {1916}, 
10 in. 12 pp. paper, 6d. n. J, 


Sabin (Edwin L.). Gotp SreKxers or 49. Lippincott, 1915. Thin, 
6 pp., 5/ n. J. F, 
Any book on the subject of the great gold rush to California is 
bound to be interesting if written by one who knows his subject. 
Mr. Sabin tells a good boys’ story, and conveys a capital idea of the 
fatigues and difficulties of the gold-seekers. He confines himself 
to the adventures of some Americans and a boy in search of 4 
lost gold claim given to him by a dying man. There are the usual 
villains whose efforts are of the most persistent nature, and who stick 
at nothing in their attempt to gain the treasure. 


*Widdemer (Margaret), Winona or THE Camp Fine. Lippincott, 

1915. 7} in. 336 pp., 6/ J. F, 

A wholesome and pleasant story of the camp-life of a party of 
American schoolgirls. 


*Wilson (Richard). THe Frrst YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR: being the 
story of the first phase of the great world struggle for honour, 
justice, and truth, told for boys and girls of the British 
Empire. Chambers, 1916. 74 in. 256 pp. il. maps, 1/6 n. 

J. 940.9 
The book is written in an interesting style, and is very suitable 
for use as a school-reader. 


10 in 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


Archibald (Raymond Clare). Evuciip’s Book ON DIvIsioNs of FIGURES 
(wept Siapécewy PiBdlov), with a restoration based on Woepcke’s 
text, and on the ‘ Practica Geometrie ’ of Leonardo Pisano. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1915. 9} in. 96 pp. diagrams, appendix, index, "> 

ole 


Burnside (William). BripGr FounpDATIONS (Broadway Series of Engineering 
Handbooks,v.19). Scott & Greenwood, 1916. 7} in. 147 pp. diagrams, 
index, 4/ n. 624.15 

Collinge (Vincent E.). THE SHORTHAND CLERKE’s GuIDE. Pitman [1916), 
7 in. 128 pp. index, 653 


Haltenhoff (A. G.), ed. A NEW GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (in Romal 
type): an up-to-date compilation, containing some 36,000 Germat 
words....with numerous Latin scientific names and chemical formula, 
the principal tenses of verbs, and numerous idioms. Hachette [1916). 
7} in. 962 pp. 4/ n. 433.2 


Lectures on Map-reading and Field-sketching, by Instructor. 
Grant, 1915. Thin. 23 pp. diagram, pamphlet, 6d. n. 


Pitman (Isaac). PITMAN’s REPORTER’S ASSISTANT: a guide to the reading 
of unvocalized shorthand for the use of shorthand students and reportel 
revised and enlarged. Ninth (centenary) edition. Pifman [1916), 
7 in. 229 pp. 2/6 653.6 


Strutt (Hon. William Maitland). THE REMINISCENCES OF A MUSICAL AMATEUR) 


AND AN Essay ON MusicaL TasTE; ed. by his Mother. 3Jacmillan, 
1915. 8 in. 172 pp. 4/6 n. 780.4 


Triana (Santiago Pérez). THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 
oF 1915. Heinemann [1915]. 8} in. 139 pp. appendix, 329 


Yoxall (Sir James Henry). CoLiecTING OLD MINIATURES (Colleclors’ Poche 
eries). Heinemann [1916]. 7 in. 96 pp. il., index, 2/6 n. 757 


Edinburgh, 
526.99 
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THE WILLIAM WINTER 
CELEBRATION. 


To lovers of Shakespeare and dramatic 
art there was something peculiarly appro- 
priate in the recent New York celebration in 
honour of William Winter, the veteran critic, 
journalist, scholar, and poet, falling as it has 
done within ‘‘ Shakespeare’s mighty year.” 
Mr. Winter has long been known on both 
sides of the Atlantic as one of the most 
learned and accomplished of living com- 
mentators. During the seventies, in con- 
junction with Edwin Booth, he published an 
acting edition of all the plays in the Shake- 
spearian repertory of that admired actor, 
supplying preface and notes in every case. 
More recently he accomplished similar ser- 
vices for the late Augustin Daly; and at the 
present time, although in his 80th year, he 
is busily engaged upon a vast work. ‘ Shake- 


have already appeared, treating of the 
manner in which the plays have been per- 


“In my youth,” he tells us, “I became deeply 
interested in the Stage, and during more than fifty 
years I have been continuously writing about it 
professionally for the New York Tribune and 
otherwise], celebrating its worthy, votaries, and 
advocating its advancement.”’ 

Mr. Winter’s style is at once authoritative, 
graceful, and stimulating, and he has the 
added faculty of crowning a 
monograph with poignant verse, especially 
noticeable in his latest volume, ‘ Vagrant 
Memories.’ He has, in fact, been justly 
referred to as “ the actors’ poet,” although a 
glance at his collective verse discovers many 
tributes to literary fame, and recently there 
has appeared his noble and affecting poem, 
‘My England.’ Thus it happens that the 
stage world of America has joined with 
society and letters in a testimonial to him 
at the Century Theatre (Central Park West), 
comprising a Shakespearian masque by 
Hermann Hagedorn, covering scenes from 


formed from Elizabethan days to the present. 


Booth, Irving, Mansfield, Rehan, Terry, 
Modjeska, Neilson—all of whom have been 
commemorated in Mr. Winter’s writings. 


programme, contains, in autographed fac- 








TREASURE TROVE: MILTON’S LATIN 


BIBLE. 
Somewhere in England, April 18, 1916. 
A BRizF rest from military duties, spent 
amid the cobwebs and dust of an aged 
Devonshire loft, resulted to-day in a pleasing 
literary salvage. Among lesser treasures I 
discovered a volume of no mean interest, 
buried in a ton or two of old books and 
papers, destined for reincarnation at the 
paper mij]. More fortunate than some of 
its near companions, it had escaped the 
attentions of an energetic colony of rats. 
The volume in question is a Latin Bible 


though hardly coeval, brown calf), issued 
jontly from the London presses of Henry 
Middleton and Thomas Vautrollier in 1581. 

On the title-page is the arresting signature 
of “ Jhon Milton,” 
his youthful prime. A little further, upon 
4 blank Jeaf adjoining the introductory 
hatter, is a characteristic prayer, in his clear 
holograph, of which I quote a few lines :-— 











that we shall not adde to thy word, nor yet take 
from it. Grant, I beseech thee, that I may neither 






speare on the Stage,’ of which two volumes | 


(thick foolsecap quarto size, bound in early, | ?4 ( » | Ma 
| méme temps je vous prierai de lui signaler 





ae rm eet eng 
think thy certaine true Scriptures to be*doubtfull, 
nor the uncertaine to be Canonicall, but possess 
me with awfull and reverend thoughts....that 
I, adoring the fullnes thereof, may avoid all 
hastie, supine, forced, and uncharitable exposi- 
tions, and fetch my little light and candle of 
knowledge from that first shine and prime rayes 
of thee, the onely Light, my Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, Amen.” 


Scattered through the volume are marginal 
annotations, in the same literary hand, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and others in a 
later hand. 

Perhaps some one more familiar than the 


| writer with the whole of Milton’s works can 


! 


| 
| 


say whether this prayer ever appeared in his 
prose writings. It seems to claim a place 
therein, if not, indeed, in our English 
liturgy. 

What memories this old brown - leather 
Bible awakens of the austere Puritan poet, 
and his adventures in authorship, politics, 
and marriage ! 


Since writing the foregoing, I find the 
following passeges in Milton’s first contro- 
versial work (see his ‘‘ Prose Works. Edited 
by Robert Fletcher, 1838,” Introd. review, 
p. x, and text, p. 9) :— 

“Then was the sacred Bible sought out of the 
dusty corners, where prophane falsehood and 
neglect had thrown it.” 

““The very first page of Athanasius against the 


| Gentiles avers the Scriptures to be sufficient of 
cameo or ; 


themselves for the declaration of truth, and that 


| if his friend Macarius....after he had reckoned 


up the canonical books, ‘ in these only,’ saith he, 
‘is the doctrine of godliness taught; let no man 
add to these, or take from these’....Besides 
these, millions of other books have been written 
....0f which I will not now speak, being of 
infinite number, and mere dependance on the 
canonical books.’’—Milton, ‘ Of Reformation in 
England,’ 1641. 


Milton’s English Bible, Authorized Version, 
1612, is at the British Museum, bearing 
details of his family on the fly-leaf. The 
writing in the Latin Bible before me 


| resembles the style of those entries, and also 


sixteen of the plays, with an epilogue by | 
Edwin Markham, in which reference was | 
made to the players of other days—Forrest, | 


the MS. ‘Sonnet on his Twenty-Third 
Birthday,’ now at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


An early link in the history of this Latin 


| Bible is the signature on the title of “C. 
| Reynell e C. C. C. Oxon., 1717,” and the 


The ‘ Book of Greetings,’ forming the official | annota ; 
| Milton’s) on the mergins throughout. 
simile, a host of names well known in | 


drama and letters on both sides of the | 
Atlantic. 


| d’ Actes 


firmly written when in | 


“O Blessed Lord God, who hast commanded | 


annotations in his hand (in addition to 
This 
was Carew Reynell (1690-1755), a greduate 
of Corpus College, Oxford, successively 
Vicar of Marsden, Oxfordshire, Rector of 
Childrey, Berks, and Prebendary of Chi- 
chester (according to Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’). A branch of the Reynell 
family lived in Devonshire, which may 
account for the presence of the book in that 








county. Wm. JAGGARD, Lieut. 
ENGLISH KINGS IN GUYENNE. 
Paris, le 4 mai, 1916. 
JE vous scrai obligé de bien vouloir 


transmettre mes remerciements & celui de 
vos coliaborateurs quia bien voulu annoncer, 
en termes élogieux pour moi, mon ‘ Recueil 
des Rois d’Angleterre,’ dans 
VAtheneum (March, p. 107). Mais en 


plusieurs inexactitudes. 

1. Ce ‘ Recueil’ n’est pas composé de 
documents empruntés 4 plusieurs manu- 
serits, dont celui de Wolfenbiittel serait 
“one of the most important.” I] comprend 
en réalité tous les actes qui ont été transcrits 
sur un seul manuscrit, celui de Wolfenbiittel, 
tous ceux 1a et rien que ceux 1a. 

2. Ce manuscrit est trés important en 
effet ; non point, comme le dit votre colla- 
borateur, parce qu’il illustre “life and 








manners ”’ de l|’Angleterre ; mais & cause des 
renseignements qu’il fournit sur la condition 
des personnes et des terres dans la Guyenne 
au XIIlTe siécle. 

3. Cette édition du manuscrit de Wolfen- 
biittel, qui faisait autrefois partie des 
archives royales d’Angleterre conservées & 
Bordeaux, a bien été distinguée, ainsi que 
l'a fait remarquer votre collaborateur, par 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ; 
mais cette Académie lui a décerné une 
seconde médaille au ‘‘ Concours des anti- 
quités nationales, ’’ et non le premier “ prix 
Gobert.” Ilya, entre ces deux récompenses, 
une différence substantielle sur Jaquelle il est 
superflu d’insister. 

J’ignore si vous croirez utile de porter ces 
rectifications & la connaissance des lecteurs de 
LAtheneum. Je n’y attache personnelle- 
ment qu’une trés médiocre importance; 
seul le bon renom de /’ Atheneum m’importe 
dans cette affaire, et le bon renom d’un 
journal d’informations littéraires et scienti- 
fiques est fondé sur l’exactitude. Amicus 
Plato, magis amica veritas. 

C. BEMonT 








BOOK SALES. 


On Monday, April 10, and the four following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the second portion of 
the late Mr. Joseph Hornstein’s stock, the chief 
prices being: A’Beckett, Comic History of Eng- 
land, 20 parts in 19, 1846-8, 171. 10s.; another 
copy, 151. Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 


13 vols., 1822-8, 721. Carey, Life in Paris, 
1822, 161. Combe, The Three Tours of Dr. 


Syntax, 3 vols., 1812-21, 241. 10s.; The English 
Dance of Death, 2 vols., 1815-16, 171. 10s.; Acker- 
mann, Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 1808-10, 151. ; 
History of the Colleges and Public Schools, 1816, 
281. Alken, National Sports of Great Britain, 1823, 


261.; another copy, imperfect, 24l.; Sporting 
Anecdotes, imperfect, 1833-43, 181. Dickens, 


Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 20 


parts in 19, 1857, 771.; Great Expectations, 
3 vols., 1861, 227. 10s. Caricature Magazine, 


4 vols., 1807-19, 411. Costumes of the Royal 


Navy and Marines, 1799-1849, 241. Keats, 
Lamia, Isabella, &c., 1820, 181. C. Lloyd and 
C. Lamb, Blank Verse, 1798, 201. 10s. Real Life 


in London, 2 vols., 1821-2, 151. Newhouse, The 
Roadster’s Album, 1845, 201. Surtees, Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838, 151.; Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour, 1853, 161. Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, in the original parts, imperfect, 1847-8, 39/. 
Westmacott, The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 
261. 108s. ; another copy, 201. World in Miniature, 
43 vols. in 42, 1821, &c., 151. Williamson, 
Oriental Field Sports, 1807, 261. 
The total of the sale was 3,0002. 19s. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sales, May 1 to May 5, 
included the library of the late Mrs. Elton, widow 
of C. I. Elton; also the property of the late 
Edmund Shorthouse, and the library of a gentle- 
man, deceased, the chief prices being: J. Addison, 

temarks on Several Parts of Italy, 1705, pre- 
sentation copy to Dr. Sacheverell from the author, 
331. Dupaty, Les Délateurs, 1820, Napoleon I.’s 
copy, 161. Guillaume de Guilleville, Pélerin de la 
Vie Humaine, n.d., 351. 10a, Heliodorus, Histoire 
Ethiopique, 1554, bound in old French Lyonese 
calf, 231. Keats, Endymion, 1818,111. Mauroycus, 
Martyrologium, 1568, contemporary Venetian 
brown morocco, 301. 10s. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
1668, 18/. Moliére, GSuvres, 8 vols., 1682, 291. 
Pontanus, Opera, 1519, contemporary Grolieresque 
binding, 331. Racine, La Thébaide, 1664, 141. ; 
Esther, Tragédie, 1689, 101. Ronsard, Guvres, 
5 vols., 1629-30, 161. 10s. Terentius, Comoedia, 
1545, contemporary French calf, 101.108. Barham, 
Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols., 1840-47, 211. 19s. 
Brantéme, CEuvres, 15 vols., 1740, 171. Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1701, 1102 15s. 
Corneille, Théatre, 12 vols., 1764, 401. Montesquicu, 
(CEuvres, 8 vols., 1822, 111. Pepys, Diary, 10 vols., 
1893-9, 127. 5s. Plutarch, Cuvres, 13. vols., 
1567-74, 131. 5s. Scarron, Cuvres, 7 vols., 1752, 
11l. Smids, Pictura Loquens, 1695, 171. 108. 
Swift, Works, 19 vols., 1824, 101. 15s. hon 
Cook, Three Voyages round the World, 8 vo 
1773-85, 131. Boileau-Despréaux, (uvres, 2 vol:., 
1729, 241. Ovid, Métamorphoses, 1732, 15l. 53. 
Roxburghe Club, Benedictional of St. Ethelwoid, 
1910, 131. 10s. Stow, Survey of London, We:-t- 
minster, and Southwark, 2 vols., 1754, 131. 5. 

The total of four days’ sale was 2,505. 








SCIENCE 
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INSECT CARRIERS OF DISEASE, 


THE modern campaign against those 
tropical diseases in which insects have 
been proved to play a predominating 
part, when one considers the complexity 
of its problems, the difficulties encountered 
in the field, and its splendid results, must 
always rank among the great advances of 
medical science. The movement is essen- 
tially of to-day. Although the student 
anxious to give each man his due dis- 
covers gladly in the works of men like 
Nott (1848), Blair (1852), and Beauperthuy 
(1853) a more or less distinct recognition 
of the connexion between certain insects 
and certain diseases, it is only roughly in 
the last thirty years that the precise 
nature of the link has been established in a 
number of cases. This new precision has 
had enormous practical results. It has 
changed many a fight in the dark into 
one in a light so clear that every weak 
spot in the enemy’s armour is recognized, 
while most of his blows may be antici- 
pated or countered. 

Not by any accident has this change in 
outlook and efficiency been brought about. 
Pasteur’s researches in the °70’s turned 
scientific thought into new and fruitful 
channels. Briefly, he banished vagueness 
in our conception of the causes of certain 
diseases. He or his enthusiastic followers 
were able to discover that definite lowly 
organisms were the agents of maladies 
hitherto obscurely ascribed to ‘‘ miasma,”’ 
“pest,” or the like. But alone neither 
Pasteur nor the brilliant workers who in his 
later years surrounded him, or after his death 
carried out his ideas, could have achieved 
the results actually won. Fortunate in 
their day, they found vast enterprises in 
commerce, engineering, and agriculture in 
unhealthy tropical regions demanding just 
such help as the new knowledge seemed 
likely to yield. Thus the study of tropical 
diseases and medical entomology has had 
willing and wealthy sponsors. Far-seeing 
statesmen like Mr. Roosevelt and Joseph 
Chamberlain, leaders in commerce like the 
late Sir A. E. L. Jones, and the backing of 
sympathetic Governments ensured a fair 
trial for investigations and experiments, 
the value of which was soon to be demon- 
strated. Since the founding of the Liver- 
pool and London Schools in 1898 every 
year has seen some new development, till 
to-day most centres of medical teaching of 
any standing have their lectureship and 
research laboratories for the investigation 
of tropical diseases. 

The results of such studies naturally 
enough interest chiefly the specialist, but 





Rural Sanitation in the Tropics. By Malcolm 
Watson. (John Murray, 12s. net.) 

Mosquito Control in Panama : the Eradication 
of Malaria and Yellow Fever in Cuba and 
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Seeman 


recently there has been a noticeable output | diseases, both transmitted by mosquitoes, 


of books addressed to a wider public. In 
‘Rural Sanitation in the Tropics’ Dr. 
Watson gives his own experience as 
medical officer of health in the Malay 
Federated States from 1901 onwards, 
supplemented by observations and 


| 
| 
{ 


criticisms of similar work in Italy, India, | 


Sumatra, the Philippines, Panama, British 
Guiana, and Barbados. Most of these 
countries the author has himself visited, 
impelled by an enthusiastic interest in the 
prevention of disease, particularly malaria, 
by means of sanitation and the control of 
insect carriers. Thus to some extent his 
title is misleading. One does not find in 
his book any comprehensive survey of the 
field, with an analysis and exposition of 
the principles of tropical sanitation, but 
largely a diary of travel which discusses 
incidentally some sanitary problems of 
the places visited. Although the dis- 
cussion is conducted with that wealth of 
experience and insight which Dr. Watson 
has led us to expect from his pen, it cannot 
be said that he has successfully overcome 
the difficulties inherent in an attempt to 
combine a logical with a chronological 
treatment. 

Dr. Watson’s method appears to have 
been to make notes as he went along, to 
discuss local conditions with the men on 
the spot, to accumulate the special papers 
dealing with the problems of each region, 
and to give us a view of them, supple- 
menting his own admittedly incomplete 
observations by copious references. The 
result is unsatisfactory in several respects. 
We notice a good deal of unnecessary 
repetition and a marked want of order 
generally, while neither an index nor a 
Bibliography is included. These omissions 
are the more regrettable because the book 
contains a large amount of first-hand 
material. Most interesting, perhaps, to 
the general reader will be the large section 
(chap. viii.-chap. xvi.) dealing with sanita- 
tion work in the Panama Canal Zone; 
while chaps. i. and ii. describing Dr. 
Watson’s own successful efforts in British 
Malaya, which brought about ** the steady 
disappearance of malaria from 500 square 
miles of country,” are well worth attention. 


The joint authors of ‘ Mosquito Control 
in Panama ’ have supplied an authoritative 
account of the vast organized labour by 
which primarily the cutting of the great 
canal became possible. As Dr. Howard 
in his preface says, General Gorgas “ has 
demonstrated the vitally important fact 
that it is possible for the white man to live 
healthfully in the tropics.” Now the 
whole world wants to know the secret. 
Mr. Le Prince and Dr. Orenstein have 
admirably accomplished their task, and 
their work is likely to be of permanent 
historic value. Within the two volumes 
which we are considering in this article 
there is, perhaps, the most exhaustive 
account yet written of the conditions and 
course of the fight between man and insect 
in any one area. Until the Americans 


began work in July, 1904, the Panama 
Zone had a deadly reputation for Euro- 


peans. 


For the appalling death-rate two 








were responsible. From yellow fever alone 
—carried by Stegomyia fasciata—the 
French labour force had over 22,000 deaths 
between 1881 and 1889—a rate of 240 per 
1,000 a vear. No one can estimate the 
depletion and loss caused by malaria 
throughout these years. Even as late ag 
1906 the maximum admission rate to 
hospital was 821 per 1,000, and a tem. 
porary abandonment of the great enter. 
prise became necessary. From the outset 
it was apparent that only by the contro] 
of mosquitoes within the Canal zone could 
the work be carried through. As Dr, 
Watson repeatedly insists, the root-and- 
branch method of dealing with malarial 
mosquitoes is by drainage, which destroys 
their breeding-places; but the peculiar 
interest of the Panama campaign lies in 
the impossibility of using such radical 
remedies to any great extent, and the 
consequent necessity of developing a great 
variety of offensive and defensive warfare, 
Thorough drainage requires time, and it is 
generally an expensive process, unless in 
conjunction with some agricultural under- 
taking which can be debited with part of 
the cost. But large portions of the Canal 
zone were undrainable ; one of the chief 
malaria-carriers was found to breed quite 
readily in brackish water ; and further, in 
the progress of the work itself new breed- 
ing-grounds were artificially created, when, 
for instance, streams were temporarily 
blocked by dumped material, or again when 
liquid sludge spread on land developed 
in drying numerous water-filled cracks 
eminently suitable for the breeding of 
mosquitoes. Such constantly changing 
conditions made severe demands on the 
ingenuity of the mosquito controllers. 
The root principle of the different methods 
employed is the prevention of the bite by 
which the pathogenic protozoon is intro- 
duced into the blood. Smearing with 
some repellent substance may prevent an 
imminent attack, which may be further 
guarded against by screening with gauze. 
Adult mosquitoes, again, may be trapped; 
a surface film of oil on the breeding pool 
will prevent the laying of eggs, and suffo- 
cate or poison eggs already laid or imagines 
emerging from the pup ; while the life of 
the larve at lower levels can be rendered 
impossible by some insecticide which 
mixes freely with water. 

So at every assailable point in the life- 
cycle of the mosquito an attack may be 
delivered. All these methods were freely 
employed in Panama. Natural enemies 
also, like the “‘ top minnows” and other 
insect-eating fish, proved at times valuable 
auxiliaries. Behind these subsidiary 
attacks the main one by drainage was 
steadily pressed home. The fight involved 
an army of vigilant workers and a strong 
organization. The fluctuating fortunes of 
the war steadily inclined in favour of man 
Yellow fever was the first to go. The last 
case in Colon occurred in May, 1906, less 
than two years after the opening of the 
campaign. Malaria, with a greater number 
of potential carriers, yielded more slowly, 
and, if at the present day it is not abso- 
lutely banished, no longer offers the 
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obstacle it once did to the development 


of the region. 


The hospital rate for 


malaria amongst employees has fallen 
from about 43 per cent in 1906 to 7 per 


cent 


in 1913. The disease has been 


prought within control. 


If 
the 


one skips from the opening chapter of 
book to the concluding picture, it 


seems as though a miracle has taken place. 
It is one of the fairy tales of science. 

The book is a worthy record of a gigantic 
undertaking, and should remind us of the 


of Sir Ronald Ross. 


tness of our debt to the pioneer work 
It is no detraction 


from the magnificent results of the Panama 
campaign to say that they flowed directly 
from the principles first discovered by this 
brilliant investigator, and subsequently 
put into successful practice at Ismailia. 
Both volumes are profusely and ade- 
quately illustrated, but, curiously enough, 


neither Dr. 


Watson nor his American 


confréres include a figure of any mosquito, 
though diagrammatic sketches of the 
characteristic resting pose of Anopheles 


and 
that 


Culex are given. It may be mentioned 
the correct name for the carrier of 


yellow fever is Stegomyia fasciata, and 


that 


there are at least six species of 


Anophelines in the Hong Kong district, 


and 


not three as stated by Dr. Watson. 








SOCIETIES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Apri/ 6.—Sir Arthur 


Evan 


s, President, in the chair.—Sir William Hope, 


on behalf of Col. Hawley, Mr. Montgomerie, and 
himself, presented the report on the excavations at 
Old Sarum in 1915. Owing to the war, but little 


work 


could be carried out; but Col. Hawley, with 


the assistance of two labourers, both well above 
military age, was able to undertake some more ex- 
loration in the north-west quarter of the city, 

tween the Cathedral and the city wall. To the 
north-west of the church another cemetery for the 
lay folk was discovered. To the north-east of 
the cloister was found a building which appeared to 


have 
build 


been a well-house, abutting against another 
ing which must have been destroyed when the 


cloister was erected. As the cloister was built at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, this building 


must 


be earlier, but how much earlier is difficult to 


determine. In this connexion, however, it is inter- 
esting to note that the walls were bonded with 
s of timber, now decayed, as in the dorter 


at Lewes Priory, the eleventh-century wall at 


range 
Richmond Castle, and the remains of the early 
church uncovered in the crypt of York Minster. 

Sir William Hope read a note on the tombs of 


two bisho: 


in Salisbury Cathedral. These two 


tombs, which stand on the north and south side of 


the age have been claimed to be 
Bishops Bingha: 


those of 


gham and William of York, but Sir 


William Hope was able to show—both by the 


style 


of the tombs themselves and by documentary 


evidence—that they should be assigned to Bishops 
Roger Mortival and Simon of Ghent respectively. 
April 13.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. Edwin Freshfield read a note on three 
Greek crosses—one from the Parthenon at Athens, 
and two from the ruins of Eleusis. The Parthenon 


cross 


is incised upon the sixth column on the left 


side as approached from the Propylea. The cross 


is accompanied by the letters «, ¢, and 
initials. 


initia 


or the plural, and signify that the 
initials are represented had _incis 


other 
The two epsilons evidently are the 
| letters of the words éyw e’yhv or edxa ebxhy, 
rsons whose 
the cross in 


fulfilment of a vow. In addition to these letters 


there 


are also incised the letters IC . XC. NIKA. 


he cross and inscriptions appear to be of the 
tenth century or later. p 

The Eleusis crosses are incised on two pillars now 
standing on either side of the door Jeading into the 
museum. The crosses are of Byzantine form. The 
pillars when placed in the church, from which they 


ave 


since been removed, formed part of the 


ikonostasis. : 

Capt. Acland presented a report referring to the 
discovery of coffins, probably of Roman date, to the 
north-west of the town of Dorchester, Dorset. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—April 19.—Major H. G. 
Lyons, President, in the chair. 

Mr. E. V. Newnham read a paper entitled ‘ The 
Persistence of Wet and Dry Weather.’ The 
rainfall records of Greenwich, Kew, Aberdeen, 
and Valencia have been examined in order to 
find out how often rain falls on the day following 
successive runs of 1, 2, 3, &c., wet or fine days. 
The common notion seems to be that after a long 
run of wet days, the chance of a fine day becomes 
greater; but statistics do not support this 
conclusion. To speak generally, the expectation 
of rain on any day has been found to increase 
rapidly as the number of previous successive wet 
days increases, and to diminish with the number 
of successive fine days in the past. After very 
long spells of either kind the expectation of 
further rain reaches a practically steady value. 

A paper was also read by Prof. H. H. Turner, 
entitled ‘ Discontinuities in Meteorological Pheno- 
mena. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Apri 27.—Prof. Sir J. Larmor, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. E. G. C. Poole was 
admitted into the Society. 

Major MacMahon read a paper on ‘Some 
Problems of Combinatory Analysis’; Dr. 8. Chap- 
man one ‘On the Uniformity of Gaseous Density, 
according to the Kinetic Theory’; and Mr. G. N. 
Watson one on ‘ Bessel Functions and Kapteyn 
Series.’ Mr. T. C. Lewis made an informal com- 
munication on * Four Tucker Circles.’ 

The following papers, in the absence of the 
authors, were communicated by title from the 
chair: ‘The Green’s Function for the Equation 
v-ut+kn=0 (II),’ by Prof. H. S. Carslaw; ‘The 
Nodal Points of a Plane Sextic,’ by Mr. J. Hodg- 
kinson ; ‘On the Deduction of Criteria for the 
Convergence of Fourier’s Series from Fejer’s 
Theorem concerning their Summability,’ by Mr. S. 
Pollard ; ‘ Note on Functions of Upper and Lower 
Type,’ by Prof. W. H. Young; and ‘On the Deri- 
vates of a Function,’ by Mrs. G. C. Young. 





CHALLENGER.— April 12.—Dr. G. H. Fowler in 
the chair.—Dr. S. F. Harmer exhibited several 
deep-sea organisms, obtained from a submarine 
cable between Java and West Australia, and 
presented to the British Museum by the Eastern 
and Associated Telegraph Companies. One of 
these was part of a remarkable Siphonophore, 
Pterophysa, characterized by the existence of 
two large alate expansions running longitudinally 
along the nutritive individuals or “ siphons.’ 
Culeolus, a simple Ascidian whose body is carried 
on a long slender stalk, and a sponge, Esperella, 
of curiously delicate and almost rod-like form, 
were also represented in this collection. 

Mr. E. T. Browne read a paper on ‘ The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Siphonophores.’ It 
was pointed out that the distribution is limited 
by temperature. Nearly all the species are 
found within the tropical zone, where the surface 
temperature is above 20° C. <A few cross the 
15° C. isotherm into colder water, where they are 
able to pass the summer, but die off during the 
winter. Only one species (Diphyes arctica) has 
permanently established itself in cold water. It 
is common in the Arctic Ocean at the surface, 
and has been taken in the deep cold-water zone 
within the tropics. A few species apparently 
beicug to the mesoplankton, as they have only 
been taken at great depths, and never at or near 
the surface. About 90 species of Siphonophores 
are now recognized. About 70 species are common 
to both the Atlantic and Indo-Pacific Oceans ; 
and about 20 species have so far been found only 
in the Atlantic. Nearly all the species found in 
the Indian Ocean also occur in the Pacific. 

Mr. C. Tate Regan read a paper on ‘ The 
Distribution of the Fishes of the Genus Sardina.’ 
He recognized three species: S. pilchardus of 
Europe, S. neopilchardus of Australia and New 
Zealand, and S. sagax of South Africa, Japan, 
California, and Chile. The genus barely over- 
steps the limits of zones bounded by the mean 
annual surface isotherms of 12° C. and 20° C. 





British NumisMatic.—April 26.—Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson, President, in the chair.—Mrs. 
Suckling was elected a Member.—The President 
announced that the Director, Major Carlyon- 
Britton, was now with his regiment on active 
service, where the best wishes of the Society would 
be with him. 

Mr. Grant R. Francis read a paper on ‘ The 
Tower Half-crowns of Charles I.,’ in which the 
variations and dies of each mint-mark were 
chronologically arranged. A series of 147 differ- 
ing dies had been classified and described. Some 
hitherto unrecorded varieties were noticed, and 
particular attention was called to several recent 
discoveries by the President, the writer, and 





others. Amongst these, the use of one of Briot’s 
puncheons for the general Tower issue, with the 
mint-mark a triangle over the anchor; the use of 
a puncheon, probably prepared for the Aberyst- 
with issues, for the Tower dies with the mint- 
mark a triangle; and a subsequently overstruck 
specimen showing the same Aberystwith pecu- 
liarities, but with the mint-mark a star over the 
triangle, were prominent features. 

In illustration of his subject Mr. Francis ex- 
hibited a series of thirty-one of the half-crowns 
specially referred to; the President, sixteen 
varieties showing the chronological order as 
evidenced by the punching of new mint-marks on 
the old dies, and including the rare ‘ b” types 
with the central Welsh plume on the reverse, 
indicative of silver produced from the mines of 
Wales; Mr. W. B. Thorpe, nine coins of new or 
unusual varieties ; and Mr. F. A. Walters, a fine 
half-crown of type 3 B, which established the fact, 
not previously assured, that the mint-mark, a 
crown, had been overstruck on the bell. 

Amongst other exhibitions were a_ beautiful 
series of the rose-rials of the second and third 
coinages of James I., showing their chronological 
order by the overstriking of the mint-marks, 
and the ‘“ six-shilling piece,’’ Scottish, with the 
rare date 1612, by Mr. Raymond Carlyon-Britton ; 
and an unusually fine half-crown of Charles I., 
type 4, with mint-mark a triangle, recently found 
at Winchester, by Mr. William Dale. 








FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 





May. 

Wen. 17. Meteorological, 4.30.—‘On the Readjustment of Pressure 
Differences : Two eects of Atmospheric Circulation and 
their Connexion,’ Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina. 

_ Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘Hindu Hand-painted Calicoes of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and their 
patuenee on the Tinctorial Arts of Europe,’ Mr. G. FP. 

er. 

a Folk-Lore, 5.—' The Magical Uses of Fire,’ Miss Blackman. 

_ Society of Literature, 5.15.—Address by Dr. W. L. Courtney. 

— Microscopical, 8. — ‘Some pugpestions regarding Visua 
Efficiency in the Use of the Microscope and other 
Optical Instruments,’ Mr. J. W. Purkiss; and other 


‘apers. 
Tuvrs. 18. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Flints and Flint Implements, 
Lecture III., Sir Ray Lankester. ” 
~ Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Sikhs,’ Sardar Daljit Singh. 
a Geographical, 5.~'The Possibility of ascending the fottier 
Himalsya,’ Dr. A. M. Kellas. 
= Chemical, 8.—‘ Newer prgnipeiots in the Chemical Study 
of Nutrition,’ Prof. F. G. Hopkins. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fr.19. Royal Institution, 530.—‘The Movements of the Earth's 
‘ole,’ Col. E. H. Hills. 
= Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—‘Spur-Gearing,’ 
r. D. 
Sart. 20 Royal institution, 3.—‘The Finance of the Great War, 
Lecture I., Prof. H. 8. Foxwell. 


Mon. 22. Geographical, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
oo Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Vibrations, Waves, and Resonance, 
Lecture IV., Dr. J. Erskine-Murray. (Cantor Lecture.) 
- London School of Economics, 5.—‘Poland, Past acd 
Present : Twentieth-Century Poland,’ Miss Czaplicka. 
Tves. 23. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Unconscious Nerves,’ Lecture IL., 
. C. 8. Sherrington. 
_ Anthropological Institute, 5.—‘The Canoes of British New 
Guinea,’ Dr. A. C. Haddon. 
- Lendon School of Economics, 5.—* World Relations and 
World Organization : Economic Aspect,’ Prof. Mantoux. 
_ Zoological, 5.30. 
Wen. 24. Linnean, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
= Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Zinc, its Production and Industrial 
Applications,’ Mr. J. Collett Moulden. 
a Society of Literature, 5.—‘ Catherine Trotter, the Earliest 
of the Blue-Stockings,’ Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
oad Geological, 5.30. 
= British Numismatic, 8.— ‘The Coins of Archbishop 
Eanbald II. of York, a.p. 796-808,' Mr. H. xander 
Parsons; ‘A Coin of Prince Henry of Scotland as Earl 
of Northumberland, Mr. F. A. Walters. 
Tuvrs. 25, Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Beginnings of the Orchestra,’ 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
os London School of Economics, 5.30.—‘ Laws of Neutrality, 
Lecture I., Sir John Macdonell. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8.30, 
Fri. 26. Royal Institution, 5.30.—* X-Rays,’ Prof. C. G. Barkla. 
Sat. 27. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Finance of the Great War,’ 
cture Il., Prof. H. 8. Foxwell. 


Tves. 30. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Optical Research and Chemical 
rogress,’ Lecture I., Dr. T. M. Lowry. 
_ London School of Economics, 5.—‘ World Relations and 
World (Organization: Culture, Ethics, and Religion,’ 
Mr. F. 8. Marvin. 





JUNE. 
Tuvnrs.1, Royal Institution, 3.—‘Chamber Music and its Revival in 
England,’ Lecture I., Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Work of the Imperial Insti- 
tute for India,’ Prof. W. R. Dunstan. (Indian Section.) 


nneap, 5. 
_ London School of Economics, 5.30.—‘ Laws of Neutrality, 
Lecture If., Sir John Macdonell. 
Fr.2. Royal Institution, 5.30.—‘Eyesight and the War,’ Dr. 
Ernest Clarke. : 
- Sg oe 8.—‘ Dictionary Evening,’ Dr. H. Bradley. 
Sat. 3. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
Lecture L, Sir James G. Frazer. 


Mon. 5. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. : 
G ical, 8.30.—‘Further Explorations in Central 
Asia,’ Sir Aurel Stein. 
Tves. 6. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Optical Research and Chemical 
ogress,’ Lecture II., Dr. T. M. Lowry. . 
- London School of Economics, 5.—‘ World Relations aud 
World Organization : The Legal Aspect,’ Prof. Pollard. 
Zoological, 5.30. 
. 7. Archwological Institute, 4.30 
_ Society of Literature, 5.15.— Address by Prof. M. A. 
Cucteee 


. 5.30. 
Tavrs. 8. Ro: Institution, 3.—‘Chimber Music and its Revival in 


p Bogiand, Sestare IL, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

. 9. ti 5. 

ba. 10. Re mal Lustitution, 3.—' Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
ture IJ., Sir James G. Frazer. 
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FINE ARTS 


—_—~o— 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Upon what principles criticism of the 
Spring Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
should be written is a question hardly to be 
settled other than by compromise. If we 
were to apply here the standards by which 
we are accustomed to judge other exhibitions, 
less official and thus rather more spontaneous 
—exhibitions which reflect the aspirations of 
artists rather more, and the taste of the 
general public rather less—we might find 
ourselves noticing not unfavourably a 
certain number of the more obseure among 
the exhibitors, but passing over almost 
all the principal features of the show, 
everything, in fact, which makes the 
Academy what it is—fairly representative of 
the average taste in painting and sculpture 
of an age deplorably Philistine in such 
matters. In so far as he is a journalist, the 
critic cannot be content completely to ignore 
this representative character of the Burling- 
ton House displays; and, even if he be an 
enthusiast, content to neglect what is 
artistically negligible, he may well doubt if 
he can maintain, even if he would, in such 
surroundings the standards he would wish 
to apply. Mere gratitude for a decently 
laid sheet of paint or an attempt at intelligent 
design will almost inevitably induce exag- 
gerated benevolence towards works which, 
if they were hung alongside of the scores of 
similar things constantly exhibited else- 
where, might seem hardly remarkable. It 
is thus in part as a hint to the reader of the 
special conditions of the occasion that critics 
usually make a point of noticing, just 
because they are typical “ pictures of the 
year,” a certain number of works of a quality 
which in other circumstances would have no 
claim on their attention, endeavouring to 
demonstrate—very conscientiously, perhaps 
—how, if such things must be done, they 
might be rather better done, yet without 
concealing an unshakable conviction that 
they should not really be done at all. We 
have known critics, indeed, honest in the 
humility with which they recognize how 
large is the public to which these exhibi- 
tions are perfectly satisfactory, how small 
the minority to which they themselves 
belong, who approach their Academy 
article in a spirit which might be summed up 
in the question, ‘What should I find to say 
of these popular works if I did not feel them 
to be so bad as I do?” 


There is a difficulty, when criticism is thus 
frankly launched on a false hypothesis, to 
know how far it may usefully be carried. 
Should we, for example, indulge the flight 
of fantasy implied by trying to divine Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s intention when he painted his, 
to our own mind, absurd “tableau” The 
Arrested Spear (973) ? Yet, if we ignore such 
a typical product, we shall fail to appreciate 
the soporific influence of the Academy. 
With its continuous series of exhibitions, each 
almost a replica of the last, it lulls disturbing 
questions which might arise in an artist’s 
mind as to why he does the things he does, 
and enables him, by an imitative instinct 
inherent in the human race, to do more and 
more distorted copies of things which ori- 
ginally signified something, but the intention 
of which he has quite forgotten. Only by 
means of such gentle transition can we 
conceive an intelligent painter setting out 
in cold blood to paint such pictures as this 
by Mr. Shaw, or, to take another instance, in 





its way as typical, Mr. Edgar Bundy’s The 
Doctor Forbids (677). We have to call to 
mind their remote progenitors to realize 
some of the causes of these apparently 
causeless freaks of the painter’s mind. The 
particular kind of subject-matter shown in 
Mr. Shaw’s picture may have originated in 
delight in the expressiveness of the human 
figure, and a sense of the superior interest of 
drapery which reveals its action as compared 
with our own clothing, which often merely 
covers it. It now bespeaks only a super- 
stitious habit of painting people more or 
less undressed, and the most rabid dress- 
reformer would find the world shown by the 
painter even more ridiculous than the most 
barbarous fashions of to-day. An insistence 
on contour which was once perhaps inspired 
by a sense of linear pattern has become 
dissolved in endless wriggles of exasperating 
triviality. We know, again, the steadying use 
of classic architecture in the hands of a 
painter like Poussin—how by its analogy with 
the group we are made to feel that the laws 
underlying expressive action have a subtle 
kinship with the symmetry, the balance of 
weight and supporting power, of thrust and 
counter-thrust of a building, so that the 
emotions of man are brought into relation 
with the four bounding lines of the picture. 
With Mr. Shaw the introduction of architec- 
ture seems a mere superstition, as it has no 
artistic function unless it be that of destroy- 
ing the more completely the unity and logic 
of his design. It would be difficult to think 
of a more perverse affront to the eye than his 
invention of a flight of steps leading down 
to a large mound right in front of them, and 
so close that, to establish connexion with the 
pavement of the interior beyond, it would 
seem as reasonable to build a bridge from 
the top of the mound as steps from its base. 
The grouping of endless small curly forms 
on this shapeless hillock on one side of the 
picture, and of enormous rectilinear forms 
on the other, seems a negation of dramatic 
design such as would shock an average stage- 
carpenter. To be just, indeed, we cannot 
imagine Mr. Shaw himself designing a 
tableau for the theatre as badly as this, 
which he considers—rightly enough, it would 
appear—up to the standard of the Academy. 

With Mr. Bundy we deal with the romance 
of gastronomy. There is a certain art in 
setting food on the table in such a way as 
to offer a feast for the eyes sufficiently 
splendid to stimulate anticipation in the 
gourmand ; and painting has intensified this 
art by alliance with beauty of material in 
the paint itself as well as in the objects 
painted. “Cette jolie peinture ambrée 
et cristallisée,” wrote Fromentin of the 
“cuisine” of Rubens, who also brought to 
such work an unctuous delight in rubicund 
and florid types, rendered with a vivacity 
and ease before which even the ascetic in- 
stinctively relaxes. We may not have here 
the most elevated form of art, but it is 
difficult to think of any in which the relation 
between the subject and the manner of a 
painting is more obvious or, even in a 
material age, more difficult to forget ; and it 
speaks of the unreality of the Academy 
atmosphere that such painting should 
decline—quite acceptably to all appearances 
—into a picture like this which reveals 
an inadequate sense of colour and tired 
laborious execution. By an analogy of 
sensations we feel that the food on the 
loaded table is stale; that what should be 
tender is tough, what should be crisp is 
flabby; that by long exposure together 
everything is slightly tinged with the flavour 
of everything else. Our appetite is so 
destroyed that sympathy with the comedy 
implied by the title is not acute, while the 
tortured surface of the paint gives not only 





to the invalid, but even to his host, the 
appearance of being afflicted with some 
disastrous skin disease which should be jp 
itself a sufficient warning. 

To one completely informed it would 
probably be possible to trace an unbroken 
descent between Mr. Bundy’s picture and 
sufficiently respectable origins, with appa. 
rently close reproduction at each remove, but 
an ever diminishing sense of what it wag 
that was worth reproducing. So, likewise, 
we might trace a lineage for Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s obvious use of allegory (The 
Avenger, 408) back to Watts, and, indeed, 
beyond him if we wished to find it quite 
natural and expressive; while, perhaps, it js 
Manet’s vindication of modern life as fresh 
and stimulating material for the painter 
which thins down to Mr. R. Jack’s enormous 
Return to the Front, Victoria Station, 1916 
(579), which is like a picture-paper photo- 
graph without the snap, yet gives evidence 
of a labour so different from that implied 
by “pressing the button.’ But we have 
sufficiently established the atmosphere of 
the Academy, with its colourless repetitions 
of what once was vital and _ interesting, 
dwelling on it more heavily than sometimes 
because it is unusually insistent this year. 
First impressions count for much, and there 
was more than one critic who, on opening 
the catalogue at the first page, found the 
title of Mr. Waterhouse’s picture “J am 
half sick of Shadows’ (3) a tempting motto; 
that of Mr. Veresmith’s The Jumble Stall (7) 
is equally apt. It is true that the Academy 
itself provides a motto, “Tamen inter 
arma”; yes, even in the midst of war the 
continuity of its policy is undisturbed. We 
had hoped that the repercussion might have 
been felt even in Burlington House. 

The pictures we have cited are but a few 
samples among many which are artistically 
no more refreshing, and, if there survive any 
of the old-fashioned type of reader who 
follows in the wake of his critic around the 
walls of the Academy, his sensibilities will 
be already sufficiently on edge to enable him 
to allow for our gratitude for anything 
more responsible or more spontaneous than 
the level, at once aimless and dull, of 
an Academy Exhibition. First let us 
welcome, in contrast to the circus-like 
classicism of Mr. Shaw, a work showing 
traces of that rarest of influences upon these 
walls, a sound academic training. Mr. 
Harry Morley (a new-comer, so far as we 
know, except for a small work noticed here 
@ year ago) has this year also a slight flavour 
of pedantry in his Nymphs and Fauns (480). 
But his design, couched in healthy ringing 
colour, has a certain gaiety in its concep- 
tion, yet solidity in its pictorial structure, 
which must be accounted as very promising, 
if it be, as we take it to be, the work of a 
young artist. It is the one surprise of the 
year, and by its sound decorative sense 
compares favourably, indeed, with Mr. 
Sargent’s shallow Bacchanal (383), which 
recalls the glib accomplishment of such 4 
French painter as Gervex. His pendant to 
it, Archers (380), is certainly a better design, 
conceived in the true spirit of cameo, but 
losing some of that initial virtue by the 
over-analysis and over-emphasis of certain 
thin, sinuous forms. It thus has not quite 
the instinct for the métier of decoration which 
marks the best work of Galland, though it 
avoids the cloying sugariness of that artist 
at his occasional worst. Decorative sense; 
not including any great gift for pattern 
invention, is found in Mr. Clausen’s Y 
Mourning (123). Such wise simplicity of 
colour is welcome and refreshing in these 
surroundings—much more so than _ the 
sumptuousness, “‘un peu trop voulu,” of 
Mr. Brangwyn’s Poulterer’s Shop (447), am 
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enormous still-life which has been acquired 
for the Chantrey Collection. If the aim 
were to represent alike the gifts and the 
weaknesses which have led to so immense 
a popularity that for the general public 
decorative painting almost begins and ends 
with Mr. Brangwyn, the choice is good. We 
see the virtuoso with his delight in “ fat ” 
pigment. We see also how largely he de- 
pends for breadth on the inadequate 
guarantee of a large full stroke and a swagger- 
ing basic design. Certain passages, such as 
the leeks to the left of the composition, are 
admirable examples of “‘ morceau ”’ painting ; 
and a little ingenuity in cutting might 
produce two or three smaller pictures at 
least as good as the whole work, which, in 
spite of the obvious scheme of contrasts 
underlying it, remains something of a 
compilation. In Mr. Brangwyn’s painting 
generosity is rarely untinged with extrava- 
gance and display ; he cannot stay his hand 
and be content with a passage of bravura 
where it belongs. He is so pleased with it 
that he must add another and another till his 


Academy picture. He does not realize that 
simplicity also has its panache, and, without 
this element, swagger, even to the critic 
temperamentally sympathetic to it, looks a 
little heavy and stupid. The Poulterer’s 
Shop will appeal to @ race which admires 
energy, but the more cultured will find that 
energy too monotonously physical and un- 
controlled by finesse. Of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
other works, In Provence (17) has his usual 
rather theatrical spaciousness, but little 
technical beauty; Mater Dolorosa Belgica 
(84) is @ sound plastie design spoilt by colour 
which by its distribution breaks up the 
continuity of the scheme, and by its cloying 
quality cheapens the sentiment. The latter 
failing is one that we have come to associate 
with a Latin title and a modern church. 
The secondary figure just behind and to the 
left of the principal personage is admirably 
done, with a just estimate of the degree of 
intimacy and the degree of abstraction suit- 
able to work of this kind, which is precisely 
what Mr. Brangwyn most frequently lacks. 

Judgment and measure, which might 
check the extravagant cultivation of personal 
idiosyncrasies in technique, are the results in 
part of academic training, in part of the 
existence of a cultivated public for whom 
the artist works. In an age which lacks 
both it is natural that Mr. Brangwyn should 
exaggerate his taste for monotonous violence, 
and that Mr. Sims should push to an extreme 
his love for pretty transparencies and the 
weaker elegancies of paint. Two of his 
pictures this year, Portrait (414) and Clio and 
her Children (490), are better put together 
pictorially than most of his recent work ; 
both have the positive sliminess of paint 
which, still charming, perhaps, to those with 
& stomach for so cloying a_ technique, 
becomes distasteful to the more masculine 
mind. It is pleasant, nevertheless, to see 
portraiture approached from the point of 
view of the designer rather than the photo- 
grapher, the more so as there are hints here 
of a beauty sufficiently severe to permit the 
painter to dispense with the trivial prettiness 
of colour with which he largely discredits it. 
Mr. Charles Shannon’s Lady with a Coral 
Ring: Miss Helen Lawson (119) is a welcome 
return to his better form, and on the whole 
as good a portrait as the Academy can show. 
If it implies considerable flattery to connect 
the design of Mr. Sims’s portrait with that of 
hgres, we need have no hesitation in saying 
that The Lady with a Coral Ring is akin to 
the English eighteenth-century portrait- 
painters, and loosely arranged rather than de- 
signed with the easy elasticity which permits 















design, in spite of its almost over-centralized | 
original scheme, falls to pieces, like any other | 





very naturalistic rendering of detail. But, 
whereas the eighteenth-century painters too 
often used this element of naturalism for 
purposes of romantic flattery, so that their 
work as a whole has a flavour of plausible 
falsification, this picture is homely and as 
truthful as is within the range of a draughts- 
man, the degree of whose mastery of the 
human form is somewhat ‘‘ given away ” by 
@ singularly shapeless hand. 

In so far as draughtsmanship is the art of 
representing actuality, Mr. Orpen is far 
stronger in drawing than Mr. Shannon, but 
with Mr. Orpen we overstep the border-line 
which divides the painting which is a branch 
of design from the painting which is an 
extension of photography ; he is clearly Mr. 
Sargent’s predestined successor in the post 
of First Photographer to the British Empire, 
taking up the task at a point already beyond 
that at which Mr. Sargent left it efter a long 
career in which the element of design had 
been steadily attenuated and that of photo- 
graphy emphasized. In one of his portraits, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., 
G.C.V.O. (706), the sitter has offered a 
carefully designed sartorial ensemble 
which the painter has apparently had the 
sense to appreciate much as his confréres 
of the camera would have done. But he is 
equally literal if his sitter by some accident 
presents him with a tasteless and trivial 
silhouette, such as that of Miss St. George 
(87), in whose portrait we have a toilctte 
such as we find in the more artless of the 
“* revues ’’ of the moment staring out from a 
black background, with no attempt to make 
@ foolish dress the basis, as it has often been, 
of a beautiful portrait. Of these, as well as of 
his James Law, Esq., of ‘The Scotsman’ (448), 
and the smaller portraits, W. Lloyd Roberts, 
Esq. (142), and The Right Hon. Lord Barry- 
more (155), we might feel that they are the 
sort of painting which, with a little ingenuity, 
would some day be done by mechanical 
means ; but, while this criticism to one school 
of xsthetics may sound wholly damnatory, 
it is so only in respect of Mr. Orpen’s in- 
tentions, and includes a certain tribute to 
the assured science with which he approaches 
the business of representation, a science 
which many a painter of more artistic in- 
spiration would be the better for possessing. 
In Dr. E. J. Dillon (385) that science 
fails him ; the head breaks up into an over- 
modelled welter of ill-related planes, and the 
quality of the blacks recalls, as an Italian 
painter in our hearing wittily put it, the 
decorative efforts of the undertaker. It 
offers a negative testimony to the quite 
respectable measure of craftsmanship present 
in the others. 

Mr. Edward Stott’s atmospheric pictures 
might seem at the opposite pole from Mr. 
Orpen’s materialism, and the inclusion of 
both painters in its ranks an evidence of the 
catholicity of the Academy ; yet Mr. Stott is 
in his way almost as imitative—orly he 
imitates the impalpable air as literally as 
Mr. Orpen the objects seen through it. He 
is at his best when, as in A Summer Moon (2), 
his subject gives him hardly anything but 
the atmosphere to paint. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, more than any other landscape 
painter exhibiting here, regards painting as 
@ language rather than a process of imitation, 
and his pictures (194, 217, 797) are a great 
acquisition to the show. They rather lack 
physiognomy, so that, while we always know 
a “Cameron,” we are rarely sure whether 
or no we have seen it before. The smaller 
pictures of Mr. Hughes Stanton (45, 81, 350), 
and the landscapes of Messrs. Edward King 
(56), A. Talmage (635), Arthur Ellis (90), 
and C. Burnside (37), may be singled out as 
minor havens of refuge from the obsession 
of the Academy picture. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A piscoveRy of historical importance 
concerning the termination of the Babylonian 
Empire has been made by the well-known 
cuneiform scholar Dr. T. G. Pinches. 
Amongst a series of tablets in the possession 
of a private collector he has found, and 
published, with a translation, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, a cuneiform text which not only refers 
to Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, the last 
king of Babylon, but also mentions this 
prince in such @ manner as to indicate that 
in the minds of the people and of the special 
college of scribes who prepared legal docu- 
ments Belshazzar was regarded as having 
assumed some of the rights of kingship. 


The interest of this notice of Belshazzar 
arises from its agreeing almost with the 
position assigned to him in the book of 
Daniel. Several cuneiform records have 
been found mentioning Belshazzar, although 
before this style of writing was deciphered 
his name could not be found in any classic 
author. The new inscription mentions the 
taking of a legal oath in the name of some 
deities, and of Nabonidus and Belshazzar. 
The inclusion of father and son together 
proves that at its date, the twelfth year of 
Nabonidus, both had in some sort been 
associated in the royal power. 


OnE of the oldest and most valuable 
inscribed monuments of ancient Egypt is the 
celebrated Palermo Stone, so called because 
it is now preserved in the Sicilian museum. 
It was almost certainly covered with long 
hieroglyphic texts registering the annual 
height of the Nile during the annals of the 
earliest Pharaohs, and adding a list of 
festivals and important historical events. 


Unfortunately, only a part of the stone 
has been recovered, and so its precious 
texts are very imperfect. During recent 
years, however, four more fragments have 
been found, and these have just been care- 
fully described by M. H. Gauthier of the 
French Archeological School of Cairo. 
The additional texts he now publishes offer 
several interesting facts. The stone gave 
the titles of Pharaohs of both the kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt then existing. 
The hieroglyphic names of the earliest first 
dynasty were enclosed in a royal cartouche, 
and during this dynasty, at least, the name 
of the mother of each Pharaoh was added. 
This is important as a hint of matriarchal 
civilization, but it may be that, as each 
Pharaoh was supposed to have had a god 
as father, a matter arranged by the priests, 
no male ancestor was enumerated. 


THE story of Pantagruel mentions a 
strange name, Gozal, for a bird, specially 
characterized by Rabelais as a “ celestial 
messenger.’ This bird proves to be Gar- 
gantua’s carrier-pigeon, and so is not a 
fabulous creature. M. A. Boissier, a Swiss 
Assyriologist, has recently shown not only 
that this medieval Gozal is a descendant of 
the Old Testament Gozal, a young pigeon or 
eaglet, but also that the word is derived 
from the Guzalu of cuneiform literature. 

This word was applied specially to a 
deity named Ninip, who was messenger of 
the gods. His symbol was an eagle or a 
vulture, and these birds appear to have 
themselves been called the “ guzalu of the 
gods.” How Rabelais got hold of the word 
is a mystery; but M. Boissier thinks he 
must have had access to some classic work 
upon mythology, now lost, that quoted the 
Assyrian or Babylonian term. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. 


ContTINUING their interesting series of 
concerts at the AXolian Hall, the London 
String Quartet gave on Friday, March 17, 
performances of a Quartet by Haydn; a 
Mozart c minor Quintet, in which Mr. Alfred 
Hobday played second viola; and Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s Quintet, the ‘ Diabolique,’ with 
Mrs. Alfred Hobday at the piano. In the first- 
named (in D, Op. 64), apart from a tendency 
to a too rapid tempo in the last movement, 
the players showed delicacy and precision. In 
the more significant Mozart Quintet they 
displayed again the gifts of perception and 
level judgment so necessary for a good per- 
formance of this lovely work. In the 
‘Diabolique’ one admired the work of 
the performers more than the texture of the 
piece itself, which is by no means of the 
composer’s best. 


A work of such mastery and magnificence 
—alike in its thought and construction—as 
Brahms’s F minor Piano Quintet, per- 
formed admirably by Mr. Benno Moiseievitch 
and the London String Quartet (March 24), 
made a fitting end for the last concert of an 
interesting series. It is unlikely that London 
has ever heard a more excellent performance 
of the Quintet. At the same concert, after 
8 finished interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in G (Op. 18, No. 2), Mr. Sammons 
and his colleagues played Sir Charles 
Stanford’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 64, No. 3). 
Tt is one of those British works which have 
met with little of the notice they deserve. 
It is always fresh, and always worth hearing, 
and we hope that it may be repeated by 
this Quartet of fine players. 


So great a burden falls to the share of 
youth, and so much is expected of it, at this 
stage of the world’s history, that its activities 
in any field inspire a livelier interest than 
usual. This was perceptible not merely in 
the sympathetic attention of a numerous 
audience, but also in the strong spirit of 
comradeship among the band of brother 
artists whom Mr. Eugéne Goossens had 
brought! together for the interpretation of 
his compositions, at the olian Hall on 
April 14. 

It is no wonder if a young composer, full 
of energy and invention, and keen for more 
adventures, should be impatient of ways that 
are well- trodden, and bounds that he feels 
too narrow. If to those whose tastes were 
formed long ago’ Mr. Goossens appears some- 
times to be but beating the air or wandering 
down blind alleys, we hasten to add that he 
often opens a door revealing glimpses of 
new beauties over which we shall rejoice as 
they become more familiar. 

His defect is to be too enamoured of 
certain methods or ways of proceeding ; but 
evidently he brings a sincere and unsophisti- 
cated mind to bear on the sounds, the stir, 
the messages of nature and of man’s rural 
activities, as in his ‘ Impressions of a Holiday,’ 
five delicate and delightful little pieces for 
flute, violoncello, and piano. These were the 
most characteristic and pleasing examples 
of a talent which hardly seemed so profitably 
employed in the vocal experiments most ably 
rendered by Mr. Bertram Binyon. Mr. 
Goossens does not call these songs, and they 
are more like subtly modulated recitations 
set to the accompaniment of a piano. We 
should say that the composer was feeling 
towards further possibilities of charm in the 
familiar practice of words spoken through 
music, dear to melodrama, 





Throughout Mr. Goossens enjoyed the | 


most finished assistance from his fellow- 
artists, Mr. V. Borlée on the flute, Miss M. 
Timothy on the harp, and his colleagues of 
the Philharmonic String Quartet, Mr. A. 


Beckwith, Mr. Raymond Jeremy, and Mr. | 


Cedric Sharpe. It was a most interesting 
concert both in promise and performance. 


At the London Trio’s subscription concert 
on April 19 at the olian Hall, the only trio 
performed was Beethoven’s in D major for 
Violin, Violoncello, and Piano. The pro- 
gramme spoke of this work as “‘ mysterious,” 
and added that it is frequently known as 
‘The Ghost.’ Yet its character is not so 
much unearthly in itself as significant of 
something that is never revealed, or intro- 
ductory to something that does not ensue. 
But a fragment it remains, since the entire 
work—incidental music to ‘Macbeth ’—was 
never actually carried out. The performance 
suggested a doubt whether the composer 
contemplated as part of his scheme so power- 
ful an instrument as the grand piano of 
to-day. 

Miss Annie Rees, who was the singer, 
possesses, in addition to a most attractive 
presence, a remarkably clear and resonant 
soprano voice, heard, perhaps, to the 
greatest advantage in the ‘ Cuckoo Song,’ 
in Welsh, which she rendered with immense 
spirit. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Partita’ of six dance 
movements for violin (Mr. Louis Pécskai) and 
piano (Mme. Amina Goodwin) hardly seemed, 
at a first hearing, to rank with his most 
pleasing inventions. More refreshing was 
the plaintive and decorous formality of 
Boccherini in his Andante and Allegro for 
Violoncello (Mr. W. E. Whitehouse), with its 
characteristic interlude designed, after the 
fashion of that age, to exhibit the player’s 
mastery over his instrument. 

Of special interest were two songs—‘ The 
Cloths of Heaven,’ by Dr. Dunhill, and a 
‘ Blackbird Song,’ by Mr. Cyril Scott—which 
both seemed to recall the manner of Dr. 
Vaughan Williams. 








OLD AND NEW MADRIGALS. 


THE OrIANA MADRIGAL SocrIETY, which 
held its eighteenth concert on April 11, is truly 
an admirable institution, not merely because 
of the interest its members feel and excite in 
old English music, but still more by reason of 
the vitality they infuse into its interpretation. 

Mr. Kennedy Scott’s energetic methods 
would not appeal to the dilettante whose 
belief is that seventeenth-century music was 
composed simply and solely for seventeenth- 
century instruments ; nor, for that matter, 
would such methods be fair to Rameau, 
Couperin, or others who, when they wrote 
pastorals, could not see further than the 
smart and laboured simplicity of dress and 
manner adopted by fine ladies and gentle- 
men. Such episodes were merely features 
in the round of court life. But Mr. Scott’s 
vigour does suit this old English music, 
written by musicians who really lived, 
and did not merely act, their emotions ; 
and it brings out the virility and _per- 
manence that make it not only a treasured 
memory, but also an actual guide and 
impulse to the musicians of to-day and the 
future. To put the case bluntly, these 
madrigals must have something permanent 
in them to stand vigorous treatment. They 
do stand it, and thrive on it. John Wilbye’s 
‘Come, Shepherd Swains,’ is an example of 
life and colour at their fullest ; and Campion’s 
‘Jack and Joan They Think No Ill" is 
astonishingly modern ; while we doubt if the 








average composer of to-day could su 
the simple strength and _ liveliness of 
Weelkes’s ‘Ha, Ha, Ha.’ The more sue) 
admirable old music is known, the better jg 
it, we say, for modern and future composers 
‘Summer is Icumen In’ is an even better 
instance of the force and charm of the 
English musical] spirit ; for all its six hundred 
years of age, it is fresh as ever, incomparable 
in its suave grace and underlying strength, 
On the programme of the Society was a note 
which mentioned its “ precocious skil]”. 
but there is far more than skill, however 
precocious, in a piece that does not lose its 
beauty, in spite of the lapse of centuries, 


TPpass 








PIANO RECITALS. 


Mr. RatpH Lawron’s playing at the 
€olian Hall (April 14) was more interesting 
than his programme ; indeed, it redeemed 
all that could be redeemed of a selection that 
was more suitable to technique pure and 
simple than to his obvious intellectualism, 
He extracted all that could be found of 
strength and beauty in the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue, which, in spite of certain perfect 
moments, is rather a dull piece; and his 
thoughtful intonation and phrasing of Liszt’s 
B minor Sonata gave real pleasure where 
another hand might have produced weari- 
ness. In the Alkan study (‘ Le Vent’), which 
is mainly descriptive, he produced a distinct 
atmosphere of unusual realism. The two 
Smetana items may be dismissed for critical 
purposes, and might certainly have been 
omitted. Mr. Lawton should have given us 
some Brahms in their place, or perhaps 
the great Chopin Scherzo. MacDowell’s 
‘Sonata Eroica,’ the final piece, was more 
welcome; it has a certain temperamental 
beauty of colour and rhythm, disordered at 
times and disconnected, but unmistakably 
spontaneous and impressive. We shall be 
glad to hear Mr. Lawton again ; we hope, in 
a better programme. It is obvious that 
technique has no difficulties for him; 
indeed, he subordinates it entirely to his 
other requirements and aims, which should 
not be wasted on virtuoso works only. 


Mr. HamsBoure’s plebiscite programme 
(olian Hall, April 18) was, on the whole, a 
good proof of the taste and understanding of 
his admirers. The Franck Prelude, Aria, and 
Finale is a fine work, and the seven pieces of 
Chopin were well chosen; Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude, Ravel’s ‘ Jeux d’Eau,’ and 
Scriabin’s Etude in c sharp minor were 
interesting after their kind ; the second Liszt 
Rhapsody and the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue were evidently welcome to the pianist 
himself. Moreover, they suit him well. In 
the Bach he was rigidly classic and re 
strained, with a clear bell-like touch that was 
most effective ; in the Liszt he displayed 
his well-known vigour, beginning (as one of 
the audience said to the present critic) in & 
whirlwind and ending in a hurricane. The 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata also was justified of its 
place by good rendering, though the first 
movement was rather rushed. It is a great 
pity that in such pieces as the Chopm 
Berceuse Mr. Hambourg will keep the pedal 
down so long, especially on notes that finish 
a phrase or an episode ; it produces a blurred 
and slurring effect which is unjust to his 
technique. His playing, however, for the 
most part, was more sedate and balanced 


; than usual. 


[We are obliged to hold over notices of the 
pianoforte recitals given by Miss Adela Verne 
and Miss Marjory Sotham.) 
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THE SOUTH PLACE CONCERTS. 


THE interesting concerts given on Sundays 
in the South Place Institute are labelled with 
the ambiguous epithet “‘ popular.” To many 
cultured musicians the terms “ popular” 
and “classical”? represent ludicrous ex- 
tremes—the difference between the worst and 
the best in art ; a sort of unspanned chasm ; 
the prototype, in art, of that difference which 
in the social scale separates Whitechapel 
from Whitehall. If the cultured musician 
views the “ popular” askance, it is largely 
pecause the associations of the term have 
done much to warp his sense of justice, and 
have unduly irritated certain of his artistic 
susceptibilities. The word is associated 
with performances of drawing-room ballads 
and ragtime, or any of the other debased 
contrivances well designed to amuse the 
capricious fancies of a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, yet far removed from legitimate, 
healthy art. ‘These ephemeral things are not 
popular in any right sense. The true signi- 
ficance of the term is precisely the significance 
of a fine folk-song. Between the latter and 
a Beethoven quartet there is structural 
difference—the difference made by artistic 
sophistication ; but in their worth they are 
equal. Both are popular in the true sense 
of the word, and for much the same reason 
that a mountain, or a river, or a fine specimen 
of architecture is popular. 

The concerts at South Place have not been 
lightly styled “‘ popular.” They have this 
quality in the best sense. Indeed, few 
concerts in London have so satisfactorily 
solved the problem, artistically and practi- 
cally, of music for the people. Their success 
in this respect is the outcome of large- 
mindedness, of judicious compromise in the 
matter of programme arrangement, and of 
an easy loyalty to ideals. But the manage- 
ment of these concerts have had the good 
sense not to preach aloud and intolerably of 
this devotion to the highest ideals. They 
have thus avoided the mistakes prevalent 
among managements of concerts designed 
for popularity. The people do not want to 
be constantly reminded that it needs a great 
effort of mental concentration to enjoy a 
Beethoven quartet or a Bach concerto, since 
either is necessarily ‘“‘ hard to listen to.” It 
makes them self-conscious. The manage- 
ments who make such a song of their 
eagerness to please “as many as possible ” 
of those who go, say, to the Royal Albert 
Hall, or to Queen’s Hall, are really alarming 
the “‘ people’ unnecessarily, and unwisely 
directing attention to the frailty of their 
musical inclinations. At South Place work 
has been accomplished without fuss, and 
with a minimum of that official aloofness 
which dominates many a London concert. 
So it is that South Place Institute holds from 
time to time a crowd of real music-lovers, in 
whom there is a wealth of simple, unsophisti- 
cated enthusiasm for the good things in 
music ; who are sensible of the relationship 
of music and democracy ; who attend the 
concerts not merely because they can do so 
by contributing a small silver coin, but 
largely because they have not been made 
aware that the act of listening to a fine 
musical work is no ordinary act, nor the act 
of an ordinary person unpractised in music. 
They read their musical bibles with relish, 
precisely because they have not been forced 
by a crowd of preachers into the only way to 
their musical heaven. 

As Chamber Concerts, these at South 
Place have been well arranged. Though 
most of them have one working-plan, it is 
one that can be invested with a considerable 
range of contrast. In every programme 
there is the sane—if obvious—juxtaposition 
of instrumental and vocal numbers. For 








this there is always much to be said. 
Chamber concerts are too often “ indigestible 
feasts.” It demands a decided effort, even 
for the practised musician, to listen success- 
fully to three or four master chamber-works 
performed successively. The best possible 
relief between such works is that afforded by 
the human voice, since it offers the largest 
contrast. At South Place, then, due pro- 
minence is given to the vocal side of the 
programme. Let us take the splendid Bach 
Concert on Feb. 27. It began with the 
4th Brandenburg Concerto (in G), for Solo 
Violin and two Flutes, with accompaniment 
for Strings. Following this was a Recitative 
and Air from the ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ 
Then came the Concerto in E for Pianoforte, 
and a part of the Concerto for Two Violins. 
The second vocal group followed—airs from 
the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ and ‘ Phcebus 
and Pan.’ Finally came the Triple Concerto 
in a minor, for Piano, Violin, and Flute, with 
stringed accompaniment. 

This Bach Concert is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the merit of the series. The 
devotion of a whole concert to the works of 
one composer, or one country’s composers, 
is not uncommon at South Place. During 
the thirtieth season, recently finished, such 
concerts were devoted to Beethoven, Bach, 
César Franck, Joseph Jongen, and Mr. R. 
Walthew. Two programmes were devoted to 
the three masters Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and one to Italian composers. In this 
respect the record of the previous (twenty- 
ninth) season was even more interesting. 
One concert was given to Bach, and one to 
Schubert. Then, with a large-minded out- 
look, the management represented in se- 
parate concerts the works of Belgian, French, 
Russian, Scandinavian, and British com- 
posers respectively. It is a happy fact, too, 
that in going in turn to the works of various 
nationalities they have been largely guided 
by an inclination to present those examples 
which are less known. Those who have 
regularly attended South Place have thus 
been enabled to become acquainted with 
such comparatively seldom-heard works as 
the Quintets of Florent Schmidt, Théophile 
Ysaye, and Arensky; with Quartets of 
Svendsen and Joseph Jongen; with the 
latter’s splendid Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Viola; with Violin and Piano Sonatas of 
Lekeu and Victor Vreuls; and with notable 
examples of British chamber works, such 
as Sir Charles Stanford’s Quintet in 
D minor, Mr. Holbrooke’s Clarinet Quintet, 
Mr. Walthew’s F minor Quintet, and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s E minor Piano Trio, besides 
smaller works by Mr. John Ireland and 
Mr. York Bowen. If such music is, unfor- 
tunately, to be classed among the “ less 
known,” it is not necessarily because it is 
inferior to more familiar examples, and the 
South Place management are to be con- 
gratulated on their determination to brush 
the dust of comparative oblivion from un- 
deservedly neglected works. Doubtless it 
would be easy for this sort of enterprise to 
lapse into a fault, but there is, as yet, no 
suggestion of such deterioration at South 
Place. 

The restoration of neglected works is not 
to be interpreted as a passion for generosity, 
or as an unusual display of musical justice. 
The justice of the South Place promoters is 
not blindfold. Rather is it their characteris- 
tic that they are trammelled neither by the 
exclusive choice of master works, nor by any 
apprehensive consideration of the rigorously 
eclectic tastes of the “ superior ’’ musicians 
among their audiences. 

Thus they have arrived at, perhaps, the 
happiest solution of the “‘ popular ’’ concert 
—that most difficult goal which many 
promoters have failed to reach. 
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JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 

To the critics of maturer years the death 
of John F. Runciman, which occurred in 
London, from pneumonia, on April 11, will 
come with considerably more effect than 
to those of younger growth. For these 
“J. F. R.” represented all that was “ in- 
fallible’ in criticism, and many of them 
aped his cleverness, consciously or un- 
consciously. “J. F. R.’’ was undoubtedly 
clever, and full of knowledge, often brilliant 
in his writing, yet quite as often needlessly 
violent. Normally his judgment was un- 
impeachable, but his almost natural violence 
of expression so frequently got the better 
of him that the judgment went by the board 
in the storm. If his word had not spelt so 
much to many, Runciman’s attitude would 
often have been downright amusing, for in 
conversation he had a curious knack of 
demolishing his own idols, and of promptly 
reconstructing them, if his hearer agreed as 
to the lawfulness of his bludgeoning. In 
other words he—according to the writer’s 
experience of twenty years or more—preferred 
opposition to agreement. He was not in 
reality so independent in his views as he was 
popularly believed to be, for he was always 
‘agin the Government,” rightly or wrongly. 
This is precisely where he became, to the 
writer, of more true interest than through 
his work, excellent, even fine, though that 
Was on occasion. 

Runciman was neither the founder nor 
really the chief representative of his 
“school,” though he came to be regarded 
as both by those who do not know tkeir 
contemporary history. A few years ago 
there lived in the North of England one 
Arthur Johnstone, critic for The Manchester 
Guardian, the bravest and best-equipped 
professional music critic of our day. To his 
finger-tips Johnstone was an artist, in that 
the Nasmyth hammer and the velvet glove 
were equally familiar to him in their uses. 
Arthur Johnstone, both in his method of 
expressing his opinion and in the formation 
of that opinion, was entirely sui generis. 
His knowledge was profound, and he was 
always a student, always learning, always 
open and unbiased, so far as any man can be 
unbiased. He was full of rare qualities, and 
these qualities had their defects. As would 
appear to be human, it was just these very 
defects of great qualities that appealed to 
lesser minds, and of these lesser minds 
Runciman’s was one, though not the only 
one, on the critical bench of the time. 
Runciman could hit even harder (avoirdu- 
pois, as it were) than Johnstone, but he could 
not give so sound a reason for the punch or 
the cause of it, nor did he concern himself in 
the matter; and he could be as suave and 
honeyed, but his honey was of the “ syn-. 
thetic ’’ or “ substituted ’’ kind, of the cheap 
Swiss order, not pure as that from the 
heather. Yet, nevertheless, he was a de- 
scendant from Johnstone; he was the 
“naughty boy” of the same school, and, 
in the writer’s experience, he rejoiced in the 
defects of his qualities rather than in the 
qualities themselves, in the prejudice which 
consumed him often rather than in any 
truth that may have existed in the object of 
his prejudice. And so, very often, he made 
himself supremely ridiculous, even when he 
allowed his better self to override the 
prejudice. His best was distinguished : his 
worst was contemptible. But he was frank 
and outspoken and often convincing. He 
had all of Johnstone’s defects, but, unfor- 
tunately, by no means all of Johnstone’s 
glorious qualities. That, to those of my own 
critical generation, will sum up “J. F. R.,” 
for long an interesting figure in our musical 
landscape. RH L. 
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Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Tuvrs. 18. Henry R. Sird Memorial Concert, 2.30, Z>lian Hall. 
Fri. 19. Campbell McInnes’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, lian Hall. 


Sar. 20. London String (Quartet’s Popular Concert, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sun. 21. Mr. Lionel Powell's Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mon. 22. Susanne Morvay's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 


— London y =! Orchestra, 6.15, Queen's Ball. 
Tus. 23. St. John Horne’s Chamber Concert, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Wen. 24. Doris Manuelle’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Tuvrs. 25. Miss Chilton-Griffin’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Fri. 26. ise Coopman’s Pianforte Reci 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Sar. 27. a | Band Concert in aid of Prisoners of War Fund. 
2.30, Reyal Albert Hall. 
- London String Quartet’s Popular Concert, 3, Holian Hall. 

Sv. 28. Mr. Lionel Powell's Concert, 3.30, Boyal Albert Hall. 
Tu . Ma d’Alvarez’s Vocal Kecital. 3.15. Zolian Hall. 

ep. 31. Moiseievitch’s Pianoforte Xecital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 








DRAMA 


—_—_~p~— 
ADAPTED NOVELS. 


Nosopy can object, we suppose, to 
*Q’s” plagiarizing from his own novel, 
though we might have reasonably expected 
the play Messrs. Harrison and Swete have 
produced at the Haymarket to bear some 
other title than ‘The Mayor of Troy,’ con- 
sidering how widely it differs from the novel 
of the same name. The play has profited, 
we think, by these divergences. If Mr Ainley 
hardly does justice to the pompous conse- 
quentiality of the Major in the first act, he 
takes advantage of the opportunities given 
him by the dramatist on his return to Troy 
after ten years of absence. The play is 
more purposeful than the novel in enforcing 
the lessons of adversity, and some lines which 
we do not remember in the romance are 
distinctly good; for instance, the worldly 
sense of Cai, the Mayor’s old servant, 
in advising his master that no man 
who leaves 30,0001. behind should expect his 
return to be welcomed. Mr. Frederick 
Groves, who took this part, vied with Mr. 
Ernest Hendrie for chief honours in the 
acting. Mr. Ainley could, we think, do 
much to heip the play by putting more 
into the first act and curtailing his peroration, 
which, when we were present, carried the 

erformance past the usual time. This might 

ave been avoided by the omission of the 
curtain-raiser ‘The Bath-Room Door,’ but we 
favour our first suggestion as more expedient. 
Miss G. E. Jennings’s farce will strike 
a sympathetic chord in many who have to 
stop at hotels, and its humour will be better 
appreciated by the audience when the actors 
themselves are not overcome by it. 

Tue only other play we have to mention 
this month—apart from Shakespearian per- 
formances which we have dealt with else- 
where—is again a very freely adapted novel. 
‘Pen,’ produced at the St. James’s, was based 
by Mr. Vachell on Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
‘Lady Penelope, but in our opinion 
it did scant justice to the novel. The 
acting failed even to make the adaptation 
as good as it might be. We got no 
means of judging the effect of Penelope’s 
endeavour to produce  better- balanced 
men by insisting that each of her lovers 
shall take the most dissimilar one in 
tow and inoculate him with his own 
particular qualifications. Much might have 
been made of the poet qualifying for the 
prize-ring, &c., but the opportunities were 
almost entirely missed. Ellis Jeffreys is 
physically incapable—unhappily for the 
audience, even if happily for herself—of 
reproducing the Duchess of Goring of the 
novel, nor did Mr. Aynesworth convince us 
of the Earl of Bradstock’s placidity, though 
he spared us many of his usual mannerisms. 
Some of the good things in the novel, 
though not, we think, the best, appeared like 
isolated currants added too late to a mass 
of dough. Marie Hemingway did justice 
to the title-part, which is the least con- 
vineing of any in the book. 








SAINTS and THEIR EMBLEMS 


By MAURICE and WILFRED DRAKE, Authors of 
‘A History of English Stained Glass.’ With a Fore- 
word by AYMER VALLANCE. Fully illustrated in 
Cvulours and Half-Tones. Foolscap folio, 2/. 2s. net. 
Dr. Husenbeth’s alphabetical listing of saints’ names, 
followed by a cross-index, also alphabetical, of emblems, 
been adopted in this volume as incontestably the 
most convenient arrangement. To the saints’ names and 
emblems are appended qualifying initials, feast day or 
days, and date of death, whenever this could be obtained. 
Further, where possible, the locality with which the saint 
is generally associated is named, and following each list of 
emblems are ref: vol wherein his or her life 
— be more exhaustively studied. 
‘o all accredited emblems which are alread 
with the better-known saints have been add 
of places where such examples may be seen, and finally, as 
an aid to the craftsman only, the authors have ventured 
upon a new departure. In cases where there is no known 
precedent for the use of an emblem, they have given briefly 
such particulars regarding the saint as may suggest a suit- 
able emblem for identification. For this purpose the cos- 
tume of our period or implements of martyrdom have been 
specified, and references made to any matters peculiar to 
his or her descent, teachings, or manner of life or death. 


THE GREAT UNMARRIED 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 

How to foster and facilitate wedlock, through the action 
of society and legislation, industrial reforms, the higher 
ae of the conjugal life, and the simplification of 

ving. 


DEGENERATE GERMANY 


By HENRY D. HALSALLF. 23. net paper; 2s. 6d. 
net cloth. 

In this remarkable book is revealed for the first time in a 
British publication the hid and wholesale vice, crime, 
and the general immorality of the German people. It is 
the most complete and dramatic exposure of Kultur ever 
written. 


STORIED ITALY 


Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘ A Diplomatist’s 

Wife in Japan.’ Illustrated in Colour and Half-Tones. 
128. 6d. net. 

A book which will charm and delight all lovers of Italy. 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 6s. net. 

EDWARD GARNETT, in The Manchester Guardian, says :— 
“*One has only to read a few of the two hundred epitaphs 
on prominent citizens of Spoon River (which stands for any 
American small town) to recognize that Mr. Edgar Lee 
Masters will become a classic. There is calm strength in 
the author’s philosophy, while both his cold anger and 
loving charity are tinged with mysticism. The k is 
evidently the fruit of a lifetime of close observation of 
human nature and of ‘the silence of wisdom.’ So close- 
packed is its pregnant wit, so outspoken in language, so 
destructive of cant and pharisaism and the veneer of ‘the 
proprieties,’ so —— true in insight, that the book’s 
publication will grea 4 stimulate and hearten every 
American reader who is honest with himself. So powerful, 
indeed, is the book’s spiritual appeal that we predict that 
its = at a for good on American literature will be far- 
reaching.” 


NEW FICTION. 6s. 
ZENIA : Spy in Togoland ee of ‘A 
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Romance of 
y 
CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. 


Monte 
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Novelist. 

) Auth f 
FELIX O’DAY Aner 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH Square,’ &c. 
THE LADY AFT he 
By RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLETT ) Lllustrated. 
THE MANTLE } ‘Dead of 
By NICHOLAS GOWOL Souls,’ &c. 
PURPLE PASSION Sashes of 


GERTIE deS. WENTWORTH-JAMES |} Widow,’ &. 


THE MAMMOTH \: wuther of 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 








T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8 Essex Street, London. 





for DEATH DUTIES, 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of 
capital value imposes a big and unnecessa 

burden on the estate. The logical way~ 
the most economical way—is to take out a 
Scottish Widows Fund Life Assurance 
Policy. By small annual payments out of 
income, full provision can thus be made, in 
addition to which Income Tax rebate on 
premiums is allowed up to one-sixth of 

income in most cases. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United 
Kingdom. 


The whole profits belong to the Policyholders, 


FUNDS: 
22 MILLIONS. 


CLAIMS PAID: 
44 MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh 


(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary). London 
Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 17 Waterioo Place, S.W, 


Atheneum Subject Index 
to Periodicals. 











Issued at the request of the 
Council of the Library Association. 


The Class Lists for 1915 comprise entries of 

about 12,000 Articles selected from over 400 

English, American and Continental Periodicals 
issued in 1915. 


The following Class Lists covering the year 
1915 are now on sale :— 
Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. ts. 6d. net. 
European War, 48 pp. Is. 6d. net. 
Sports and Games, 8 pp. 6d. net. 
Economic and Political Sciences, 28 pp. 
Is. net. 
Education, 16 pp. ts. net. 
Fine Arts and Archeology, 18 pp. ts. net. 
Music, 12 pp. 6d. net. 
Science and Technology, 80 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 16 pp. 
6d. net. 
Langnene and Literature, 34 pp. 
net. 
Histor Geography, Anthropolo and 
Folk-Lore- (in ake press.) ari 


The Complete Set of the above Class Lista will be 
sent, post free, for 103. 6d. 

** We have tested it [The European War List] in 
various ways, and found it to be careful 
therefore of abundant use, not only to the historian, 
but to the student of international psychology. 
A most terrible view of Germany seems to pervade 
every type of periodical.” —Contemporary Review. 

* Will age an immensely useful guide to the 
vast number of really important articles that 
appear in the periodicals.” —Oxford Magazine. 

‘It is to be hoped that the public reception of 
this Index will be more than sufficient to encourage 
the promoters to continue this laudable work.”— 

Morning Post. 


1s. 6d. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


BARON F. VON HUGEL 


THE GERMAN SOUL. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘ Subjects the teachings of Naumann and Prof. Troeltsch, two typical leaders 
of present-day Christisn thought in Germany, to a searching criticism, and insists, in opposition to 
their way of thinking, that justice and love are things that never and nowhere are wholly absent from 
the life of man.” 


VISION G&G VESTURE 


A Study of William Blake in Modern Thought. 
By CHARLES GARDNER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Freeman’s Journal.—‘‘ The book is learned and interesting, presenting an illuminating view of the 
mind of a literary giant.” 


THE BOOK OF ST. BERNARD ON THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 


Edited and translated with an introduction and notes by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—‘* An exceptionally attractive contribution to the study of Christian mysticism.” 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AS SEEN BY 
SWEDENBORG. 


By JOHN HOWARD SPALDING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this work is to present the main principles of Swedenborg’s teaching in the simplest 
possible way. 





THE 


PRINCIPLES « MILITARY ART 


FOR OFFICERS OF ALL RANKS. 
By Major SIR FRANCIS FLETCHER-VANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This book attempts to place before young officers and men only the principles of military art, 
leaving the details to the ordinary textbooks. 
Scotsman.—‘* Major Sir Francis Fletcher-Vane’s concise and handy exposition is distinguished 
among books......refreshing and inspiring, interesting and encouraging.” 


THE ECONOMY AND FINANCE OF THE WAR 


By Prof. A. C. PIGOU. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 
New Statesman.—‘‘ A very sound little book, full of practical wisdom.” 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR 


By F. W. HIRST (Editor of ‘The Economist’). Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
Atheneum.—*‘ The book is rich alike in facts and suggestions.” 





T.P.’s Weekly.—“TRULY A JOYFUL BOOK.” 


THE BOOK OF COMMON JOYS 


By MARY L. PENDERED. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ All that goes to the making of light heart, cheeriness and joy......... specially 
attractive, full of good things.” 








By PAT CANDLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. The Story of Her Precarious Youth 
Woven from the dreams which came to the author 
during the summer of 1909. The book gives a wonderful | Crown 8vo, 58. 
— of Italian life at the beginning of the Eighteenth | The life story of a girl who, born in America, spends her 
x | life in Germany and in France up to the time of the War. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
‘TESTORE | unnanid ani ie told, bright tale....always 
The Romance aon Noten Fiddle | EVE DORRE 


THE APPEAL OF THE PICTURE 
AN EXAMINATION ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PICTURE-MAKING 
By F. C. TILNEY. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
Outlook.—‘‘ An admirable combination of attributes must be admitted to the author of this book.” 
Daily News.—‘ Clever and intelligible at a glance.” 


15 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE. 
By LADY POORE. With a Portrait. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 
‘*It is at once a pleasure and a duty to draw 
attention toa volume of real worth and significance. 
Altogether a book to thank the gods for.” — Punch. 


GHENKO: THE MONGOL 


INVASION OF JAPAN. 
By NAKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of 
Illustrations and 5 Maps. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘*English readers, we venture to think, will 
find this book the most interesting record of any 
episode in the history of Japan that has yet been 
published.” —Ouztlook. 


SHAKESPEARE IN TIME 
OF WAR. 
By FRANCIS COLMER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Excerpts from the plays arranged with Topical 
Allusion. 
‘* A most ingenious book, manifestly the work of 
a student who is an incarnate concordance of the 
Plays, which carries out the task with uncanny 
completeness.”— Morning Post. 





THE VOYAGES OF THE 


‘MORNING.’ 


By Capt. GERALD §S. DOORLY, R.N.R. 
With 16 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of ‘The 
Meaning of Money,’ &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVIL. 
By BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of ‘Lord 
Milner’s Work in South Africa,’ &c. With a 
Preface by LORD SYDENHAM. Large post 
8vo, 6s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
FELLOWS: 
An Attempt to decipher the Man and 
his Nature. 

By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Hon. 


Litt.D. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Just ready. 


LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. 
By Lieut. A. D. GILLESPIE. With an 
Appreciation of Two Brothers by the Right 


Rev. the BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK, With 
3 Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 5S. net. 


[Just ready. 
TRAVELS IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST. 
By Capt. TRENCHARD ©. FOWLE. With 
Illustrations and Sketch Maps. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [May 18. 


NEARING JORDAN: 
Being the third and last volume of 


‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness.’ 
By Sir HENRY W. LUCY. Small demy 8vo, 
10S. 6d. net. [Immediately. 





London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN’S New Books 


OUR ULTIMATE AIM IN THE WAR 


By GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This book seeks to recall public attention, i in Mr. sth 's — to “the end 


| 
| which in this War we ought to keep in view.” = 
| 
| 
| 








THE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR 
By EMILE HOVELAQUE. Translated by the Author. Preface by Sir | 
WALTER RALEIGH. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d, net. 


This book, which is regarded in France as one of the most able, if not the 
ablest, exposé of the deeper causes of the War, analyses the growth and psychology | 
of Prussia and the subsequent Prussianization of Germany. A masterly survey of 
England as seen through German spectacles is included. 


THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY 


Crown 8vo. By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 2s. 6a. net. 


An attempt to . give in broad outline a pe estimate of the European system with especial references to the underlying causes of the war. 


aA 


By JAMES HALDANE SMITH. Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
A study in Constructive Economics. e chapters on public and_ private 
ownership of property, industrial capital, economic rent, remuneration of labour, 
insurance and taxation, offer suggestive solutions of pressing problems. } 


> =e 





Daily News.—*“ Everyone should read this able and honest contribution to the most necessary of all kinds of books at the present time—‘ after-the-war’ literature.” 

Times.—"* A thoughtful study . . . ability and knowledge everywhere manifest.” 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF JAPAN IN IN THE MEIJI ERA | THE FRENCH RENASCENCE G 
c my 8vo, i 

The: author has been a student of Japanese Govcrmmens the a number of years, By De. CHARLES SEBOLBA. Large crown 6vo, cloth, illustrated, Ge. net. } ah 
having been loyed as a teacher of politics in Keiogijuku, the oldest and most A series of literary sketches of famous French personalities. The contents . 
liberal of the Universities of Japan. include: Montaigne and Nietzsche—Pascal and Newman—Madame de Maintenon oP 
—Liselotte : a German Princess at the Court of Louis XIV.—Marie Antoinette and ty 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA: from 1795 to 1872 a 


| the Revolution —Mirabeau—Robespierre—The Real Napolon—Napoleon as a 
By Dr. GEORGE McCALL THEAL, formerly Keeper of the Archives of | Socialist—Balzac—Flaubert— Maeterlinck—Bergson—Poincaré, &c. 
| 
{ 


Cape Colon Fourth Edition. En ed and Rewritten. Five Volume 
With 15 Maps and Plans. Vols. L., IL eed III. Demy 8vo. Vols. IV. oad PLACE-NAMES OF DURHAM | 
By the Rev. CHARLES E. JACKSON. M.A., S. John’s College, Oxon, | 
t | 


V. in preparation. 7s, 6d. 
“ They constitute the classic history of South Africa.”—Scotsman. Rector of Longnewton, Co. Durham. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 
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second eatin ABOVE THE BATTLE - secona tuition i 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Translated by C. K. OGDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. Er 
The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘‘ We must leave unnoticed many fine and penetrating thoughts and many stirring passages in these golden pages. In “ 
them, let us say once for all, speaks the finest spirit of modern France.” 
The Evening News says of the same book :—‘‘ One is sorry that an English translator and an English publisher were found for this deplorable book.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of the! FIRST E EDITIONS of, of THOMAS HARDY | GROUP THEORIES OF RELIGION AND THE | 
This ractical bibliogra, raphieal Handbook for Collectors, Booksellers, Librarians, RELIGION OF THE INDIVIDUAL | It 
&c., will be found most use! Y as @ labour-saving tool to all interested in the first 6,00 
editions of the author's work By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. | 
JOSHUA ROWNTREE This book contains the substance of a course of lectures on the Theories of the 
(One-time Member of Parliament for Scarborough). Nature of Religion put forward in ‘ L’Année Sociologique,’ with some reference t 
By BF gg a oa. _— Introduction by Dr. RENDEL | the kindred speculations of Miss Harrison and Mr. Cornford in this country. 
This life of Joshua ihoweless, ap = portrayed by his niece, is full of | Especial attention is psid to M. Lévy Bruhl’s theory of a “‘ prelogical mentality,” | 
natural charm, both in its local ona national aspects and to that of a social origin of the categories. | a 
‘Trus 
° ° e com 
MY DAYS AND DREAMS Being Autobiographical Notes | - 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. | my 
Mr. Edward Ce.zpenter’s a. of Reminiscences will excite considerable attention owing to the rather exceptional career of the author of ‘‘ Civilization: a! 
its Cause and Cure” and “ Towards Democracy.” His flight from conventional conditions and adoption of plain and democratic modes of life not only serve | Mee 
to illustrate his ideals, but seem to have brought him into touch with a vast number of interesting people of all classes, whose personalities are touched in with | 3. 
his usual vigour and subtlety. we 
otth 
NEWSHOLME’S SCHOOL HYGIENE A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH RURAL . 2 
P the Saxon Invasion to the Present Da; 
The Laws of Health in Relation toSchool Life. By JAMES KERR, M.A. M.D. M.A. (Cantab.). Preface by CHARLES BATHURST, M.A. M.P. Large ro 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised and Rewritten. Large crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. for ti 
¥ . she WITH BOTHA’S ARMY T 
‘Tale eptendid maanhel én echoed hygiene” —Teashors Asé. By J. P. KAY ROBINSON. With an Introduction by General BOTHA. = 
** We have seen no better book for the purpose.”—Pall Mali Gazette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | 
“The work is admirably planned and skilfully executed.”—Lancet. Dm eae BoTHA writes :—“I have great pleasure in recommending it to the 
public.” | 
Crown Svo NE Ww NO VELS 6/= each 
THE ROAD TO NOWHERE THE PHASES OF FELICITY 
By ERIC LEADBITTER, author of ‘ Rain Before Seven.’ By OLGA RACSTER and JESSICA GROVE. | 


Times. —— , = Lea bitter’ novel ‘ The Road by by ny al impresses one New Witness.—“ Bri 
as a faithful book—faithful to its scenes and faithfu its characters. 
Mr. Leadbitter is a cautious author. Each step that he takes is a firm step on The Seserd enn ft aoe Joy Th the descriptions ace true and 
ociSaean” * — hoe pone eg is reticence and wariness is an impression instructive, and the South African characters are delineated to the life.” 
Daily News and Leader.—‘* Mr. Leadbitter’s story is clever and curiously 
MOLL DAVIS 


htly written, with plenty of humour and shrewd criticism. 





touching.” - - ae By BERNARD CAPES. 
- Rd Fya.—“The chasaties ene ° individualined with considerable Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Written with all the liveliness one is accustomed to 
é- associate with the name of Mr. Bernard Ca) } 
AN OUTRAGED S¢ SOCIETY By A. BROWNLOW FFORDE. Nation.—“ It is one of those books which, once taken up, it is impossible to lay } 
Daily News and —“ A vividly written, vividly charactered, and enter- | down again. Our attention is riveted from the moment that the debonair and 
taining novel.” fascinating heroine steps upon the stage to when she beguiles the Duke of York 
Scotsman.—‘' An entertaining picture. The sto Tangs -y Prom be ay _ with her impish tricks in the ¢ closes of Mulberry Gardens.” 
and variety of incident, is uncommonly good ing. It should enhance Mr. 
ey es pl yy with the happy genius of detecting the THE LONGEST WAY ROUND By D. BROADWAY. 
s a keen 
lurking aes A acene, which he sketches with great Sein, and the pages of This is the story of a marriage between an English girl and a Boer farmer } 
this novel sparkle with a kindly criticism and merriment.” which took place under unusual circumstances. It portrays the gradual drawing 
Times.—‘*The whole history of the simple-minded colonist’s disturbance of the together of the two who at the outset appeared so hopelessly antagonistic, and is 
social life of the sleepy little town of Spindlesea is given with a happy light-hearted | typical of the mutual adjustment of both and Briton which is taking place all 


touch which gives pleasure from first to last.” over South Africa at the present day. 
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